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V.  J.  BUSH  6-  CO.  LTD.  LONDON 


ENGLAND 


A  PUBUCATION  OF  THE  LEONARD  HILL  TECHNICAL  GROUP 


JANUARY  1,  19S8 


tsiVITHAM  1 
BLACKBERRY 

liavour 


In  Witham  Blackberry  is  captured 
the  freshness  of  the  countryside,  the 
full  flavour  and  delicate  aroma  of 
the  wild  bramble  berry. 

This  new  addition  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing  range  of  Bush  ‘‘true-to-the-fruit” 
flavours  should  popularise  a  fruit  of 


Please  ring  CLIssold  1234 
for  full  particulars. 


outstanding  merit 
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MILL  NO. I  SCOTLAND 


and  still  first  for 


Before  kraft  supplanted  rope  brown 
manilla — Smith  &  McLaurin  were  making 
and  pioneering  high  quality  Gummed 
Tape — almost  loo  years  ago.  Today,  Bull¬ 
dog  Gummed  Sealing  Tape,  with  its 
permanent,  instant  stick  and  high  tensile 
strength  is  recognised  as  a  standard  for 
safe,  secure  sealing.  Send  today  for 
samples  and  prices. 


SMITH  &  MCLAURIN  LTD. 

CARTSIDE  MILLS.  MILUKENPARK,  RENFREWSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone:  *Kilbarchan  200  Telegrams:  “Cartside,  Millikenpark” 

London  Office:  123-124  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C,4  Telephone:  *Fleet  Street  4321 
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HELMUT  HILGELAND  SAYS 


FOODTECH  BULLETIN 
Uniformity  of  sausages 
ensures  bigger  sales.  The 
links  will  not  undo,  and 
therefore,  meat  will  not 
squeeze  out  of  the  ends 
when  cooked. 


ROHWER  LINKING  FOR  EASIER  LINKING! 

58  years  of  experience  are  built  into  these 
machines  which  are  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind 
for  linking  sausages,  saveloys,  skinless  sausages, 
luncheon,  liver  sausage,  black  pudding,  etc.,  and 
for  portioning  faggots  and  other  produas. 


Output  of  20  lbs  (of  8  to  the  lb.)  in  one  minute 
(up  to  185  sausages  per  minute). 

Adjustable  from  two  sausages  per  lb.  to  40  sausages 
per  lb.  Every  portion  will  be  the  exact  weight. 

Any  quality  of  casings  can  be  used  with  ROHWER 
machines. 

Individual  luncheon  sausages  can  be  portioned  and 
twisted  ready  for  cooking  with  this  machine. 

Rohwer  machines  can  be  cleaned  perfectly  in 
five  minutes.  Oil,  air  or  water  operated. 

18  different  sizes  available. 


Please  write  for  full  details: 


Foodfech  Lfd 


Queen  Anne’s  Place 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex 

Telephone :  LABurnum  6656/7 
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Description 

Capacity 

Delivered 

Price 

Oil  Pressure  Filler  SO.20 

44  lbs. 

£2^3 

Filler  &  Linker  Ai 

65  lbs. 

£595 

Linking  Attachment 

from  368 

Filler/Linker  AO.  80 
(as  illustrated) 

176  lbs. 

£i^45 
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ROCHE  ASCORBIC  ACID  B.P. 

(Vitamin  C) 

Will  give  your  Products  DECISIVE  SUPERIORITY 


Roche  PURE  VITAMIN  C  — 

*  Has  demonstrated  its  value  in  preserving  natural  colour  and  flavour  in  frozen  fruits. 

*  Is  ideal  for  standardizing  the  Vitamin  C  content  of  processed  juices— Citrus,  Apple, 
Pineapple  and  Tomato. 

*  In  cured  meats,  can  significantly  reduce  curing  time,  give  more  uniform  colour  and 
help  to  maintain  better  colour  and  flavour  during  storage,  distribution  and  display. 

Full  information  available  from 

ROCHE  PRODUCTS  LIMITED.  16  MANCHESTER  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.1 
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Any  material  that  will  burn  in  the  bulk  can  explode  as  a  dust/air  mixture  when  sufficiently  finely  ground. 
Explosions  are  therefore  liable  to  occur  in  any  plant  where  such  materials  are  processed  or  handled. 
Illustrcited  below  are  Just  a  few  of  our  many  types  of  equipment  for  combating  explosions. 


PNEUMATIC  EXPLOSION  DETEaOR  for 
the  detection  of  explosions  very 
early  in  their  pressure  growth. 


ELEaRiCAL  POWER  UNiTprovidesthe 
current  for  operating  equipment 
when  explosion  detector  contacts 
close. 


“ARMOURPLATE**  GLASS  BURSTING 
DISC  for  the  relief  of  gaseous  and 
dust/air  mixture  explosions. 


HEMISPHERICAL  SUPPRESSOR  for  the 
internal  suppression  of  explosions. 


HIGH  SPEED  ISOUTION  VALVE  for  pre¬ 
venting  flame  in  ducting.  An  eight 
inch  valve  fully  closes  in  eighty 
milliseconds. 


EXPLOSION  RELIEF  VALVE  for  the  relief 
of  gaseous  and  dust  air  mixture  ex¬ 
plosions,  where  a  pressure  operated 
vent  is  permissible. 


HIGH  RATE  DISCHARGE  BOTTLE  used 
when  hemispherical  suppressors 
can  not  be  accommodated  in¬ 
ternally. 


HIGH  SPEED  OPERATED  BUTTERFLY  VALVE 
for  the  sudden  stoppage  of  airflow 
and  for  enabling  suppressant  to  be 
retained  in  systems  when  an  ex¬ 
plosion  occurs. 


grAVINEr 


Wriu  or  ttitphotu  for  tkitfrt*  brothurt  today. 

GRAVINER  MANUFAaURING  CO.  LTD. 

FAREHAM  ROAO.  GOSPORT,  HANTS.  Gosport  t9l7S  7 
J»  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET.  LONDON.  $.W,I.  WHItshsll  647*  * 

Specialists  in  Industrial  Thermostats, 
Overheat  Switches  and  Airborne  Fire  ^ 
Protection  Equipment. 
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“EASICLEAN”  THE  PUMP 


FOR  HYGIENE 


This  completely  new,  easily  dis¬ 
mantled  type  of  Plenty  Positive 
Displacement  Pump  is  rapidly 
proving  its  worth  throughout  the 
Food  Industry.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
foods,  from  milk  to  sausage  meat. 

Have  you  considered  the  various 
ways  in  which  pumps  can  reduce 
your  handling  costs  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  the  dangers  of 
contamination  ? 

Why  not  write  to  Plenty  &  Son  Ltd. 
on  any  question  of  handling  by 
pumps  ? 

A  special  leaflet  is  available. 


F.M. 


•  Dismantled  and  assembled  in  less  than  a  minute. 

•  No  washers,  springs  or  pins  to  get  lost. 

•  High  volumetric  efficiency. 

•  Available  also  with  stainless  dairy  couplings. 

PLENTY  &  SON  LTD.,  Newbury.  Berks. 

T«l:  NEWBURY  2343  (4  linat)  Grmmt;  PLENTY  NEWBURY. 

Also  makers  of  Variable  Positive  Displacement  Pumps, 
Mixing  Machines  in  all  sizes  and  Filters. 
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FOR  SKIRLESS 
SAUSAGES 


Not  SO  long  ago  it  seemed  rather  strange  that  a  large  organisa¬ 
tion  should  be  making  cellulose  casings  for  skinless  sausages, 
but  to-day  the  trade  knows  how  profitable  skinless  sausages 
are— and  how  important  Precision  Nojax  Casings  are  in  their 
making.  Sales  of  skinless  sausages  are  booming!  To  the  dis¬ 
tributor  they  bring  increased  turnover  and  profit ...  to  the 
manufacturer  they  bring  substantial  reductions  in  manu¬ 
facturing  cost,  the  ability  to  use  standardised  packaging 
and  freedom  from  market  fluctuations  in  skin  prices.  Viskase 
Ltd.  will  gladly  advise  on  the  complete  production  process 
including  supplies  of  the  necessary  equipment. 


WE  ARE  MAIN  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  TY-UNKER  MACHINE 


VISKASE  LTD  •  also  supply  the  famous  Visking 

clear  or  coloured  cellulose  casings  and  fibrous  casings 
for  every  class  of  cooked  meat  and  sausage. 


VISKASE  LTD  •  W  CHANCERY  LANE  •  LONDON  •  W.C.2  •  TELEPHONE:  CHANCERY  8111 
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The  Pioneers  of  Balanced  Detergents  and 


Quaternaries  for  the  Pood  Industries. 


Cleaners  and  Sterilisers 
for  Betties 
and  Piant 


Bottles 

B.H.C.  350’s 

The  problem  of  combining  bactericidal  powers  with 
effective  wetting  and  cleansing  to  obtain  the 
perfectly  washed  bottle  has  occupied  the  minds  of  " 
scientists  and  manufacturers  for  many  years.  When 
B.H.C.  developed  their  3S0  series,  this  problem  was 
overcome.  Containing  as  it  does,  a  non-foaming 
Quaternary  Ammonium  Compound  it  possesses  an 
exceptional  bacteria- killing  power  even  at  low 
temperatures,  with  the  most  thorough  wetting 
power  and  unprecedented  detergency. 


Plant 

DECIQUAM 

The  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sterility  of  your  plant  is 
reflected  in  the  sterility  of  the  final  processed  product. 
Deciquam,  and  its  derivatives,  highly  soluble  twin-chain 
quaternary  ammonium' compounds,  have  high  wetting 
and  penetration  powers,  and  are  highly  active  against 
a  wide  range  of  micro-organisms  including  yeasts  and 
moulds.  Their  bacteria  killing  power  is  unequalled  and 
as  they  are  highly  resistant  to  inactivation  by  anionic 
and  organic  materials,  they  provide  a  sterilising 
solution  which  has  a  long  life  with  resultant  economy. 


Just  ring  LIBerty  1021  (5  lines)  for  a  representative  to  call 

or  post  this  coupon  and  find  out  what  B.H.C.  Service  really  means  I 


I - 1 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  B.H.C.  350’s 
and  Deciquam. 


Name 

Address 


THE  BRITISH  HYDROLOGICAL  CORPORATION 

COLLOIDAL  WORKS  •  HIGH  PATH  •  MERTON  •  LONDON  •  S.W.I9 

Associated  Companies:  Colloidal  Detergents  of  Australia  Ltd.,  Australia.  Chemical  Services 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  S.  Africa.  And  at  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Helsinki, 
Johannesburg,  Kolbotn  Norway,  Lille,  Lyon,  Ober-Winterthur  Switzerland,  Paris,  Sydney. 


l_ 


: _ I 
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When  considering 
ANIMAL 
FAT 


Think  of 

DE  [AVAL 

first ! 


The  Economic  and  technical  advantages  are  so  great  that  a 
DE  LAVAL  Fat  Separator  is  indispensable  in  any  modern 
fat  processing  plant.  There  is  a  De  Laval  Purifier  to  suit 
every  requirement — Capacities  5-1000  g.p.h.  You  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  advantages  of 

De  Laval  Purification: 

Higlier  yield  of  first  grade  fat,  as  no  fat  is  lost  with  the  settlings. 
Uniform  product,  due  to  efficient  removal  of  water  and  solid  matter. 
Low  content  of  fatty  acids  in  the  finished  product,  as  water  and 
impurities  are  removed  immediately  after  the  nwlting. 

Small  space  requirements. 

Excellent  keeping  qualities  of  the  fat  as  well  as 

Better  taste  and  smell,  and  consequently  a  fat  that  commands  a 

Higher  price 

Reduced  steam  consumption,  as  there  are  no  settling  tanks  to  heat. 


or  perhaps  you  want  a 

COMPLETE  PLANT  I 


Then  choose  the 
DE  lAVALCENTRIFLOW 
Animal  Fat  Plant 

The  most  up  to  date  complete  System  for  rendering  and 
fat  production,  incorporating  mincing,  disintegration  and 
separation  and  purification  in  the  De  Laval  Desludger 
and  Self  Cleaning  Purifier. 


For  economical  heating  and  cooling  of  Animal  Fats 
^  use  DE  lAVAL  Plate  Heat  Exchangers,  and  for 
'  pumping  use  DE  I  AVAL  Easy-  Clean  Stainless  Steel  Pumps 

PROCESS  ENGINEERING  DIVISION.  ALFA-UVAL  CO.  LTD.,  GREAT  WEST  ROAD,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDX.  PHONE  EAUNG  Olid 

Ot  JTJ 
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The  NEW!  Single  Action 

H  YPAK 


HYPAK  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  | 
POLYTHENE  BAGS  ! 


HYPAK  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  POLYTHENE  BAGS, 
teamed  with  the  now  famous  HYPAK  Polysealer  meets 
the  demand  for  the  speedier,  more  economical  handling 
of  food  in  large  or  small  self-service  stores  and  family 
grocers  alike — presenting  the  product  to  the  housewife 
in  the  way  she  prefers,  hygienically  fresh  and  anraaive. 
A  special  feature  of  the  HYPAK  range  are  the  perforated 
transparent  Breather  Packs  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
offer  sufficient  ventilation  to  prevent  both  condensation 
and  dehydration — a  buy  that  makes  your  product  SELL. 


— •  revolutionary  machine  for  sealing  all  sundard  g uages  of  Polythene 
(Polyethylene),  Pliofilm,  and  Heat  Seeling  Celluloae  Pilme 
gives  you  these  S  starred  advantages. 

if  Only  one  sealing  action — no  skill  needed — instant  release  after 
teal  giving  greater  speed. 

'A  for  sealing  both  bags  and  tubing. 

'A  Adaptable  for  wall  mounting  for  the  sealing  of  bags  containing  free 
flowing  materials. 

'A  No  technical  maintenance  required. 

A’  Compact  and  portable — Size  IT*  x9|'  x  St' 

Price  19  Gns. 

For  information  and  demonstration  please  write  or  phone: 


DIVISION  OF  THE  OPPENHEINER 

IS9/I65  HARROW  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.2. 

Edinburgh  *  Dublin  *  Belfast 
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A  long  blow  indeed !  Holmes-Connersville  Positive  Air  Blowers 
have  been  designed  to  give  continuous  (24  hours  per  day) 
trouble-free  service  and  are  consequently  of 
extremely  sturdy  construction.  This,  combined  with 

minimum  maintenance  and  low  running  costs,  /f 

makes  them  eminently  suitable  for  a  wide  range 

of  applications  where  air  is  required  Jr 

at  pressures  up  to  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

They  are  also  suitable  for  / liy 

low  and  medium  vacuum  conditions. 


For  full  details  please  write  Jk  I 
for  descriptive  literature  A/  59  ^ 


A  cut-away  view  of  an  HI  Typa  Blower 


W.  C.  HOLMES  &  CO.  LTD. 

Oaa  Hancillns  Division,  TuvnbPlds**  Muddorollold 
Telephone* I  HudOerefieio  *9*0  Lonaoni  viotorie *071  airminenemi  Midland  **30 

C9057 
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with  long  life  petrol  or  diesel  power  unit 


UmPOQL 


somy  Lu. 


RKF373 


seCUTYV* 


Built  with  your  needs  in  mind,  the  Commer  ton  forward  control  model  thrives  on  the 
toughest  assignments  . . .  triumphs  magnificently  over  the  fierce  strain  of  “stop-start” 
delivery  work.  A  sterling  example  of  Commer  reliability,  quality  engineered,  this  lively 
model  —  available  with  chrome  bore  petrol  or  diesel  engine  to  choice  —  gives  the  utmost 
economy  of  operation.  Primarily  fitted  with  van  bodywork  distinctively  modem  in  style, 
the  chassis  also  accommodates  special  bodies  to  suit  individual  requirements  such  as  the  above. 


BuUt  (ast  Con^e^f 


A  ROOTES  PRODUCT 


CO/MAIER  CARS  LTD.  LUTON  EXPORT  DIVISION:  ROOTES  LTD.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.l 
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Gone  for  good-^ 
the  bitter  ‘bite’  of  yeast  with 

Super  GradeVH^iril 


Using  a  new  de-binering  process,  we  have  eliminated  the  biner,  yeasty  bite 
from  yeast  extract  whilst  retaining  its  nutritional  value  and 
vitamins  of  the  B  Complex  in  their  correct  balance.  Super  Grade  Yeatex — as 
we  have  very  properly  called  this  improved  extraa — has  a 
delicate  aroma  and  flavour  and  is  smooth  and  irresistible  to  the  taste.  By  adding 
a  subtle  piquancy  to  many  produrts  it  dispenses  with  syn±etic 
flavourings.  The  finest  yeast  extract  obtainable.  Super  Grade  Yeatex  has  a 
place  in  many  foods.  Has  it  one  in  yours  ?  We’ll  be  happy  to  advise  you. 

Super  Grade^[l^']J'[l^ ...makes  good  taste  better 

Manufactured  by  the  Trent  Yeast  Extract  Co.  Ltd.,  Burton-^-Trent. 


t  BLACKCURRANT 
&  PINEAPPLE 
h  RASPBERRY 
h  STRAWBERRY 
WILD  CHERRY 


NEW  all-purpose  flavours 

for  Boilings,  Fondants  and  Jellies 

by  simple  variation  of  dosage. 

^  Use  our  Experimental  Kitchen 
to  solve  your  flavour  problems. 


Eentarom 


FRUIT  FLAVOURS 

SGNIHIMEL  BOEHM  LTD  ,,  19  Bentinck  St.,  London,  W.1.  Tel:  WELbeck  7933 
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Here  is  a  mixer  with  a  difference:  the  compact  solid- 
looking  unit  with  its  gleaming  stove  enamel  finish,  the 
precision-turned  shaft,  the  mixing-head  both  in  stainless 
steel.  Switch  on  ...  \  gentle  purr  from  the  motor : 
shaft  and  head  now  rotate  so  smoothly  they  hardly  seem 
to  move. 


Such  is  the  ‘Universal’,  a  medium-powered  semi-portable 
mixer  by  Premier  Colloid  Mills  Ltd.  who  have  been 
making  mixing  equipment  for  32  years,  designed  to  give 
years  of  trouble-free  service  in  the  cause  of  quicker 
dispersions,  chemical  reactions,  solution  manufacture, 
washing,  emulsion  premixing  and  manufacture. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MIXER 

•k  Capacity  :  50  to  1,500  gallons  according  to 
viscosity. 

★  Twenty-five  variations  of  power  and  speeds  to 
suit  most  requirements  can  be  supplied. 

■k  Marine  type  propeller,  or  the  patented 

*  Dispersator  ’  mixing  heads  are  available. 

k  Flameproof  motor  range. 


Last  year,  80%  of  all  orders  for  ‘  Universal  ’  Mixers 
were  from  Arms  which  were  already  using  one  or 
more  of  these  remarkable  machines. 


FREE  TRIALS  WITH 
YOUR  MATERIALS 


See  how  a  Premier  Machine 
will  cope  with  your  own  mate¬ 
rials.  Experimental  tests  are 
easily  arranged.  There  is  no 
obligation.  Write  or  'phone 
today. 


Horsham  Trading  Estate,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey 
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As  the  pioneers  of  P.V.C.  covered  conveyor  belting  British  Belting  &  Asbestos  have 
supplied  their  SCANDURA  belting  for  many  varied  applications.  Due  to  its  resistance 
to  contamination  and  its  hygienic  qualities  SCANDURA  has  become  the  obvious 
choice  for  food  conveyor  belting.  Its  lasting  qualities  had  already  been  proved  in  food 
factories  two  years  before  its  first  introduction  in  Britain’s  coal  mines  in  1948,  and  its 
fire  resistant  properties  have  brought  a  hitherto  unknown  safety  margin  where  conveyor 
fire  hazards  originally  existed.  SCANDURA  is  available  now,  in  varying  widths  and 
thicknesses  to  suit  all  applications. 


P.¥.C.  BELTIHG 
IS  MAMUFACTURED  BY 


BRITISH  BELTING  &  ASBESTOS  LIMITED  •  CLECKHEATON  •  YORKSHIRE 
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These  Mancuna  people  have 
learnt  more  about  our  own  dust 
than  we  know  ourselves  Sir ! 


t 

And  thafs  before  they  submitted 
this  quotation  for  controlling  it.  YouHl  find  the 
laboratory  test  and  site  test  reports  they  attach 
I  most  interesting.  Whether  their  quote  is  higher  or  lower, 

I  reckon  we^re  on  to  something  sure— they  guarantee 
in  our  case  99*1%  recovery 


Let  ( 111  3  n  C  U  n  3  )  settle  you  r  dust  problem 


MANCUNA  ENGINEERING  LTD.,  DENTON,  MANCHESTER.  Phone;  DENTON  396S  (Slims) 
59  VICTORIA  ROAD,  SURBITON,  SURREY.  Phone:  ELMbridge  9793 

Heating  *  Ventilating  *  Filtration  Air  Conditioning  •  Humidity  Control,  etc. 
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FOR  S.P.D.  LIMITED... 


The  S.P.D.  Ltd.,  Depot  at  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Consulting  Engineers:  Frederick  S.  Snow  and  Partners. 
Colt  Equipment:  80  5./J.2060  Natural  Extractors, 


In  S.P.D.  depots  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  complex 
ventilation  requirements  of  these  warehouses  are  being  met 
by  Colt  Natural  Ventilation  systems. 

The  installation  of  Colt  S.R.2060  Ventilators,  shown  above  at 
the  Chelmsford  depot,  is  the  Colt  solution  to  an  intricate 
problem  concerning  the  relationship  between  ventilation  and 
structural  insulation  ;  both  of  them  essential  to  the  products 
stored. 

Every  problem  Colt  tackle  receives  the  same  meticulous 
attention.  Colt  have  practical  experience  in  installing  ventila¬ 
tion  systems  for  over  10,500  firms,  throughout  the  world. 
A  Technical  and  Advisory  Staff  are  ready  to  adapt  this  know¬ 
ledge  to  your  particular  requirements. 

Let  COLT  solve  YOUR  problem. 


Send  for  Free  Manual  on  Colt  Ventilation  to  Dept.  VIS /I 

VENTILATION 

COLT  VENTILATION  LTD  •  SURBITON  •  SURREY 
TELEPHONE:  ELMBRIDCE  6511  (10  lines) 

U.S.A.  Subsidiary  :  Colt  Ventilation  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Branches  at :  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bridgend  (Clam.),  Bristol,  Dublin,  Glasgow  Leamington  Spa,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  Sheffield.  •  Agents  in  :  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  Cyprus,  India,  Indonesia,  Madagascar,  Malaya,  Mauritius, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  South  Africa,  and  iVest  Indies. 

C.6M 
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MALT  PRODUCTS 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  FOODS 


Protein  additions? 
Vitamin  B  complex? 
Starch  conversion  ? 
Fermentation  balance? 
Flavour  development? 
Laboratory  media? 


GIVE  US  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT! 


WHERE'S  THE  SALESMAM IH  THIS  PICTURE? 


Yes,  this  is  an  ACTION  photograph  of  a 
high-powered  salesman  at  work.  For 
“Cellophane”  cellulose  film  is  on  the  job, 
enriching  appetite  -  appeal  with  its  own 
sparkle,  winning  customer  •  approval, 
making  those  important  “impulse”  sales. 


The  housewife  likes  the  visible  assurance  of  freshness  and 
hygiene  that  “Cellophane”  brings,  and  appreciates  the 
convenience  of  easy-to-carry-away  packs.  Above  all,  she 
recognises  that  a  transparent  “Cellophane”  film  package  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer's  absolute  confidence  in  his 
product  (he  has  nothing  to  hide),  and  therefore  a  guarantee 
of  quality. 


There’s  nothing  like  “Cellophane”  film  to  keep  food  fresh  and  to  protect 
it  from  dirt,  dust  and  grease. 


In  particular,  the  new  MXXT 
”  Cellophane  ’  —  the  most 
moistureproof  film  in  the 
world -will  guard  the  freshness 
of  the  most  “difficult”  products 
for  long  periods.  The  excep¬ 
tional  sparkle  and  freedom 
from  wrinkling  of  MXXT  film 
gives  packs  special  eye-appeal. 


For  extra  packaging  convenience  use 
“Cellophane"  film  bags.  And  for  putting 
over  your  name  and  sales-message,  there’s 
nothing  to  equal  colour-printed 
“Cellophane”  film.  We  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  best  film-printers  and  bag- 
makers— such  as  our  associated  company, 
Colodense  Limited  of  Bristol. 


IVrite  to  us  today,  and  find  out  how  “Cellophane” 
can  improve  your  business. 

BRITISH  CELLOPHANE  LIMITED 

Commercial  Offices:  12-13  CONDUIT  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 

Reg.  Offices  «  Factory :  BATH  ROAD,  BRIDGWATER.  SOMERSET 


‘C«llophant"  is  ths  rsgisttrsd  trad#  mark  of  British  Cailophano  Limitad  and  donotes  tha  brand  of  calluiosa  film  manufacturad  by  tham. 
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Dojursan 


DAWSONS  build  many  special  machines 
for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


This  machine  was  supplied  to  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd.,  London,  for  washing  a  wide 
variety  of  aluminium  containers  for  perish¬ 
able  foods. 


Dawson  washing  plant  is  used  in  every 
branch  of  the  Food  manufacturing  industry 
and  standard  machines  are  available  for 
washing  trays,  cans.  jars,  bottles,  moulds.' 
dishes. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  one  of  our 
technical  representatives  to  advise  you  on 
any  cleaning  problem. 


Illustrations  by  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd.,  London 


WASHING  AND  DRYING  PLANT 


DAWSON  BROS.  LTD.,  GOMERSAL,  Nr.  LEEDS 

Tel.  CfecMieoton  1090  (5  Him)  London  Works:  Roding  Lana  South 

Woodford  Croon,  Essox.  Tel.  Wonstaod  7777  {4  Him) 
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Softened  Water 
Jbr 

BOILER  FEEDi 


byPERMUTIT 


Consistent  zero-hard  softened  water  for  boiler  feed  is 
supplied  by  **Spiractor”  cold  lime  softener  followed  by  a  Permutit  Ion  Exchange  softener.  This 
is  only  one  of  a  range  of  Permutit  plant  designed  to  supply  correctly  treated  boiler  feed.  If  you 
require  further  information  on  Permutit  boiler  feed  water  treatment  plant,  please  write  to : — 

The  PERMUTIT  COMPANY  LTD.  Dept.  W.L.  272,  Permutit  House,  Gunnersbury  Avenue,  London,  W.4 

Telephone  :  Clllsirick  6431 
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PULPER 


HEAVY  DUTY  PULPING  MACHINE 

A  sturdy  reliable  machine  with  a  tremendous  capacity,  the  Kellie  Heavy  sj 
Duty  Pulping  machine  can  easily  handle  up  to  20  tons  of  material  per  hour.  | 
Food  products  such  as  tomatoes,  apples,  prunes,  plums,  figs,  oranges,  berries  | 
etc.  deftly  cycloned,  sieved  and  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state.  I 

The  roughage— skins,  seeds,  cores  and  other  residue  is  efficiently  strained  I 
off.  In  certain  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  seeds  and  some  chunks  a 
into  the  finished  products,  this  is  effectively  controlled  by  fitting  a  suitable  ^ 
perforated  pulping  screen. 

The  Kellie  Heavy  Duty  Pulping  machine  is  capable  of  dealing  with  10  to  20 
tons  per  hour  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product.  The  machine  is  equally  j 

efficient  as  a  rougher  or  finisher  with  the  use  of  interchangeable  screens.  ^ 

Send  today  for  full  particulars. 


KELLIE  for  FOOD  PLANT 


ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON  LTD.,  DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone:  DUNDEE  2819  (2  lines)  Telegrams  &  Cables:  “KELLIE”  Dundee 
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The  CHIEF  ENGINEER  says- 


are  excluded 


by  WARCO  easy-to-handle 


i>t4 

ENOI-BNO 


stacking  Bowls’ 


An  extremely  robust  container  of  16"  diameter  x  81"  or  12"  or  151" 
deep — 5, 7.i  or  10  gallons  capacity  respectively.  Manufactured  from 
10  gauge  aluminium  with  drop  down,  or  fixed,  side  handles  and 
stacking  feature.  Used  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades  for 
the  conveying  or  storage  of  all  kinds  of  wet  or  dry  foods. 
All  sizes  interstack  and  lids  can  also  be  provided. 


first  Choice 


for  Aluminiurr^ 


WARWICK  PRODUaiON  COMPANY  LTD 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALMIN  GROUP 

BIRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK  TELEPHONE:  WARWICK  693-«96 
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put  power  wliere  you  want  it 


Power  for  many  purposes. 
Power  to  drive  your  own  plant 
efficiently,  or  to  add  further 
distinction  to  the  equipment  you 
make  and  sell.  Power. 
As  much  (up  to  1  h.p.)  or  as  little 
as  you  need,  in  a  wide  range 
of  mountings,  but  always  with  the 
reliability  for  which  all 
G.E.C.  engineering  is  famous. 
Power,  from  sturdy,  dependable 
G.E.C.  Fractional. 
Most  sizes  and  mountings  are 
held  in  stock — that's  another 
advantage  of 
dealing  with  the  G.E.C. 


G.E.C.  manufacture  many 
types  and  sizes  of  fractional  motors 
for  light  industrial  and 
domestic  drives — whether  for  your 
plant  or  products  our  engineers  will 
always  he  pleased  to  help 
you  choose  the  right  motor 
for  the  job. 


The  Busy  Bee  from  &&C, 


Fully  detailed  illustrated  publication  on  application. 


MAGNET  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON  W.C.2 
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PUT  YOUR  POOD  IN  TURPS 


WITH  ‘DALE’  FEATURES 


Customer  anti  consumer  ilemanti  is  catered  for  in  every  way. 
John  Dale  Limited  oHcr  as  standard  a  variety  of  special 
nozzles  without  tool  charge  for  special  purposes.  Examples  are:— 

1  The  elongated  nozzle  for  piping  with  icing  or  jellies. 

2  A  conventional  nozzle  with  a  star  shaped  orifice  for 
fancy  decoration  on  biscuits,  cocktail  savouries,  cakes,  etc. 

3  The  thin  membrane  sealed  nozzle.  This  Dale 
development  offers  you  an  Aluminium  tube  which  with 
its  sealed  ‘  Easy-pierce  ’  nozzle  is  itleally  suited  to 
products  which  must  be  kept  airtight.  This  nozzle  on  a  tube 
with  one  of  Dale’s  special  endseals  is  the  perfect  pack  for 
any  product  which  is  inclined  to  seep.  The  nozzle  is,  of  course, 
easily  pierced  by  means  of  the  spiked  cap  as  illustrated  above. 


JOHN  DALE 


KNTERPRISE  1272 
BURY  {29{ 


rfffffrfrrrrutTff 
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Not  with  the  Simon  Junior 
Sifter.  The  persuasive  rotary 
motion  of  its  horizontal 
sieves  gives  a  gentle  but 
positive  separation  of 
powders  and  granular 
materials.  It  is  totally  en¬ 
closed  in  a  metal  body  and 
therefore  dust-free. 


Then  use  the  Simon  vibra¬ 
tory  Velofeeder.  It  gives  a 
controlled  accuracy  of  feed 
on  all  solids  from  powders 
to  2"  lumps.  Adjustments 
are  made  in  seconds  from 
high  to  low  discharge  rates 
within  a  400 — 1  ratio. 


Tests  gladly  made  on  your 
own  samples.  Why  not 
consult  us  now  ? 


t 


Hal  plant  by  Henry  Simon  Ltd 

CHEADLE  HEATH,  STOCKPORT  Telephone:  Galley  3621  (16  lines)  Telex  No.  66-287 
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ror  sure 
protection 


^  canned 
^  foodstuffs 


Yet  another  addition  to  the  Coatee 
range  of  Preeervex  lacquere.  The  Lacquer 
to  guard  against  blown  cane,  can  corroeiont 
and  sulphur  staining — in  fact,  to  he  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  types  of  canning. 


PRESERVEX 

UNIVERSAL  LACQUER 


COATES  BROTHERS  INKS  LIMITED 


EASrON  STREET  ROSEBERY  AVENUE.  LONDON.  W.C.I.  URVf  TNf  MINTING WMir 
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(Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 


Other  important  firms  now  using 


Seydelmann  Cutters  include 


ro-OPKRATIVK  WHOLKSAI.E  SOCIETY  LTD.*  LOWESTOFT  •  MESSK^. 


JOBN  GARDNER  LTD.*  GLASGOW  •  ALFRED  E.  JONES  LTD.,  LIVERPIMII. 


MESSRS.  DRINGS  LTD.,  WEMBLEY  •  MC<;R0I  TIIER  LTD.,  STIRLING 


A  l»AI.TO.\  l/lll.,  %i4*loria  Svivv 
nniH.  »  Tele;  :il70l  <IO  lilies) 


IPSWICH  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  LTD 


they 
hai/e  to  say 


have  found  the  Seydelmann  cutting  machine  a 
first  rate  job  in  the  preparation  of  our  top  quality 
products.  It  has  given  us  high  speed  production  with  a 
very  low  rate  of  rise  m  temperature  of 
t  h  e  m  a  t  er  ial  being  f  /  \ 

chopi)ed  and  the  main-  '  /  I 

tenance  required  has  \  T  f  / 

been  very  low  indeed”.  1 

C.  A  T.  HARRIS  fCalne)  Limited  L.  '  ^ 


G  &  T  HARRIS 

(CALNE)  LIMITED 


I  HARRIS  WILTSHIRE  SAUSAGES 

—  as  (ood  as  their  famous  bacon) 

SeYDHMAMN  SUPBR  ClfTTBRSf 
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NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORKS  (YORK)  LTD. 


FISHERGATE,  YORK.  Tel.  YORK  23021 
ALSO  AT  ;  105  HATTON  GARDEN.  LONDON.  E.C.I. 
Tel  HOLBORN  2146 


Seven  tons  of  Pure  Dried 
Vacuum  salt  can  be  pumped 
through  this  pipe 
within  thirty  minutes — 
straight  into  your  saturator 
or  silo  !  l.CI.’s  new 
air-discharge  vehicles  cut  out 
all  shovelling  of  loose  salt, 
and  man-handling  of 
bagged  salt.  It’s  the  modem 
hygienic  way  to  buy  salt 
in  bulk — a  big  saver 
of  time  and  cost. 


Send  now  for  our  free  booklet 
*  Streamlined* — it  will  give  you 
full  details  of  this  new 
time-and-money-saving  service. 
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Crampton  s  new  extended  Research  Laboratories  and  Test  Kitchen  ensure  scientific  con¬ 
trol  for  purity,  quality  and  consistency,  and  mean  regular  product  tests  in  user  conditions. 

Research  and  food  development  link  up  in  the  production  of  high  class  ingredients 
for  sausage  and  meat  products. 

Additionally,  for  their  manufactured  foods,  Crampton’s  carry  out  frequent  analytical 
tests  to  guarantee  the  consistency  and  purity  of  all  the  raw  materials  used. 


JOHN  CRAMPTON  &  CO.  LTD.,  WYTHENSHAWE,  MANCHESTER.  22 

Ttlephon* :  W  YTHENSHA  WE  2272  (4  Unit)  Telegrams :  •  NUTMEGS  *  Manchester 

LONDON:  373  ALBANY  ROAD,  CAMBERWELL.  S.E. 5  Telephone :  Rodney  3174  TeUgrema:' NUTMEGS' London 
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Broadbenl  high  duty 
sugar  centrifugals 
in  a  modem  sugar 
factory 


an  extensive  range- 

of  HIGH-SPEED  CENTRIFUGALS 

tor  rapid,  hygienic  food  processing 
made  of  suitable  corrosion  resisting 
materials 


Over  90  years  experience  in  the 
specialised  field  of  centrifuging 
enables  us  to  recommend  the  most 
satisfactory  equipment  for  increasing 
your  production 


THOMAS 


BROADBENT 


A3b 
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Pkom.-  1510/s  Craim:  BR0jl06£NT,  HmUtnfltU 
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LIQUID  PROCESS  CONTROL 


buttoned  up 
by 


MEASUREMENT 


Batch  control  for  a  liquid  mix  nowadays  j 

requires  precise  amounts  of  several  ingredients 
to  be  dispensed  in  exact  quantities.  Too  often 
this  job  still  depends  on  a  man  with  a  bucket 
and  a  mind  of  his  own.  MEASUREMENT 
have  replaced  this  uncertain  method  with  a 

system  of  metered  control.  The  quantities  are  pre-set  on  a  dialled  control  panel  and 
supplied  to  the  mix,  from  a  remote  control  point  if  necessary,  at  the  press  of  a  button. 
Quantities  are  precise,  records  are  automatic,  control  is  complete  and  the  bucket  is  out. 


meters  are  matters  for 


MEASUREMENT 


INSTRUMENTS  ELECTRONICS  &  AUTOMATION  EXHIBITION  OLYMPIA 


I6th-25th  April.  1958 


SEE  US  AT  STAND  NO.  809 


MEASUREMENT  LIMITED  {A  Member  of  the  Parkinson  &  Cowan  Group) 


Tamwid*  Works,  Ooberon.  N«ar  OMham. 


Tataphono:  Dal ph  284  &  291 /I.  Talagramt:  Suparmatar.  Doberou. 


■XPORT  INaUIIUIS  TO  I  Parkinaon  A  Cowan  Group  Exporu  Ltd., 


Tarminal  Houaa,  Groavanor  Gardana,  London,  S.W.I. 
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Talaphona:  Sloana  01 1 1/4. 


Cablaa:  DISC,  London. 


How  to 
reach  the 
height  of 
popularity 


rr’s  THE  TOP  QUALITY  PRODUCT  that  heads  the 
popularity  poll  these  days.  And  a  top  quality 
product  needs  top  quality  ingredients. 
Sometimes  you  have  a  choice  of  ingredients. 
But  not  with  milk.  For  that  irresistible  fresh 
flavour  you  must  have  oolden  glow.  It’s  not 
just  the  experts  who  can  tell  the  difference. 
The  public  may  not  know  that  it's  golden 
GLOW  that  makes  a  product  so  good,  but  they 
do  know  a  good  thing  when  they  taste  it ! 


GOLDEN  GLOW  has  more  virtues  than  flrst-class 
flavour.  It’s  economical.  It’s  so  much  easier 
to  store.  And  it’s  so  simple  to  handle. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  golden 
GLOW,  ’phone  us  for  a  sample  today. 

Golden  Glow  Cnclioh  Made  Dairy  Products 
Spray  and  Roller  Process  ;  Full  Cream  and 
Separated  Milk  Powder  ;  Evaporated  Milk  and 
Cream  ;  all  packed  in  containers  to  suit  your 
requirements. 


<3QlDEnGLt)^ 


GOLDEN  CLOW  LIMITED  ■  CENTRAL  BUILDINGS  •  GUILDFORD 
Telephone:  Guildford  2345 


A38 
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FABLOTHENE 


the  packaging  material  with  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  strains 


Xo  packnKin^  matorial  has  so  many  {X)sitive 

a<lvanta>j»‘s  Fablothono,  supcr-trans|)arent,  tear- 
rosist ant  | M>ly  t hone  t hat 's  iileal  for  fiaokaftinK an  almost 
limit  U*ss  ratine  of  wot  or  dry  k^^mIs  either  in  hulk  or  as 
individual  rt'tail  items.  For  Fahlothene  stands  up  to  all 
the  str«'ss(>s  and  strains  of  storage  and  stdlin^  ...  it 
k(H'|»sf>n/  water,  damp  and  dust  ...  it  ke4‘|)s  in  flavour 
ami  fii'shness  ami  it  has  an  extremely  low  moisture- 
va|siur  transmission.  What’s  more,  Fahlothene  s/ioie« 
what  it  preseri'es  .  ,  ,  makers  everything  l<M>k  fresh, 
a|>|)«'tising,  iri-esistihle!  Fahlothene  bags  op«>n  e»isily 
and  can  lx*  us«h1  suecH'ssfidly  in  eonjunction  with 
automatic  packaging  systems. 

TIME  OR  TEMPERATURE  DON’T  BOTHER  FABLOTHENE. 

Fahlothene  is  a  single  substance.  It  contains  no  toxic 
plasticizer,  which  after  a  time  could  migrate  fnim  the 
IMckaging  to  its  contents,  and  in  turn  allow  the 
|x>lythene  to  l)eeome  hard  and  brittle.  Likewise, 
Fahlothene  remains  flexible  over  a  range  of  tem|iera- 
tures  fi<»m  4t)”C  to  100°(’  so  it  can  be  safely  used  for 
(le«*p-fro/.en  fcMnls  ami  ex|X)rt  packaging.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  sjxH'ial  heavy-quality  Fahlothene  is  manu- 
factunsl  for  ex|)ort  and  other  circumstances  where 
conditions  are  particularly  rough. 

CHEMICALLY  RESISTANT.  Fahlothene  is  quite  un« 
affected  by  dilute  acids  and  only  slightly  by  coneen- 
tratml  acids.  It  is  also  proof  against  fungi,  salt  and  sea 
water  and  will  not  support  moidd  growth. 

FABLOTHENE  CARRIES  YOUR  MESSAGE.  Wo  supply 
Fahlothene  rea<ly-printe<l  in  up  to  four  colours  to  a 
(l(>sign  supplie<l  by  you  or  our  own  studio.  Ask  to  see 
sjxH'imens.  They’re  outstanding!  The  Fahlothene 
range  includes  laydat  tubing,  sheet  film  and  bags  in 
thicknesses  from  120  gauge  to  .500  gauge.  Layflat 
widths  are  from  2"  to  48",  with  other  widths  and 
gauges  pr(Mhu-e<l  to  special  order.  Before  you 
decide  on  another  packaging  product,  you  must 
see  samples  of  FABLOTHENE. 


PLASTICS  UMITED 

I  Aver/  Row,  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  W.l. 
Telephone:  HYDe  Park  9261 


One  of  the  Group  of  Componies 

i  * 

I  FABLOTHENE  resists  everything  except  the  customers*  attention 
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JM.,  Mhowinu  Graritg  Holler  haMtllittg  Margarine 


Photograph  by  kind  permittion  of  HotralUrn  Creamery 


(•racily  roller*  handling  Liqueur  Scotch  IThieky;  photograph 
by  kind  permiteion  fd  George  BallanliHe  ami  Son  Limited 


WYNDFORD  WORKS  MARYHILL  GLASGOW 
TEL:  MARYHILL  2172-4 

BEDFORD  HOUSE  BEDFORD  STREET  LONDON  WC2 
TEL:  TEMPII.  BAR  7274  -6 

3  HIGHFIELD  ROAD  EDGBASTON  BIRMINGHAM 
TEL:  EDGBASTON  2957-8 

8  CHATHAM  STREET  PICCADILLY  MANCHESTER 
TEL:  CENTRAL  6623 

PATERSON  HUGHES  ENGINEERING  SA  (PTY)  LTD 
P.O.  BOX  an.  JOHANNESBURG 

pait 
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There  are  Foodstuffs 

and  Foodstuffs.... 


.  .  all  calling  for  specialist  handling  equipment  to  satisfy  specific  processing  and  production 
requirements.  Paterson  Hughes  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  handling  requirements  of 
every  industry.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  handling  foodstuffs  in  bulk,  in  crates, 
cartons,  boxes,  packets  or  bottles  has  given  experience  which  leads  to  the 
design  of  the  most  efficient  handling  schemes  in  service  today. 

reducing  wasteful  handling  charges  to  a 
minimum,  saving  space  and  ensuring 
a  higher  and  smoother 
production  fiow. 


closures 

4SS  COHTAIHERS 


KORK-N-SEAL  LTD 


!l£^fS/0iV 


The  Closure  Division  of  The  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers  Ltd. 

REST,  LONDON,  W.O.I.  Til:  OERRARD  Mil  (tS  liilM)  Oranit:  KORKANtEAL,  LEtQUARE,  LONDON 
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ICOMPLETE  ELIMINATION  BY  FILTRATION 
OF  FOG  DUST  AND  BACTERIA 


lAUTOMATICALLY  CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURE  AND 
HUMIDITY 


ONDENSATION 
AND  FUME 
REMOVAL 


DRYING 


AIR  CONDITIONING  BY 


JAMES 


&  CO,  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1858 


VICTORIA  WORKS  •  FARNWORTH  •  NEAR  BOLTON  -  LANC 


A  Pectin  for 
every  purpose 


Nsf 


ELPex 


The  standard  Apple  Pectin.  Completely 
starch-free,  its  high  quality,  clarity, 
and  jel-making  properties  never  vary. 


GRADE 


A  pMtii  il  it«3iri  Mttiil 

stnugdi  lit  pnptriA  hr 

th  iaHm  jmm  wkm  ma' 

huhi  h  Ml  ihhSiL 


XL 


GRADE 


J 

s 

For  specialised  products  such  as 
Jelly  marmalade.  In  colour  and  clarity, 
"X.L.Grade"  replaces  powdered  pectins 
at  less  than  half  the  cost. 


UQUID  $LOW-Sn  PECTIN 


Guaranteed  setting  temperature.  Specially  suited 
for  7‘s,  14’s  and  bulk  packs  of  jam  where  ordinary 
pectin  causes  caramelisation  and  pre-setting. 


EVANS  APPIE  pectins 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago,  William  Evans  &  Co. 
pioneered  the  manufacture  of  Pectin  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
unique  experience  is  freely  available  to  jam  makers 
through  the  Technical  Advisory  Service.  Sample  quantities 
for  production  testing  wiU  be  sent  on  request. 

WILLIAM  EVANS  &  GO.  (HEREFORD  &  DEVON)  LTD.,  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD 
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Sfrip  entering  the  looping  pit  of  the 
pickle  line  at  Trostre  Works 


The  exit  end  of  one  of  the  latest  electrolytic  tinning  lines  at  Velindre  Works 
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Tinned  strip  entering  the  cutting  and  classification  section  of  an 
electrolytic  tinning  line 


ENQUIRIES  for  Tinplate  and 
Blackplate  products  to : 

The  Sales  Manager,  Carmarthen  Road, 
Swansea,  Glamorgan. 


Prevent 

accidents 

by 


design... 


-WSv 

'ifc  v'?w 
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Call  in  the  REED  SERVICE 


Good  p.\ckage  design  prevents  losses  caused  by  damage  in 
transit — including  loss  of  goodwill.  Reed  will  prov’ide  the  answer 
to  yt)ur  packaging  problems.  Pioneers  in  corrugated  fibreboard 
cases,  Reed  ofFcr  a  unique  serviee. 

Eight-factory  network.  Reed  produetion  facilities  embrace 
eight  factories  ‘on  permanent  call’.  This  means  that  any  order  can 
be  carried  out  promptly  and  efliciently,  at  competitive  prices,  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Our  Representativ'e  is  backed  by  the  greatest  organisation  of  its 
kind  in  the  U.K. 


Rccd  Packaging:  Sen  ice  lo  Industry 

REED  CORRUGATED  CASES  LIMITED 

GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 
Tel:  EALing  4555 

BIRMINGHAM  •  CAMBRIDGE  •  EDINBURGH  •  MANCHESTER  •  NEW  HYTHE  (Maidstone) 

TOVIL  (Maidstone)  •  WARRENPOINT  (Northern  Ireland) 
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Founded  1833 


Our  own-distillcd 


include 


CELERY  •  CINNAMON 


CORIANDER 


CLOVE 


NUTMEG 


GINGER 


PIMENTO 


US  jour  tnqmrtn 


STAFFORD  ALLEN  &  SONS  LTD.WharfRd.  London  N.1CLErkeiiwell  1000 
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CUSTOM  MADE 


FISHER'S  FOILS  LIMITED.  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS.  WEMBLEY.  MIDDLESEX.  ENGLAND 
Tel:  Wembley  6011  Cablet  and  Grami;  Liofnit,  Wembley  (A.B.C.  Code  6tb  Edition) 


FOR  PERFECT  PACKAGING 


••  •  • 


t.  ^ 


Many  cooks  .  .  .  much  prosperity.  That’s  how  we  see  it  at  any  rate.  And  with  more  cooks 
employed  by  Bakers  and  Confectioners  than  ever  before,  business  is  obviously  good.  Quite 
rightly  so.  Standards  are  high  and  there  is  a  wider  choice  than  ever  before.  Of  course  we  are 
biased,  but  we  prefer  chocolate  on  our  cakes— esp>ecially  the  ones  covered  with  our  own.  You 
really  can  taste  the  difference.  But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it— test  Caxton  yourself.  You’ll  favour 
its  economy,  smoothness  and  fluidity,  too.  If  you  do  have  too  many  cooks  let  us  advise  you  on 
the  ingredients  for  your  broth. 

. . .  consult  Cnxton 

for  CHOCOLATE  COUVERTURE  and  TECHNICAL  ADVICE 

LIQUID  BULK  DELIVERY  SAVES  LABOUR,  TIME,  MONEY 

CAXTON  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  LONDON  •  N.ii 
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Depend  on  CBC  Fats  for 
Exceptional  Stability 

It  is  highly  important  that  biscuits 
have  very  long  life — particularly  those 
intended  for  export.  That  is 
why  CO  VO  white  shortening  is  confidently 
,  recommended  as  a  basic  ingredient, 
j^^^^^d^^t^h^l-hydrogenated— a 

Our  modem  fartory  ensures  consistency 
of  quality  and  performance;  this  is 
essential  if  the  biscuits  are  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  quality,  appearance  and 
size,  batch  after  batch  after  batch. 

We  have  had  much  experience  of 
fats  at  CBC  and  our  knowledge  is  at  your 
disposal.  In  addition  to  our  standard 
range,  we  can  supply  special  fats 
for  particular  requirements.  If  you  want 
any  information,  at  any  time,  just  get 
in  touch  with  our  Sales  Director. 


V/hateyer  you  produce . . . 

.  ,  .  ice-cream^  biscuits^  pastry  or  cakes 
of  any  kind,  there's  a  CBC  fat  to  meet 
your  exact  requirements. 


Get  your  Fats  and  your  Facts  from 


CRAIGMILLAR  &  BRITISH  CREAMERIES  LIMITED,  Sussex  house,  queen  street,  London,  e.c.4  •  Teicphom:  ciTy  srss 
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Edicol  Supra  colours  are  widely  known 
for  their  purity  and  reliability. 

Like  all  I.C.I.  products, 

these  foodstuffs  colours  meet  the  very  highest  standards  of  quality 
and  are  backed  by  comprehensive  technical  service. 


D.7eiA 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  LONDON  S  W 1  ENGLAND 
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Ill  the  new  \  eiiesta  Tube  Faetory  the  iiinst  iiioderii  internal  lacc|uer- 
iiiji  equipinent  and  techniques  are  used  to  ensure: — 

I  Adequate  coating!  weight  over  the  whole  length  ol‘  the  tube 
including  the  nozzle  interior, 

SS  Continuity  of  coating  to  avoid  danger  of  exposed  metal. 

•I  Adhesion  to  the  tube  walls  and  niaxinumi  (lexihility  to  prevent 
cracking  and  flaking  during  use. 


A  comprehensive  LabonHory  service  is  available 
to  test  customers'  proilucts  and  determine  the 
most  suitable  type  of  internal  lacquer,  should  it 
be  required. 


VENEST^ 


Venesta 


A  nroiiurt  of  ihv  k'mvsta  l^arkoftinfi  IHvhton 


VENESTA  LIMITED  •  PACKAGING  DIVISION  •  VINTRY  HOUSE  •  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE  •  LONDON  EC4  •  Telephone:  CENtral  3040 
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Contact 


Sanders 

tube  packaging  experts 

to  solve  your 

food  packaging  problems 


Have  you  a  food  product — old  or  new — in  need  of  an 
attractive,  novel,  different  pack  to  stimulate  sales  ? 

You  may  well  find  a  collapsible  tube  the  perfect  answer. 
Why  not  talk  to  our  Technical  Division  about  it  ? 

Their  advice  is  available  freely  and  without  obligation, 
and  they  will  willingly  work  with  you  in  developing  the 
most  suitable  type  and  design  for  your  product. 

PACK  IT  IN  A  TUBE  FOR  ECONOMY 

There's  no  wastage  with  a  collapsible  tube.  Only  the 
required  quantity  of  contents  is  squeezed  out.  The 
remainder  will  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely.  It’s 
ideal  for  mustard,  mayonnaise,  ketchups  and  purees. 


SAN 

D 

E 

R  S 

SANDERS  FOR  PACKMANSHIP  (Our  131st  year) 


COUAPS/6LE  TUBES 
BOTTLE  CLOSURES 


RIGID  METAL  CONTAINERS  ■  SPECIAL  PACKS 
SPRINKLERS  ■  PRESSINGS  AND  COMPONENTS 


H.  G.  SANDERS  A  SON  LTD.,  Saturn  Works,  Gordon  Road.  Southall,  Middlestx.  Tol:  SOUthall  SSI  I 


A.>4 
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FERNLEAF 


FINE  QUALITY 

NEW  ZEALAND 
MILK  POWDERS 


nmMmma 


Produced  and  graded  under  supervision 
of  the  New  Zeaiand  Government 


MILK  PRODUCTS  (N.Z.)  LTD 


Bush  Lane  House.  Bush  Lane.  London.  E.C.4 
MINcing  Lane  9531 

Offices  at  131  West  Regent  Street.  Glasgow.  C.2 
Central  2263 

87  Lord  Street,  Liverpool  Central  0611 
7  Boar  Lane.  Leeds  Leeds  29071 
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in  every  requirement 
to  meet  every  requirement 


AROMATIC  CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL  OILS 
AEROSOL  BOUQUETS 
INDUSTRIAL  COVER-ODORS 
PURE  VANILLA  CONCENTRATES 
PURE  VANILLA  EXTRACTS 
VANILLA  SUGARS 
TRUE  FRUIT  FLAVOURS 
ICE  CREAM  FLAVOURS 
CONFECTIONERY  FLAVOURS 
PHARMACEUTICAL  FLAVOURS 
ENTRAPPED  POWDERED  FLAVOURS 
CONCENTRATED  CITRUS  OILS 
CITRUS  OILS 
TERPENELESS  OILS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

and  other  Sauce  Bases 

MAPLE  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
BUTTER  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
BEVERAGE  FLAVOUR  SPECIALTIES 
U.S.  CERTIFIED  FOOD  COLOURS 


Ask  for  complete  catalog. 

Our  research  facilities  are  available 
for  your  particular  problems. 


LABORATORIES 
u  (ENGLAND)  LIMITED 
114,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  ENGLAND 
CHICAGO  6  •  NEW  YORK  62,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  21 
Cincinnati  •  Detroit  •  Memphis  •  Dallas  •  New  Orleans 

•  St.  Louis  •  Son  Froncisco  •  San  Bernardino 

FUraiynth  Ltbt.  (Canada)  Lid.  •  Montreal,  Toronto,  Voncoovtr,  Winnipeg 
Agtt.  A  Ditt.  in  Mexico:  Drogveria  A  Farmacia  Max.  S.  A.  Mexico  1,  0.  F. 


TIN  BOX  MANUFACTURERS 

READING  Phone  READING  54466 
London  Office  162,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3  Mansion  House  0302 


r  bread  bakeries  and  in  biscuit  factories, 

in  flour  mills  and  in  bulk  delivery  vehicles,  the 
Simon  Aeroflow  Conveyor  is  used  to  move  flour 
quickly  and  cheaply  from  one  place  to  another.  It  has 
no  moving  parts,  needs  only  the  minimum  of 
maintenance  and  provides  the  most  hygienic  method  of  conveying  flour  in  bulk.  That 
‘shelf’  down  its  centre  is  a  porous  tile :  compressed  air  in  the  lower  duct  flows  evenly 
through  the  tile  and  makes  flour  in  the  upper  chamber  flow  like  water  along  the 
length  of  the  conveyor.  The  conveying  rate  is  under  the  control  of  a  valve.  The  Aeroflow 
conveyor  is  just  one  of  the  many  devices  developed  by  Simon  to  give  a  bonus  to  the 
baker.  Find  out  today  how  bulk  flour 

handling  and  storage  can  cut  ■  W  v  *  v  1 

costs  and  increase  profits.  I  i  i  I  I  I  . 


HENRY  SIMON  LTD  •  CHEADLE  HEATH  STOCKPORT  *  Telephone  Gatley  3621  (16  lines)  Telex  66-287 
HS/3MPS 
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SENSATIONAL  MODEL_ 
NEEDS  NO  OPERATOR! 


PONY  LABELRITE 

MODEL  A. 86. ML 

■U  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 


60  OR  120 

LABELS  A 
MINUTE 


Ask  US  far  diagrammatic 


explanatory  folder, 


A  BOOKLET  YOU  CAH'T  IGMORE 


In  common  with  most  industries, 
mixing  and  blending  in  recent  years 
has  seen  a  steady  advance  in  technical 
design.  Equipment  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  specialisation  and  efficiency 
with  a  wide  range  of  specifications  to 
suit  different  processes.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  Wm.  Boulton  Ltd.  offer 


Mixing  ant 

Blending 

Equipment 


this  booklet  as  a  comprehensive  guide 
to  engineers  and  executives  faced  with 
the  problem  of  selecting  plant. 


PROVIDENCE  ENGINEERING  WORKS  •  BURSLEM  •  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

ret ;  STOKE-ON-TRENT  68661  (i  LINES)  CRAMS  :  BOULTON  BURSLEM 
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ALL  POWER 

_ _ TRANSMISSION 

USE^>^>»^F0R  AND 

CONVEYOR 

EQUIPMENT 

Off  the  Shelf  Service 


“HYPOWA”  V-ROPES 
V-LINK  &  ALL  TYPES  OF 
BELTS  &  FASTENERS 


TAPER  FLUSHBUSH 
&  C.l  V-PULLEYS 


»re  improved  in  texture, 
flow  and  ‘sales-appeal*  by 

Q.P. 

HOMOGENISATION. 

Sauces.  Creams,  Salad 
Dressings,  Flavourings,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  .  .  .  are  some 
of  the  existing  applications 
and  YOUR  product  can 
benefit  by  the  scientific 
application  of 


PULLEY  COUPLINGS 


FLEXIBLE  TYPE 


RIGID  TYPE 


GEARS 

SPUR  &  PINION 
BEVELS  a  MITRES 


WORM  REDUCTION  UNITS 

FULL  RANGE  OF 
TYPES  a  RATIOS 


HOMOGENISERS 


to  advise  which  of  the 


models  we  make 


SELF-LUBE  BEARINGS.  PEDESTAL.  FLANGE.  TAKE-UP 

FULL  RANGE  OF  SIZES 


giving  outputs  from  10 
to  300  g.p.h. — will  be 
most  suitable  for  your 
needs. 


QP  SIZE  4  HOMOGENISER 


We  carry  the  moat  comprehenaive  atock  in  London. 

A  &  F  MOUNTAIN 

307  BOROUGH  HIGH  ST.,  LOHDON,  S.E.I 

Telephone:  HOP  4664/5/6 


HOLLOWS  WORKS.  SHAWCLOUGH,  ROCHDALE 
Telephone:  Rochdale  49321 
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GRASP  ms  oppoRrm/ry. .... 

CO  Coplf 

mwf 


<|BP 


QVF 


DUKE  STREET- FENTON  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

LIMITED  LONGTON  STAF>=^S  32104 
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DANISM  OtHYDIATINC  COHAANV  HD 


slenkin^ 

iWELDED  VESSELS 

for  the  diverse 
processes 

of  food  manufacture 


In  Spray  Drying  Syslami  (or  Indutirlal  and  Laboratory  Pyrpotaa 


We  design  and  manufacture  a  complete  range  of 
Mixing  Pans,  Vessels,  and  Tanks  for  all  purposes, 
which  are  used  extensively  by  leading  manufacturers 
and  authorities 

Send  for  comprehensive  catcUogue. 


•OOD  WILOINi 


Telephone:  4201  /6  (6  lines) 


Mixing  machint  in 
tteinitti  tu*l  3'  s' 
dia.  s'  iong;  working 
fraiyrg  loo  ik  rg. 
lain.  DoiAu  tpirai 
niixtr  36  r.p.m.  and 
8  h.p.  motor. 


Wildod  M.S. 
Jacktttd  Pan  3*  dia. 
s'  6'  d**p,  with  ro- 
vtrtiblt  itirrtrt  and 
gearing. 


ANHYDRO^/^ 


er/  Jenkins  e  Co 


iSTABLlSHED  t856 

ROTHERHAM 


for  piloting 
research  J 
and  production  ✓ 


purposes 


Tha  ANHYDRO  Laboratory  Spray 
Dryar  It  particularly  wall  luHad 
lor  drying  Milk  products,  YaasI, 
Cottoa  OKiract,  Tannin  axlracts. 
Soap  and  Dalargonit,  P.V.C.  slurry  plus 
olbar  chamical  and  pharmacauilcal 
products  and  tood  studs. 

A  varsalllo  sntall-scala  plant 
adoring  Inslanlanaous,  odlclonl 
and  Inasponslva  drying. 

Doas  nol  consume  water,  steam, 
oil,  gas  or  comprossad  air.  A.C.  or 
D,  C.  according  to  cuslomar's  wish. 


•  ask  for  brochuro  wHh  full  dolails 


.ANHYDRO  A/S.  36,  N0RREGADE.  COPENHAGEN  K,  DENMARK 
Totaphona  Minerva  4767  •  Tolagrams;  ANHYDRO  Copenhagen 


>2 
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The  final  stage  in  food  canning  —  an  industry 
where  continuity  of  output  and  a  clear  floor  are 
essential.  This  can  conveyor  is  powered  by  an 
electric  motor  with  Renold  stock  chain  drive  — 
a  combination  which  achieves  both  objects. 


RENOLD 


STOCK 
CHAIN  DRIVES 


RENOLD 


-the  ftKST  Mm  m  precision  chain 
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known; 
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for  over 
100  years 
as  the 
best 


Flavouring  essences 


RAYNER  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED  LONDON  NI8 


HYGIENIC  DRIP-PROOF 
PLUG  COCK 
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•  Designed  specially  for  the 
Food  Trade 


•  Has  hard  chrome  deposit  on 
the  plug  to  prevent  seizure 

•  Available  with  I.A.M.D.  or 
B.S.S.  1864;  1952  ends,  in 
straight-through  and  3-way 
'T  or  ‘L’  port  forms 


#  Clanded  to  prevent  leakage 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  TO: 


THE  REALM  ENGINEERING  WORKS  LTD 


267  WHITEHORSE  LANE,  SOUTH  NORWOOD.  LONDON,  S.E.25 


TELEGRAMS:  REALMARO,  SOUTHNOR,  LONDON.  TELEPHONE:  LIVINGSTONE  1087  8/9 


•  Easy  disassembly  for 
cleaning 


j|  HEV!  SET-UP 

for  the 


DUST 


JifOIV 

marketed 

by 


Technical  Sales  Office:  I  Dover  St„  LONDON,  W.L  Tel,  HYDe  Park  9528/9 


Par  nail  Road,  Fishponds,  BRISTOL 


IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

PULVERIZING  MACHINERY  DIVISION,  METALS  DISINTEGRATING  COMPANY  INC. 

Summit,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


The  new  organisation  will  utilise  the  manufacturing  be  passed  on  to  our  valued  customers  in  the  form  of 
facilities  of  Messrs.  George  Ad  lam  &  Sons  Ltd.,  more  competitive  prices,  w  eventual  48-hoi^  spares 
Pamall  Road,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  and  it  is  intended  service  and  a  greatly  improved  engineering  and 
that  the  economies  effected  by  this  arrangement  will  research  programme. 
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'for  the  rack^Age' 


If  it  catches  the  eye, 
it’s  the  one  they’ll 
buy.  The  “pack” 
makes  the  sale. 

Are  you  sure  yours 
has  maximum  self- 
assertion?  The  shopper 
doesn’t  ask  today,  so 
meet  her  half-way.  Pack 
the  Peters  way,  with 
inviting  glamour. 


ROBERT  PETERS 

\A\  MEMBER  OF  A  GROUP  MANUFACTURING  POLYTHENE 

CELLULOSE  FILM  AND  LAMINATES  •  IN  BAGS  SHEETS 
REELS  •  ANILINE  AND  ROTARY  GRAVURE  •  LETTER- 
PRESS  OR  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  •  BOXES  COLLAPS¬ 
IBLE  AND  RIGID  •  COVERALL  PAPER  BAGS  AND  CARRIERS 

ROBERT  PETERS  (Nottm.)  Ltd.  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham  *  LONDON:  39  Hertford  Street,  W.l.  GRO.  3648  (3  lines) 


iMlik  4toola 


[cash  mores] 


■  eiTISM  MATieiAl  ONLY 

On*  •!  th«  STAINIISS  STIil  STOCKNOlDIKt  in  t  h  •  cowntry. 

COMPITITIVi  PtlCIS  SIND  fO«  STOCK  IIST 


JOHM  CASHMORE  LTD 

GT.  BRIDGE  •  TIPTON  •  STAFFS.  T«l.  Tipton  llPljl 
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YORK  Refrigeration  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  many  widely  dissimilar  products.  Each  installation, 
designed  specially  for  its  purpose,  is  built  to  the  highest 
standards  of  reliability  and  performance. 

Backed  by  70  years  technical  experience 
YORK  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  organisations 

devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial  and 
commercial  refrigerating  and  air  conditioning  equipment. 


a  few  renowned  users 
of  York  Equipment 

J.  BIBBY  &  SONS  LTD. 

BROWN.  WILLS  &  NICHOLSON  LTD. 

M.  BYWATER  &  CO.  LTD. 

CADBURY  BROS.  LTD. 

H.  W.  CARTER  &  CO.  LTD. 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LTD. 
ELDORADO  ICE  CREAM  CO.  LTD. 
FROPAX. 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS  LTD. 
HOLLINGSWORTHS  (WEDNESBURY)  LTD. 
J.  LYONS  &  CO.  LTD. 

MAYNARDS  LTD. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  DAIRY  LTD. 

NESTLE  COMPANY  LTD. 

PEEK.  FREAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

JAS.  PASCALL  LTD. 

ROWNTREE  &  CO.  LTD. 

J.  SAINSBURY  LTD. 

SMEDLEY'S  LTD. 

UNILEVER  LTD 

UNION  COLD  STORAGE  CO.  LTD. 
WRIGLEY  PRODUCTS  LTD. 


Part  of  the  YORK  refrigerating  plant  at  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  J.  Sainsbury  Ltd.,  Union  Street,  London,  S.E.I.  The  plant 
includes  five  6i'  x  twin  cylinder  compressors,  belt  driven  from 
40  h.p.  motors. 


YORK  SHIPLEY  LIMITED  •  NORTH  CIRCULAR  ROAD  •  LONDON  N.W.2 

BIRMINGHAM  •  DUBLIN  •  GLASGOW  •  MANCHESTER  NOTTINGHAM 

Associated  Companies.  Branches  and  Distributors  throughout  the  World 
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EUECTRIC  OPERATIOH 
Diract  alactric  actuation  W 
aithar  local  or  ramota  cao 
trol.  Sizaa  — 12'.  I 


HANDWHEEL  OPERATION 
as  tuppliad  for  all  normal  ro- 
quiramanti  and  adaquata  for 
tha  racommandad  working 
praasuras.  Sizaa  K — 14'. 


PRESSURE  CLOSING  uaing 
air,  watar  or  oil  praaaura  for 
local  or  ramota  control,  aizaa 
I' — V.  Alto  available  in  Praa- 
tura  Opening.  Sizaa  |' — 6'. 


SAUNDERS  VALVE  COMPANY  LIMITED.  Diaphragm  Valve  Division.  CWMBRAN.  NEWPORT.  MONMOUTHSHIK 


€NROB£R 

BANDS 


Photograph  by  Courtesy  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.  Ltd. 


Standard  patterns  from  stock 
British  made  throughout 
Always  run  true 


Enrober  belts  are  made  in  Bright  Patent  or 
Stainless  Steel  Wire  and  are  precision-made 
with  equipment  of  our  own  design  based  on 
nearly  40  years  manufaauring  experience. 
Special  patterns  supplied  for  non-standard 
machines. 


BRITANNIA  WORKS  *  HAYES  ■  MIDDLESEX  Phone:  HAYES  3961  Grams:  GREENINGS  HAYES.  MIDDLESEX 

HEAD  OFFICE!  BRITANNIA  WORKS  WARRINGTON  LANCS.  TEL.:  WARRINGTON  32401 

NC.  U  I 
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BEN/amjn 


lights  the  way 


— to  increased  production.  Good  lighting  is  an 

essential  tool  in  any  industry — the  planning 
of  it  a  job  for  experts.  Today  industrialists  rely 

on  the  experience  and  advice  of  Benjamin  as 
they  have  done  for  the  last  half  century. 

Consult  Benjamin  and  let  them  put  your  workers 
on  a  full-time  basis. 


V 


Better 

lighting 

bg 


Bcojamia  Flarvlicr  FHtbms 
U»ed  single  or  in  continuoui^  run»  they 
havr  proved  tbeir  worth  in  faetorie* 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  just  on« 
of  the  vast  range  of  redectors  specially 
designed  for  a  specihc  application  by 
Benjamin. 


Bmmu 


is 


V 


iir 


Please  mrite  for  full  details  to  : 


THE  BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  LIMITED  •  TOTTENHAM  •  LONDON  N17 
Telephone:  TOTtenham  3252  (5  lines)  Telegrams:  “Benjalect,  Southtot,  London” 


BIRMINGHAM:  5  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham  2,  Tel.  MIDland  5197  LEEDS:  49  Basinghall  Street,  Leeds  1.  Tel.  LEEDS  25379 
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SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  FILL  A  LONG  FELT  NEED  FOR  A  MEDIUM  SIZED  POWER 
»^OLLER  CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  PASTRY  AND  YET  . 
NOT  SO  WASTEFUL  OF  SPACE  TO  MAKE  IT  IMPRACTICAL 
FOR  THE  AVERAGE  USER 


COMPACT  DESIGN 


ROBUST  CONSTRUCTION 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 


We  also  manufacture  a  HAND-OPERATED  PASTRY 
ROLLER.  A  boon  to  those  with  limited  space,  the  hand-operated 
roller  can  be  operated  byayoung  person  without  fatique.  Sturdily 
constructed  yet  not  too  heavy  to  move  about  when  required. 


I 


The  John  Hunt  range  of  equipment  includes 
"Little  Champion"  Pie  &  Tart  Machines, 


"Little  Champion"  Pie  &  Tart  Machines, 
"Duratax"  Cake  Mixers,  Dough  Mixers, 
Electric  Potato  Peelers,  etc. 


FULL  DETAILS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


THOUSANDS  Of  'JOHN  HUNT' MACH/NSS  IN 
OPIHA  VON  THROUGHOUT  GRSAT  BRITAIN  S  OVERSEAS. 
JOHN  HUNT(Bolion)  LTD.  ALMA  WORKS  RASBOTTOM  ST.BOLTON  Tel.585IBolLon 


70 
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From  the  spruce  trees  of  Scandinavia  comes  SCANDINAVIAN, 


SCANDINAVIAN  Is  specially 
recommended  for  use  in  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  Foods  and  Confectionery 
because  it  is 

PURE -ODOURLESS 
HYGIENIC 

Therefore  the  contents  are  safe 
and  saleable,  the  cost  of  protec¬ 
tive  linings  may  be  cut  and  the 
excellent  printing  surface  ensures 
sales  appeal. 

Many  standard  grades  available. 
Svecial  weights  produced  to  order. 
The  mills  and  their  agents  welcome 
eriQuiries.  delight  in  dealing  with 
individual  problems. 


the  pure  folding  box  board  specially  devised  for  the  packaging  of 
sensitive  products.  The  absolute  purity  of  SCANDINAVIAN  creates 
a  product  free  from  taint  by  taste  or  odour.  Superior  in  lightness, 
whiteness  and  rigidity,  SCANDINAVIAN  presents  a  perfect 
surface  for  printing  and  can  save  the  cost  of  protective  linings. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


f 


PURE  FOLDINC  BOX  BOARD 


SCANDINAVIAN  PACKING  FOR 
SENSITIVE  PRODUCTS 
The  name  Scandinavian  guarantees 
a  pure  folding  box  board  produced 
by  the  associated  box  board 
manufacturers  of  Finland. 

Norumy  and  Sweden. 


Ask  your  boxmaker  or  agents  of  the  FINNISH.  NORWEGIAN  AND  SWEDISH  FOLDING  BOX  BOARD  MILLS  OR  WRITE  TO  THE 
INFORMATION  &  RESEARCH  DEPT.,  P.O.  BOX  7232  STOCKHOLM  7 
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1^0  heads  are  better  than  one  so  send  that  flavouring  problem  to  the 


As  acknowledged  experts  in  the  field  of  food  flavouring  it  is  possible  fredk.  boehm  ltd., 
that  we  have  the  answer  to  your  immediate  flavouring  problem.  If  not,  continues  to  supply 
the  Boehm  Experimental  Kitchen  will  get  to  grips  with  it  and  do  its  best  A-JI-MQ-IWOT 

to  find  a  solution.  This  service  is  absolutely  free  and,  needless  to  add,  is  Mono-sodium  glutamate  99%  pure, 

becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  manufacturers.  Incidentally,  YE  ATE  X 

many  products  today  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  shrewd  advice  and  Auioiysed  Yeast  Extract. 

technical  help  of  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd.  Why  not  put  P  ROT  EX 

your  problem  in  the  post  to  them  NOW?  Hydroiised  Protein. 


FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  BENTINCK  STREET,  W.l  Telephone  WELbeck  7933 
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Electronic  Control  Panel  behind  Brewery  Fermenting  Vat  at  Ely  Brewery,  Cardiff 


Modulating  Motorised  Valve  on  Cooling 
water  supply. 


WHY  HONEYWELL  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL? 


SOME  ANSWERS  ARE  GIVEN  BELOW— MANY  OTHERS  COULD 
BE  BASED  ON  YOUR  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 


The  Honeywell  system  controls  fermenta¬ 
tion  temperature  to  within  J‘F.  at 
the  measuring  point,  Optimum  conditions 
are  reproduced  automatically  and  with 
previously  unattainable  accuracy— to 
maintain  top  quality  for  every  brew. 

A  Honeywell  Immersion  Thermostat- 
inserted  in  the  brew— measures  brew  tem¬ 
perature  and  operates  through  a  Honeywell 
Electronic  Control  Panel  to  position  a  Mod¬ 
ulating  Motorised  Control  Valve  in  the 
cooling  water  line.  As  a  result,  brew  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  at  a  constant  value 


for  a  predetermined  period  —  set  by  a  timer. 
Vat  cooling  at  the  Ely  Brewery  is  one  ex¬ 
ample  drawn  from  an  ever  expanding  range 
of  processes,  in  Brewing  and  many  other  in¬ 
dustries,  which  have  been  made  completely 
efficient  by  the  installation  of  Honeywell 
controls.  Specific  information,  related  to 
your  particular  requirements  is  always  free¬ 
ly  available.  Write  to  Honeywell-Brown  Ltd. 
1  Wadsworth  Road,  Perivale,  Middlesex. 
Sales  Offices  located  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Britain  and  Europe;  distributors  throughout 
the  world. 


Honeywell 
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What  is 
the  secret 
of  the  ^ 
perfect  | 

toffee  ? 

I 

You  don't  have  to  look  into  the  crystal  for  [ 
the  answer  to  a  bright  future  in  toffee 
making.  For  over  50  years  NUCOCOS,  the  I 
supreme  confectionery  butter,  has  been  the  j 
lucky  star  of  quality  toffee  manufacture.  f 

k 

NUCOCOS  gives  resistance  to  stickiness, 
candying  and  softening.  It  increases  the  shelf 
life,  and  gives  an  added  quality  to  toffees  by  ; 
reason  of  the  extra  creaminess  it  imparts  ...  | 

it's  the  way  that  toffees  made  with  NUCOCOS  ^ 
go  down,  that  puts  sales  up. 

Our  Advisory  Department  is  always  at  your 
service  and  will  be  happy  to  provide  full  k 
technical  details  of  NUCOCOS.  I 


LODERS  &  NUCOLINE  LTD. 


Souihrrn  Arra 

UNILEVER  HOUSE  •  BLACKFRIARS  LONDON  EC  4  •  T*l  CENtral  i313 


NorOtrrn  Arte 

LIVERPOOL  ROAD  ■  WARRINGTON 
LANCS  .  Tel  WARRINGTON  3121 1 


itetland  otti  Northern  Irtlono 
19.  BLYTHSWOOOSQ  •  GLASGOW  CX 
T«l  GLASGOW  CENTRAL  8921 
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Packaging — the  final  sales  appeal 

The  time  is  not  long  past  when  good  food,  whether  of 
the  uncooked  or  processed  variety,  was  sold  largely 
on  its  appearance  or  on  the  reputation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  shopkeeper  involved.  Short  as  has 
been  the  intervening  time,  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  can  no  longer  be  said  to  apply.  A  reputation 
for  quality  goods  is,  of  course,  of  enormous  value, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  or  the  manufac¬ 
turer;  but  the  attractive  presentation  of  goods  is 
assuming  an  ever-greater  importance  in  their  success¬ 
ful  marketing,  and  food  packaging  is  in  consequence 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
food  manufacturer’s  activities. 

This  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  continued  growth 
in  the  sales  of  prepackaged  foods.  It  is  estimated, 
for  example,  that  the  sale  of  prepackaged  fruit  and 
vegetables  will  reach  200  million  packs  in  1958,  an 
increase  of  2,000  times  on  the  figure  in  1954. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  Financial  Times,  one 
Brighton  firm  is  already  sending  out  peeled  potatoes 
in  polythene  bags  to  restaurants  and  hospitals,  where 
their  rapid  use  enables  them  to  be  cooked  before 
deterioration  occurs,  and  if  efforts  now  being  made 
to  secure  amendments  in  the  preservative  regulations 
are  successful,  the  sale  of  peeled  potatoes,  and  even 
of  ready  chipped  potatoes,  prepackaged  and  suitably 
preserved,  can  be  expected  to  spread  to  the  retail 
market. 

Meat,  too,  is  being  prepackaged  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  this  practice  is  said  to  have  increased 
meat  sales  by  as  much  as  25%  in  those  stores  where 
it  has  been  adopted.  Fresh  fish  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  range  of  food  being  marketed  in 
this  way. 

The  growth  of  quick-frozen  foods  is  adding  a  fur¬ 
ther  stimulus  to  the  trend  towards  prepackaged 
foods,  and  modern  standards  of  hygiene  are  also 
playing  their  part.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  the  estimated  fact  that  only  one  woman 
in  five  now  goes  shopping  with  a  shopping  list.  The 
rest  are  guided  largely  by  eye  appeal  in  their  selection 
of  purchases,  or  in  their  desire  to  purchase  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  at  all,  and  in  capturing  the  eye 
of  either  the  thoughtful  shopper  or  the  impulse  buyer 


the  attractively  packaged  article  is  showing  itself  an 
easy  winner. 

On  p.  22  of  this  month’s  issue  of  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture,  we  present  an  illustrated  review  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  food  packaging  during  the  p)ast  year, 
including  descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
new  materials  and  machines  which  are  now  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Aluminium  cans  offer  further  challenge 

A  NEW  drawing  technique  for  the  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  of  seamless  aluminium  food  cans  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Kaiser  Aluminium  and  Chemical 
Corporation.  The  company’s  container  plant  at 
Wanatah,  Indiana,  is  now  at  work  producing  an 
initial  order  of  5,500,000  of  the  aluminium  food  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  Kraft  Foods  division  of  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation.  The  new  drawing  process, 
one  of  several  aluminium  can  production  methods 
devised  by  the  Kaiser  company,  produces  a  seamless 
can  body  and  bottom  in  one  piece  by  the  pressing 
of  a  flat  disc  of  sheet  aluminium  on  to  a  die. 

The  Kraft  cans,  which  will  be  used  to  package  the 
company’s  grated  cheese,  are  said  to  be  the  first  food 
cans  to  be  made  of  the  light  metal  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  United  States.  Looking  to  the  future  of  alu¬ 
minium  cans,  D.  A.  Rhoades,  Kaiser’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  said  that  conversion  of 
only  10%  of  the  existing  can  market  to  aluminium 
would  require  200,000  tons  of  the  metal,  or  10%  of 
the  total  aluminium  industry’s  capacity. 

Major  advantages  cited  for  the  aluminium  cans  in¬ 
clude  high  protective  qualities,  attractive  appearance, 
light  weight,  which  will  reduce  transport  costs,  and 
an  ability  to  be  opened  easily.  Although  unit  cost 
initially  may  be  higher  in  some  instances,  the  alu¬ 
minium  can,  Mr.  Rhoades  said,  will  be  entirely  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  types  of  containers  where  it  is 
possible  to  make  effective  use  of  aluminium’s  unique 
properties. 

With  the  tin-plate  supply  position  in  this  country 
still  by  no  means  stabilised,  food  manufacturers  will 
watch  with  interest  the  progress  now  being  made  in 
the  development  of  aluminium  containers  which  can 
compete  economically  with  the  traditional  tin  can. 
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Colours  for  safety 

Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  industrial  accidents.  The  practice  of  painting 
obvious  hazards  and  safety  equipment  in  bright 
colours  has  long  been  followed  in  many  factories,  but 
the  system  of  colouring  used  has  been  by  no  means 
universal,  and  this  has  inevitably  led  to  confusion 
when  workers  have  moved  from  one  factory  to 
another.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this,  the  British 
Standards  Institution  has  now  issued  recommenda¬ 
tions  (B.S.  2929)  for  a  unified  system  of  Safety 
Colours  in  Industry.  This  system  is  rendered  all  the 
more  significant  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  a  code  of  safety  colours  shortly  to  be 
recommended  for  world- wide  adoption  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organisation  for  Standardisation.  There  is 
therefore  every  hope  that  there  will  grow  up  through¬ 
out  the  world  a  unified  system  of  easily  recognisable 
safety  colours. 

The  British  Standard  recommendations  include  the 
use  of  three  main  colours — red,  orange-yellow  and 
green.  These  are  to  have  essentially  the  same  signi¬ 
ficance  as  in  traffic  control  systems — red  for  acute 
danger,  orange-yellow  for  a  warning  of  danger,  and 
green  for  the  identification  of  safety  equipment.  Con¬ 
trasting  colours  are  used  with  the  three  main  colours 
to  form  patterns  which  make  for  easier  visibility. 
Thus  a  red  and  white  chequered  pattern  would  be 
used  for  the  door  of  a  store  containing  inflammable 
spirits  such  as  petroleum.  Other  examples  of  the 
recommendations  include  the  use  of  red  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  buttons,  wires  or  handles  to  be  used  in  an 
emergency  to  stop  machines,  and  for  fire-fighting 
equipment ;  orange-yellow  with  diagonal  black 
stripes  to  give  warning  of  risks  arising  from  changes 
in  floor  level,  floor  or  head  obstructions,  and  open 
machinery  guards;  green  for  fire  and  emergency 
exits. 

Representatives  from  a  large  number  of  British  in¬ 
dustrial  organisations  have  co-operated  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  these  recommendations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  use  in  practice  will  help  to  reduce  the  heavy 
toll  of  industrial  accidents. 

Diet  foods — a  $2jo  million  market 

One  of  the  fastest-growing  branches  of  the  U.S.  food 
industry  is  said  to  be  that  concerned  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  diet  foods,  for  which  there  is  now  a  $250 
million  market  in  the  U.S. A.  According  to  Mr.  Alan 
Randall,  vice-president  of  Monarch  Foods,  a  unit  of 
the  Consolidated  Foods  Corporation,  the  sales  of  diet 
foods  have  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  annual  sales  volume  now  outpaces  that 
of  baby  foods  in  its  share  of  the  total  food  products 
market.  Mr.  Randall  forecasts,  moreover,  that  as 


a  result  of  widespread  supermarket  merchandising 
these  sales  would  continue  to  grow. 

Explaining  this  very  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of 
diet  food  lines,  he  said  that  some  75  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  now  diet-conscious.  This  vast  market,  he 
said,  is  drawn  from  “self-imposed"  dieters,  who 
want  to  lose  a  little  weight  or  to  keep  their  present 
figures  without  embarking  on  the  rigours  of  a  full- 
scale  diet.  These  two  groups,  he  said,  make  up  the 
mass  market  for  good-tasting  diet  foods  of  low 
calorific  content.  Additional  diet  food  customers  in¬ 
clude  medical  cases  such  as  heart  patients,  diabetics 
and  geriatrics. 

The  British  medical  profession  is  anxious  that  as 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  dietetics 
spreads  in  this  country  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  increased  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  in  the  selection  of  balanced  meals,  with 
physical  exercise  playing  an  increased  part  in  the 
prevention  of  over- weight,  rather  than  by  a  flight  to 
any  specialised  dietary  foods.  None  the  less,  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  what  the  reaction  of  the 
British  public  will  be  if  and  when  the  consciousness 
of  the  dietary  value  of  individual  foods  ever  reaches 
the  level  now  pertaining  in  the  U.S. A.  Should  it 
follow  the  American  pattern,  the  potential  market 
for  dietary  foods  in  this  country  would  also  appear 
to  be  enormous. 

'What  sit(e  of  pig? 

The  competitive  pressure  of  imported  Danish  bacon, 
subject  now  to  a  10%  ad  valorem  duty  but  to  no 
quota  restrictions,  is  forcing  the  British  pig  industry 
to  serious  consideration  of  how  the  challenge  can 
best  be  met.  Questions  of  tariff  protection  and  price 
support  apart,  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  appear 
to  be  faced  with  two  alternatives.  It  can  modify  the 
pigs  being  bred,  so  as  the  produce  bacon  pigs  as  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  quality  as  those  the  Danes  are  them¬ 
selves  producing;  or  it  can  modify  its  curing  and 
manufacturing  techniques  the  better  to  utilise  the 
types  of  pig  which  can  most  economically  be  raised  in 
this  country. 

Each  alternative  has  its  advocates.  If  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Wiltshire  cure  is  to  maintain  its  almost  univer¬ 
sal  popularity,  then  steps  will  certainly  have  to  be 
taken  to  develop  more  uniform  bacon  pigs.  The 
Danish  breeders  have  carried  this  specialisation  to 
the  extent  of  developing  a  single  breed  of  bacon  pig, 
designed  to  give  as  little  fat  as  is  reasonably  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  announced  new  grading  and  selection  stan¬ 
dards  designed  to  bring  about  further  improvements 
in  the  already  high  quality  of  Danish  sides. 

Not  everyone  in  the  industry  subscribes  to  the 
idea  that  the  future  of  British  bacon  necessarily  lies 
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in  the  Wiltshire  cure,  however.  With  more  and  more 
bacon  being  sold  in  a  sliced,  prepackaged  form,  the 
side  of  bacon  is  no  longer  the  unit  receiving  public 
appraisal,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  auth¬ 
orities  that  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  In  a 
recent  article*  advocating  the  wider  use  of  larger 
pigs,  Mr.  H.  R.  Davidson,  Vice-President  of  the 
British  Society  of  Animal  Production  and  a  former 
head  of  the  Pig  Department  of  the  Rowett  Research 
Institute,  has  discussed  ways  in  which  heavier  pigs 
can  be  more  efficiently  utilised  in  the  modem  meat 
products  factory.  Pointing  out  that  rashered  bacon 
now  accounts  for  only  about  one  third  of  the  total 
consumption  of  pig  meat,  and  that  the  demand  for 
sausages,  pork  pies  and  luncheon  meat  is  growing 
every  year,  he  cites  the  example  of  T.  Wall  and  Sons 
(Meat  Products),  Ltd.,  and  T.  Wall  and  Sons  (Handy 
Foods),  Ltd.,  who  have  now  developed  their  pro¬ 
duction  programmes  on  the  basis  of  the  heavier  pig. 
Only  such  cuts  as  are  required  from  the  back,  the 
shoulder  and  the  ham  need  be  cured,  and  the  rest 
of  the  meat  can  be  used  for  manufacturing  a  range 
of  prepared  commodities,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  extra  fat  of  the  larger  carcase  may  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  rather  than  a  liability. 

Certainly  he  produces  convincing  figures  to  sup¬ 
port  his  argument  that  larger  pigs  are  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  rear,  and  a  better  proposition  for  the  British 
farmers  as  a  whole.  Only  a  little  over  two  years 
ago  67  different  breeds  or  crosses  of  pigs  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  suitable  for  British  conditions,  and 
although  most  of  these  are  not  reared  on  a  large  scale, 
at  least  seven  major  breeds  exist,  each  with  its 
advocates  and  each  with  its  advantages  for  different 
conditions  of  mixed  farming.  The  adoption  of  only 
one  or  two  breeds  on  a  nation-wide  basis  would 
therefore  be  a  very  large-scale  enterprise. 

On  the  economic  side,  Mr.  Davidson  challenges 
the  view  that  heavier  pigs  are  more  expensive, 
weight  for  weight,  to  produce.  He  quotes  the  results 
of  two  series  of  experiments,  one  performed  recently 
and  the  other  some  30  years  ago,  which  show  that 
the  unit  dead-weight  cost  of  producing  pigs  of  280  lb. 
live  weight  is  only  87%  that  of  producing  pigs  of 
140  lb.  live  weight.  He  contends  that  this  more 
than  compensates  for  the  decreased  unit  price  which 
the  heavier  carcases  will  command,  and  suggests  that 
the  efficient  utilisation  of  the  larger  pig  in  a  mixed 
products  factory  should  in  any  case  eliminate  the 
essential  difference  in  unit  value  between  the  large 
carcase  and  the  small. 

Whether  these  views  will  find  wide  acceptance 
throughout  the  pig  industry  is  problematical.  They 
do,  however,  offer  an  interesting  challenge  to  the 
threat  from  the  Danish  “  mass-produced  pig.” 

*  H.  R.  Davidson.  Progress,  1957,  (256),  85. 


Spices  and  ulcers 

A  DIET-HEALTH  relationship  which  has  been  discussed 
recently  in  America  is  the  question  of  spices  in  meals 
for  peptic  ulcer  sufferers.  The  bland  diet  that  is 
necessary  for  the  healing  period  is  often  too  unpal¬ 
atable  for  recovering  patients  to  adhere  strictly  to  it. 
Tests  on  50  ulcer  cases  at  the  Harvard  University 
Medical  School  have  shown  that  some  spices  can  be 
safely  consumed;  these  are  cinnamon,  allspice, 
mace,  sage,  thyme,  paprika,  and  caraway  seed. 
Adding  these  to  the  diet  brought  no  discomfort  and 
the  rate  of  ulcer  site  healing  was  not  interfered  with. 
Spices  which  had  harmful  effects,  however,  were 
black  pepj)er,  chili  pepper,  mustard,  cloves,  and  nut¬ 
meg.  The  doctors  concerned  in  this  research  went  as 
far  as  suggesting  that  ulcer  treatment  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  prescribing  the  ”  safe  ”  spices  in  the  diet, 
for  the  resultant  improvement  in  palatability  would 
bring  more  co-operation  from  the  diet-weary. 

Disproving  a  complaint 

Some  evidence  of  the  care  taken  to  ensure  that  a 
baker  accused  of  producing  a  loaf  containing  extra¬ 
neous  matter  does  not  get  rapped  over  the  knuckles 
unfairly  is  given  bv  Lancashire  countv  analyst.  Dr. 
G.  H.  Walker. 

Commenting  in  his  annual  report  on  a  sample  of 
part  of  a  brown  loaf  with  needle  and  thread,  he  says 
this  sample  was  submitted  by  a  county  sampling 
officer  as  the  result  of  a  complaint  from  a  hospital 
that  the  needle,  threaded  with  about  five  inches  of 
fawn-coloured  thread,  had  been  found  adjacent  to, 
but  not  in  the  loaf,  when  it  was  being  sliced. 

The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  needle  and 
thread  had  been  in  the  loaf. 

Both  the  needle  and  thread  were  clean  and  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  adhering  particles  of  dough,  fur¬ 
thermore  the  fawn  colour  of  the  mercerised  cotton 
was  not  derived  from  the  brown  bread  itself. 

Needles  and  white  cotton  and  mercerised  cotton 
were  placed  in  brown  dough  and  baked.  The  needles 
remained  bright  and  the  thread  remained  perfectly 
white,  but  particles  of  dough  were  found  to  be 
attached  firmly  to  the  threads  and  even  to  the  needles. 

It  was  reported,  therefore,  that  the  colour  of  the 
fawn  thread  was  certainly  not  derived  from  the 
brown  bread  submitted  with  it  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  needle  and  thread  had  been 
embedded  in  the  loaf  prior  to  baking. 

The  complaint  will  strike  most  people  as  having 
been  somewhat  fatuous  in  the  first  place.  Yet  many 
manufacturers  have  been^the  victims  of  equally  irre¬ 
sponsible  claims,  and  there  is  some  comfort  to  be 
gained  from  the  knowledge  that  a  public  authority 
will  go  to  such  lengths  to  prove  the  facts. 
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Aberdeen  seeks  fish  storage  facilities 

The  need  for  improved  processing  and  marketing 
facilities,  and  more  particularly  for  the  creation  of 
storage  facilities  at  the  major  fishing  pwrts,  has  been 
stressed  in  Scotland,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  are  awaited  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  The  position  has  been  stressed  in  Aberdeen 
because  of  the  growing  difficulty  there  of  getting  an 
economic  price  for  fish  landings  in  periods  of  glut 
supply.  Granton  has  also  been  very  adversely 
affected  and  has  recently  presented  a  plea  for  some 
action.  Aberdeen  merchants  have  made  one  of  the 
most  realistic  proposals  so  far  in  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  co-operative  action  by  the  merchant  firms 
to  provide  quick  freezing  and  storage  facilities  to 
freeze  20  tons  per  day  and  hold  at  least  1,000  tons. 

The  problem  inherent  in  such  a  plan  is  that  com¬ 
mon  to  all  such  industries,  that  combined  action  is 
difficult  to  secure.  The  economic  factors  will  prob¬ 
ably  force  some  such  move,  however,  even  if  the 
various  units  are  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  In  any  event,  a  scheme  could  be  worked 
out  which  would  maintain  individual  freedom  while 
still  providing  the  facilities  needed. 

The  position  can  best  be  outlined  by  pointing  to  the 
3,800  tons  of  good  fish  unsold  in  Aberdeen  in  1955 ; 
in  1956,  this  figure  was  2,750  tons.  On  top  of  this 
unsold  volume,  the  fishing  industry  saw  about  half  its 
catch  last  year  go  at  uneconomic  prices.  Had  the 
jx)rt  had  adequate  freezing  and  storage  facilities,  all 
this  fish  could  have  been  saved  and  held  either  for 
release  in  periods  of  scarcity,  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  export. 

The  export  factor  is  one  which  has  particular  im¬ 
portance.  So  far,  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  export  of  prime  Scottish  fish.  But  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  foreign  markets  do  exist  and 
could  be  expanded.  Some  15  of  the  200  Aberdeen 
merchants  export  at  present,  and  one  firm  in  par¬ 
ticular  recently  took  fresh  fish  from  Aberdeen  over¬ 
land  to  Milan,  in  Italy.  The  Aberdonians  have  their 
eyes  on  the  European  Free  Trade  Market,  which  is 
emerging,  and  see  no  reasons  why  prime  North  Sea 
fish  should  not  go  to  Europe  by  road  or  air. 

This  calls  for  processing  and  holding  facilities 
which  are  presently  lacking  and  the  obvious  question 
is  why  this  should  be.  The  Scots  point  out  that  the 
White  Fish  Authority  cannot  lend  money  in  Scotland 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  England  since  the  Scottish 
law  does  not  accept  movables  as  security.  In  a  pro¬ 
ject  demanding  expenditure  of  perhaps  ;^ioo,ooo, 
the  security  must  eventually  be  the  contents,  but 
under  Scottish  law  this  is  not  permissible.  Net  effect 
has  been  that  Scotland  gets  a  loan  of  25%  as  against 
the  80%  advances  which  are  made  in  England.  The 
Aberdeen  fish  firms  are  now  campaigning  for  a  com- 
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parable  basis  so  that  Scottish  firms  can  have  the  same 
facilities  as  in  England  where  quick  freezing  and  pro¬ 
cessing  have  been  pushed  ahead  strongly,  sometimes 
by  individual  firms  and  sometimes  by  groups. 

Animal  health  and  food  safety 

The  relationship  between  animal  and  human  health 
formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  World  Health  Organi¬ 
sation  conference  held  in  Warsaw.  The  conference 
was  the  first  international  meeting  of  WHO  to  be  held  * 
in  Poland,  and  was  attended  by  medical  and  veterin-  . 
ary  scientists  from  23  countries  in  the  European  re-  P 
gion  of  WHO.  I 

During  a  discussion  on  food  poisoning,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  over  70%  of  the  outbreaks  of  food 
poisoning  occurring  in  Britain  during  1956  were  due 
to  meat  and  about  10%  to  other  foods  of  animal  ' 
origin — eggs,  milk  and  cheese.  Processed  and  made-  j 
up  meat  products  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  dan-  | 
gerous  sources  of  food  poisoning,  accounting  for  85%  j 
of  the  outbreaks  due  to  meat.  Some  9%  of  the  meat  | 
outbreaks  were  due  to  canned  meats  and  i-6%  to 
fresh  meat. 

Salmonella  infection  was  reported  to  have  been  a  ^ 
cause  of  concern  in  Sweden  since  the  war.  A  meat- 
borne  infection  in  1953  affected  9,000  bacteriologic- 
ally  confirmed  cases,  and  in  1957  there  were  cases  1 
due  to  boneless  veal  imported  from  New  Zealand.  , 

Salmonella  infection  is  also  frequently  spread  by  J 
eggs,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Polish  record  in  j  t 
this  respect  is  particularly  good,  since  Poland  is  the  I  a 
only  country  from  which  Great  Britain  imports  eggs  I 
in  which  this  particular  kind  of  infection  has  not  so  !  S 
far  been  found. 

The  discussions  on  preventing  food  infection  were  ^  F 
concentrated  on  three  points :  ^ 

1.  Prevention  at  the  place  of  production.  The  s  ti 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle,  which  has  d 
been  achieved  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands,  n 
and  in  which  progress  was  reported  from  other  coun-  g 
tries,  provides  an  example  of  this  approach. 

2.  The  adequate  processing  of  foods  to  eliminate 
food  poisoning  organisms.  An  example  is  the  pas- 
teurisation  of  liquid  eggs. 

3.  Better  hygiene  among  food  handlers.  Infections 

of  the  nose  and  throat,  dirty  hands  and  neglected  cuts  ^ 
among  those  who  prepare,  sell  and  serve  food  were  fi| 
held  to  be  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  disease.  a 

Discussion  also  took  place  on  the  incidence  of  beef  ^ 
tapeworm  in  the  Netherlands,  where  4,000  to  5,000 
patients  are  treated  annually  for  the  disease.  The 
pasturing  of  cattle  on  land  which  is  annually  flooded 
with  the  sewage-polluted  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  g( 
Maas  was  held  to  be  partially  responsible  for  the  1  tr 
spread  of  the  disease.  ai 
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The  British  macaroni  industry  has  made  rapid  strides  during  post-war  years,  and 
controversy  has  naturally  arisen  about  the  relative  merits  of  imported  Italian  paste 
products  and  their  British-made  counterparts.  FOOD  MANUFACTURE  recently 
visited  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  of  the  British  factories  to  report  on  the  production 

of  this  type  of  product. 


British  Macaroni — 
A  Thriving 
New  Industry 
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For  many  years  the  popularity 
of  unleavened  paste  products — 
the  pates  alimentaires  of  France, 
and  paste  alimentari  of  Italy — has 
been  increasing  in  this  country. 
Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Continental  travel  on  the 
part  of  British  holiday-makers, 
and  the  spread  of  Continental-style 
restaurants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  demand  for  such  commo¬ 
dities  as  macaroni,  spaghetti,  ver¬ 
micelli  and  noodles  is  now  much 
greater  in  this  country  than  it  was 
in  pre-war  days.  Before  the  war, 
there  were  only  two  firms  in  Bri¬ 
tain  making  macaroni  products, 
and  not  more  than  i,ooo  tons  per 
year  were  produced.  This  produc¬ 
tion  has  now  risen  to  300  tons  per 
week — over  15  times  the  pre-war 
figure — and  the  British  industry  is 
continuing  to  expand.  During  the 
same  period,  imports  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  have  risen  from  1,000  tons 
to  3,000  tons  per  year,  but  this  is 
to  some  extent  off-set  by  the  fact 
that  not  all  the  home-produced 
goods  are  consumed  in  this  coun¬ 
try — Britain  is  already  building  up 
a  useful  export  trade. 


In  order  to  help  the  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry,  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  millers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  known  as  the  British  Maca¬ 
roni  Industry,  has  now  been 
formed.  By  suitable  publicity 
campaigns  designed  to  educate  the 
British  housewife  in  the  many  uses 
of  macaroni  products,  and  by 
stressing  the  high  quality  of  the 
home-produced  article,  this  organi¬ 
sation  hopes  to  promote  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  sale  of  British  goods. 

Modern  British  factory 

One  of  the  most  modem  factories 
producing  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
in  this  country  is  to  be  found  at 
Slough,  where  Beatall  Food  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Ltd.,  make  their  Sun  Pat 
brand  products.  Beatall’ s  are  now 
a  subsidiary  of  H.  S.  Whiteside 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  also  make  Sun 
Pat  foods.  The  two  firms  amalga¬ 
mated  in  1950,  Mr.  H.  S.  White- 
side  becoming  chairman  of  Beat- 
all's  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Barnes  its 


Above.  The  Buhler  mixer  and  vacuum 
press  for  macaroni  products  at  the  Slough 
factory  of  Beatall  Food  Products,  Ltd. 


managing  director.  The  firm 
moved  from  Chiswick  in  1952  to 
take  over  its  new  premises  at 
Slough. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  Blackwell,  the  production 
manager.  Mr.  Blackwell  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  production  of 
spaghetti  and  macaroni,  having 
been  associated  in  his  researches 
with  Mr.  A.  P.  O.  Rogers  until  the 
tragic  death  of  the  latter  in  a  rac¬ 
ing  accident  at  Goodwood  two 
years  ago.  As  Mr.  Blackwell 
points  out,  much  of  the  art  of 
spaghetti  manufacture  lies  in  the 
drying  operation,  a  procedure  so 
complex  that  he  prefers  to  use  the 
term  processing  to  the  simple  term 
drying.  As  a  result  of  his  work 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  he  has  been  able 
to  assist  in  the  design  of  special 
drying  chambers,  which  have  been 
constructed  by  BeatalTs  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  undoubtedly 
contribute  in  great  measure  to  the 
high  quality  of  their  paste  pro¬ 
ducts. 

In  the  course  of  this  research 
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A  close  up  of  the  head  of  the  Buhler  press,  showing  short-cut  macaroni  emerging  and 
falling  on  to  the  pre-drier. 


work,  a  comprehensive  surv'ey 
was  first  made  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  such  as  temperature, 
relative  humidity  and  wind  velo¬ 
city  prevailing  in  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  where  macaroni  products 
were  originally  dried  in  the  open 
air.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies 
it  was  found  possible  to  construct 
processing  chambers  in  which  the 
necessary  conditions  could  be 
created  artificially,  and  these 
chambers,  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  entirely  to  Beatall’s  own 
specifications,  now  form  the  essen¬ 
tial  nucleus  of  the  Slough  factory. 

As  well  as  studying  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  necessary  for 
the  successful  processing  of  the 
product,  Beatall’s  were  also  able 
to  study  and  re-create  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  a  wide  range  of 
overseas  climates,  and  to  observe 
the  behaviour  of  their  products 
under  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
by  the  Meteorological  Office,  who 
provided  details  of  the  prevalent 
atmospheric  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
able  to  build  up  a  substantial  ex- 
p)ort  trade,  which  now  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Macaroni  products  give  off 
or  absorb  moisture  according  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  by 
adjusting  their  processing  condi¬ 
tions  to  suit  the  conditions  preva¬ 
lent  in  any  country  for  which  the 
products  may  be  destined,  the  firm 
has  found  it  possible  to  give  a  two- 
year  quality  guarantee  for  any 
area  in  the  world. 

Raw  materials 

Another  important  aspect  of 
spaghetti  and  macaroni  manufac¬ 
ture  is,  of  course,  the  quality  of  the 
semolina  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
Here  the  British  manufacturers  as 
a  whole  are  particularly  fortunate. 
The  wheat  used  in  the  milling  of 
semolina  for  the  manufacture  of 
paste  products  must  have  certain 
special  characteristics,  including 
extreme  hardness,  low  starch  con¬ 
tent  and  high  protein  value.  The 
wheat  which  best  exhibits  these 
characteristics — a  type  known  as 
Durum — was  first  grown  in 
Russia,  and  is  now  cultivated  ex¬ 


tensively  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Balkan  regions.  It  was  introduced 
into  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  at 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  could 
not  be  widely  grown.  Where  the 
necessary  semi-arid  conditions  for 
its  successful  cultivation  do  exist, 
however — namely,  in  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  in 
the  Canadian  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskachewan,  Alberta  and 
Ontario — it  grows  to  a  perfection 
not  found  under  European  condi¬ 
tions,  so  that  even  the  Italians 
themselves  have  now  been  forced 
to  admit  that  the  Canadian  Amber 
Durum  used  by  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers  is  the  finest  which  can  be 
procured.  As  well  as  having  the 
necessary  characteristics  already 
described,  the  Canadian  wheat  has 
a  high  yellow  pigment  content. 
This  confers  on  the  products  the 
translucent  yellow  appearance 
which  is  reckoned  as  one  of  their 
attributes,  and  renders  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  artificial  colouring  unneces¬ 
sary. 

In  the  milling  of  semolina,  the 
bran  and  the  softer  parts  of  the 
endosj)erm,  corresponding  to 
about  50%  extraction  rate,  are 
removed  from  the  wheat.  The 
screenings,  which  represent  the 


hard  inner  particles  of  the  endo¬ 
sperm,  are  then  milled  and  graded 
into  fine,  medium  and  coarse 
grades  of  semolina. 

Mixing  and  pressing 

The  first  stage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti  is 
the  mixing  of  the  semolina  with 
water  in  the  correct  proportions. 
This  is  followed  by  the  pressing  | 
of  the  dough  and  its  extrusion  i 
through  perforated  plates  in  the  I 
desired  form.  These  operations  y 
are  carried  out  in  successive  com-  M 
partments  of  the  same  machine,  i 
The  semolina  is  first  emptied  into  B 
the  hopper  of  a  vibrating  screen,  1] 
and  is  subsequently  elevated  to  the  j 
press  by  a  Redler  conveyor. 

In  the  mixing  compartment  of 
the  press,  the  milled  grain  is  mixed 
with  water  in  a  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  proportioning 
unit,  which  allows  the  twin 
streams  of  water  and  semolina  to 
be  adjusted  at  will.  'About  35% 
of  water  is  normally  added,  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  the  moisture 
content  of  the  semolina  itself, 
which  is  determined  by  laboratory 
tests.  A  small  amount  of  salt  is 
added  dissolved  in  the  water,  thfe 
being  the  only  other  ingredient.  The 
semolina  and  water  are  well  mixed 
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Short-cut  macaroni  being  spread  on  drying  trays  after  its  passage  over  the  pre-drier. 


by  means  of  revolving  paddles, 
which  at  the  same  time  convey  the 
dough  along  the  5  ft.  length  of  the 
mixing  trough  and  discharge  it  at 
the  far  end.  Here  the  dough 
passes  through  a  small  intermedi¬ 
ary  chamber  into  the  screw  press. 

In  the  press  used  by  Beatall's — 
a  Buhler  T.P.J.  press  of  Swiss 
manufacture,  with  an  output  capa¬ 
city  of  half  a  ton  per  hour — the 
pressing  chamber  is  exposed  to 
vacuum  to  de-aerate  the  dough 
(see  Food  Manufacture,  Vol.  32, 
p.  481,  October,  1957).  The  use 
of  vacuum  in  this  way  has  made 
a  big  contribution  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality  in  long  paste  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  spaghetti  type.  It 
greatly  increases  the  translucency 
of  the  products,  and  removes  the 
troublesome  fracturing  which  can 
arise  from  the  presence  of  air- 
bubbles  in  the  dough. 

In  the  pressing  chamber  the 
dough  is  conveyed  along  by  an 
extmsion  worm,  which  kneads  it 
into  a  homogeneous  mass,  build¬ 
up  a  pressure  of  about  1,500  lb. 
p.s.i.  against  the  pressing  head. 
The  plasticised  dough  is  then 
forced  through  a  mould  of  the 
appropriate  design,  and  retains  its 
shape  after  extrusion. 

For  the  manufacture  of  spa¬ 


ghetti,  the  extrusion  plate  has 
simple  round  perforations  of  the 
desired  size.  In  the  manufacture 
of  macaroni,  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  plate  is  used.  Here  the 
round  perforations  carry  in  their 
centre  a  solid  pin,  suspended  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  and  fitted 
with  centralising  wings.  The 
dough  naturally  has  to  separate 
as  it  passes  the  suspending  arms, 
but  as  it  passes  between  the  pin 
and  the  edge  of  the  hole  it  is  re¬ 
formed  into  a  continuous  cylinder 
and  extruded  with  the  hollow  core 
typical  of  macaroni. 

In  the  manufacture  of  quick¬ 
cooking  macaroni,  one  of  their 
major  products,  Beatall's  use  a 
plate  containing  860  holes,  each 
3  5  mm.  in  diameter  and  carrying 
a  pin  of  15  mm.  diameter.  As  the 
macaroni  is  extruded  it  is  chopped 
off  by  a  revolving  knife,  the  sj)eed 
of  which  can  be  adjusted  to  give 
pieces  of  the  desired  length,  into 
short-cut  macaroni,  or  elbows. 
Because  of  its  short  length  and 
thin  walls,  this  product  can  be 
cooked  in  as  little  as  seven  min¬ 
utes. 

Pre-drying 

On  leaving  the  press,  the  pieces 
of  macaroni  fall  directly  on  to  a 


pre-drier.  This  consists  of  a  vi¬ 
brating  gauze  conveyor,  below 
which  are  fans  and  heating  ele¬ 
ments.  By  means  of  th^e  a 
stream  of  warm  air  is  blown  over 
the  product,  and  a  rapid  period  of 
drying  occurs.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  stage  at  which  rapid  dry¬ 
ing  can  be  allowed.  The  product 
loses  about  5%  of  water  at  this 
stage,  and  becomes  somewhat 
firmer  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the 
pre-drier  the  macaroni  pieces  are 
spread  on  to  trays,  which  are  filled 
into  racks  for  transportation  to 
the  drying  chambers. 

When  long  products  such  as 
spaghetti  are  produced,  the  ex¬ 
truded  strands  are  guillotined  to 
the  required  length  and  folded 
immediately  over  canes  as  they 
leave  the  pressing  head,  the  canes 
later  being  suspended  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  chambers  where  the  final  pro¬ 
cessing  takes  place. 

Drying 

It  is  in  the  drying  of  the  product 
that  the  main  art  of  spaghetti 
manufacture  lies.  As  the  drying 
chambers  are  being  filled  a  draught 
of  cold  air  is  maintained  which 
slightly  case-hardens  the  products. 
When  the  chamber  is  full  the  doors 
are  closed,  and  the  temperature  is 
increased;  from  this  stage  on  the 
process  has  to  be  extremely  care¬ 
fully  controlled.  Although  loss  of 
moisture  must  naturally  occur 
from  the  surface  of  the  product, 
the  process  was  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Blackwell  as  being 
one  of  "  drying  from  the  inside.” 
In  effect,  this  means  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  drying  must  be  such  as 
to  allow  the  constant  equilibration 
of  moisure  content  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  product.  This 
results  in  even  drying,  and  no  core 
of  moist  material  is  left  at  the 
centre  to  cause  rupture  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  as  it  subsequently  attempts 
to  dry  out. 

In  practice,  this  highly  special¬ 
ised  drying  is  carried  out  by  ap¬ 
plying  heat  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  very  high  humidity. 
The  drying  chambers  are  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  by  a  panel  of 
instruments,  which  are  actuated 
by  changes  in  temperature  and 
humidity  within  the  chambers. 
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Racks  of  long  spaghetti  ready  for  drying  in  the  processing  rooms. 


Capillaries  run  from  a  wet  and  a 
dry  bulb  to  two  expansion  plates, 
which  operate  a  baffle  plate.  This 
cuts  off  or  allows  access  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  two  diaphragms, 
which  control  the  application  of 
wet  or  dry  heat.  Temperature  is 
controlled  to  ±  i“F. 

The  drying  period  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  product,  as  the 
rooms  are  designed  for  use  with 
either  long  or  short  goods.  It 
varies  also  with  the  degree  of  dry¬ 
ness  required,  which  alters  with 
the  eventual  destination  of  the 
product. 

Paste  products  must  by  law  be 
dried  to  not  more  than  14%  mois¬ 
ture,  and  with  long  spaghetti  about 
24  hr.  is  necessary  to  achieve 
this  degree  of  dryness.  Products 
such  as  short-cut  macaroni  can  be 
dried  more  rapidly,  14  hr.  usually 
being  sufficient  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  moisture  content.  Since  each 
chamber  will  hold  about  i-J  tons 
of  short-cut  macaroni,  as  opposed 
to  about  I  ton  of  long  spaghetti, 
a  considerably  higher  output  can 
be  maintained  on  the  former  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  6  drying  chambers 
which  make  up  the  battery  at 
Beatall’s  factory  regularly  turn 
out  40  to  50  tons  of  short-cut 
macaroni  per  week. 

After  this  drying  process  the 
products  exhibit  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  mechanical  strength. 
The  short-cut  macaroni  pieces  are 
firm  and  not  easily  crushed, 
whilst  the  strands  of  long  spaghetti 
have  a  marked  resilience,  and  can 
be  bent  for  some  way  before  they 
eventually  break.  When  the  pro¬ 
ducts  do  fracture,  the  broken  sur¬ 
faces  have  a  translucent,  glassy 
appearance,  which  is  one  of  the 
standards  by  which  products  of 
this  type  are  judged.  It  is  here 
that  the  skill  and  knowledge  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  drying  process  are 
shown.  In  badly  processed  ma¬ 
terial,  this  mechanical  strength  is 
defective,  and  losses  from  broken 
and  crumbling  material  may  be 
heavy.  Moreover,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  paste  products  of 
this  kind  have  the  capacity  to  take 
up  or  lose  moisture  according  to 
the  temp)erature  and  relative  hu¬ 
midity  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  taking  up  of  moisture  natur¬ 


ally  leads  to  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  whilst  the  loss  of  moisture 
leads  to  contraction.  This  exposes 
the  product  to  severe  mechanical 
strains,  and  it  is  in  its  ability  to 
resist  these  strains  without  fractur¬ 
ing  and  disintegrating  that  much 
of  the  quality  of  the  product  lies. 
Similarly,  it  is  by  anticipating 
these  changes,  and  adjusting  the 
moisture  content  of  their  products 
accordingly,  that  Beatall’s  have 
been  able  to  give  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  guarantee  to  their  overseas 
customers.  For  example,  they 
have  found,  as  a  result  of  earlier 
research  work,  that  when  spa¬ 
ghetti  is  destined  for  the  highly 
humid  areas  of  West  Africa,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  dry  it  down 
to  a  moisture  content  as  low  as 
6%,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  very 
high  moisture  uptake  which  will 
ensue  when  the  product  reaches  its 
destination. 

Packaging 

A  certain  amount  can  also  be 
done  to  protect  the  products  from 
the  vagaries  of  extreme  climates 
by  the  use  of  protective  packaging 
materials,  and  this  is  done  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Thus,  again  for  the 
West  African  trade,  use  is  made 
of  waxed  bags,  coated  with  mois¬ 
ture-proof  film,  for  packaging  the 
products. 


In  the  normal  way,  long  spa¬ 
ghetti  is  hand  wrapped,  but  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  being  designed  to 
perform  this  operation,  as  over 
5  tons  per  week  are  packed  for  the 
retail  trade.  The  short-cut  maca¬ 
roni  is  already  packed  mechanic¬ 
ally.  It  passes  first  over  a  spirally 
fed  sorting  belt,  where  any  visible 
impurities  are  removed,  and  then 
over  a  magnet  for  the  removal  of 
any  metallic  particles.  From  here 
it  falls  to  a  second  spiral  conveyor, 
which  feeds  a  battery  of  four 
weighing  machines,  each  capable 
of  12  operations  per  min.  The 
weighed  macaroni  is  fed  directly 
into  packets,  which  then  move 
along  a  conveyor  to  a  sealing  ma¬ 
chine,  where  they  are  folded  and 
sealed.  The  sealed  packets  pass 
through  a  metal  detector  working 
on  an  X-ray  principle,  which  is 
able  to  give  warning  of  any  metal¬ 
lic  impurities  such  as  brass,  etc., 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
magnetic  screen  occurring  earlier 
in  the  line.  Finally,  the  packets 
are  check-weighed. 

Laboratory  control 

The  firm  has  two  laboratories  at 
its  disposal,  one  at  the  factory  at 
Slough  and  one  in  Camberwell,  in 
which  the  quality  of  the  products 
and  the  raw  materials  from  which 
they  are  made  are  kept  under  sur- 
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veillance.  As  was  mentioned 
earlier,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adjust  the  water  added  in  the  mix¬ 
ing  process  according  to  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  semolina  used, 
and  this  has  therefore  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  each  delivery.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  granularity  of  the  semo¬ 
lina  is  highly  important,  and  this 
property  is  also  the  subject  of 
laboratory  tests.  In  a  mixture 
consisting  of  granules  of  various 
sizes,  the  smaller  particles  tend  to 
soak  up  the  water  at  the  expense 
of  the  larger  ones.  When  too  great 
a  range  of  particle  size  occurs  in 
the  semolina,  therefore,  the  uptake 
of  water  is  uneven,  and  the 
smoothness  and  mechanical 
strength  of  the  product  are  im¬ 
paired.  Sieve  tests  are  therefore 
performed  to  ensure  that  the 
particle  sizes  of  the  milled  grain 
fall  within  predetermined  limits. 

Another  property  of  the  raw 
material  which  must  be  checked  is 
its  gluten  strength.  This  plays  an 
important  part  in  conferring  the 
desired  degree  of  elasticity  on  the 
product  at  all  stages  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  in  ensuring  the  cor¬ 
rect  cooking  characteristics  in  the 
finished  article.  This  latter  pro¬ 
perty  is  particularly  important,  as 
it  represents  the  final  test  of  the 
quality  of  the  product.  When 
finally  cooked,  macaroni  products 
should  be  capable  of  swelling  to  at 


least  twice  and  sometimes  three 
times  their  size  in  the  dried  state, 
and  this  swelling  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  tendency  of 
the  product  to  become  pasty  or  to 
disintegrate.  This  property  is 
conferred  on  the  products  largely 
by  the  special  nature  of  the  Durum 
wheat,  and  is  a  result  of  the  high 
gluten  and  relatively  low  starch 
content  of  this  grain.  High-grade 
Durum  semolina  should  contain 
11*5%  protein  against  the  usual 
10  to  10*5%  present  in  wheat 
flour. 

Conclusion 

It  is  probable  that  for  some  time 
to  come  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
will  retain  their  essentially  Italian 
associations.  None  the  less,  with 
a  growing  home  demand  and  an 
export  trade  which  is  rapidly 
reaching  out  to  different  parts  of 
the  world,  the  British  industry  is 
already  producing  6oo  miles  of 
spaghetti  every  hour,  and  seems 
well  set  for  a  further  rapid  expan¬ 
sion. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Instrument  control:  Short  and  Mason. 

London. 

Lalwratory  equipment,  moisture  meters: 

Thos.  Robinson.  Rochdale. 

Sieves:  Hy.  Simon.  Stockport. 

Buhler  press:  Buhler  Bros.,  Barnet. 
Conveyors :  Redler  Conveyors.  Stroud. 


Flavour  Fundamentals 

“  If  the  flavour  of  a  food  is  so 
poor  that  it  is  not  eaten  by  the 
soldier  .  .  .  the  food  is  wasted,” 
said  the  scientific  director  of  the 
U.S.  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  address  to  a  symposium 
on  the  chemistry  of  natural  food 
flavours.  Substitute  the  word 
"consumer”  for  "soldier”  and 
this  remark  sums  up  the  need  for 
flavour  research. 

The  Q.M.  Container  Institute, 
has  recently  published  the  papers 
read  at  this  symposium  as  a 
booklet*  for  distribution  to  re¬ 
search  organisations,  etc.,  with  an 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
chemistry  of  food  flavours.  Be¬ 
tween  the  introductions  and  the 
summing  up,  the  papers  deal 
broadly  with  techniques  and 
methods  for  research  in  flavours; 
fruit  and  vegetable  flavours  and 
the  flavouring  of  processed  foods. 

Each  paper  given  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  was,  in  effect,  a  summary 
of  an  important  field  of  present- 
day  flavour  research.  Thus  papers 
on  the  techniques  and  meth^s  for 
research  in  flavours  covered  the 
mechanism  of  taste  and  odour  per¬ 
ception,  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  measurement  of  flavour  and 
the  uses  of  gas  chromatography 
and  mass  spectrometry  in  the 
study  of  flavour.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  flavours  studied  included 
those  of  cabbage,  citrus  fruits,  de¬ 
ciduous  fruits  and  strawberry  with 
a  paper  on  flavour  propagation 
through  enzymatic  action.  Cheese, 
bread,  beef,  chicken  and  coffee 
flavours  were  considered. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  re¬ 
marked,  apparently  the  chemical 
approach  to  flavours  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  involves  such  difficult 
techniques  and  so  much  time  that 
it  has  frightened  away  even  very 
good  chemists.  However,  more 
and  more  interest  is  being  taken  in 
fundamental  studies  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  responsible  for  the  flavours 
of  foods  and  one  hopes  that  they 
will  be  further  stimulated  by  the 
proceedings  of  this  symposium. 

•  Chemistry  of  Natural  Food  Flavours. 
Q.M.  Food  and  Container  Institute  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.C. 
1957.  Pp.  200. 
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A  view  of  the 
sorting  conveyor 
and  magnetic 
metal  monitor 
for  short-cut 
macaroni. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW^ 


Pickles  and  Sauces 

By  J.  R.  Burrell 


Vinegar  chemistry  and  manufacture  ★  Gum  tragacanth  and  other 
thickeners  ★  Sugar  esters  ★  Pickled  herrings  ★  Sorbic  acid  ★ 
Pasteurisation  of  cucumber  pickles  ★  Benzoic  acid  identification 


^T^HERE  have  been  no  new  trends  in  public  taste 
in  pickles  and  the  general  demand  still  favours 
the  sweeter  and  blander  kinds  of  condiments. 

Comminuted  pickle  in  a  sweet  sauce  still  has  the 
ascendency  among  the  pickles,  and  the  sweet  sauces 
with  acidity  range  2-5%-3-5%  and  sugar  range  of 
20%-40%  are  still  the  best  sellers  among  the  sauces. 

Tomato  ketchup  is  very  popular  indeed,  and  sales 
of  the  better  class  brands  increase  steadily,  whilst 
even  the  second-class  products  in  which  puree  of 
indifferent  colour  and  flavour  are  used,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  maintain  their  position. 

Pickled  onions  and  piccalilli  are  still  in  demand 
as  is  the  more  seasonal  pickled  red  cabbage. 

Among  the  more  ‘  ‘  specialist '  ’  packs,  horse¬ 
radish  sauces  and  creams  sell  steadily.  Concentrated 
mint  sauces  are  used  in  more  homes  every  day  and 
salad  creams  and  mayonnaise  show  no  tendency  to 
decline.  All  in  all,  it  appears  that  a  rising  standard 
of  living,  with  the  concommitant  increase  in  the 
public  use  of  savoury  proteinacious  foods,  favours  the 
pickles  and  sauces  industry. 

The  trend  in  favour  of  the  products  of  specialised 
manufacturers  appears  to  be  growing,  perhaps  to  the 
detriment  of  the  all-round  food  manufacturer.  Cer¬ 
tain  newcomers  to  the  food  industry  who  had  pre- 
\'iously  specialised  in  highly  profitable  non-food  pro¬ 
ducts,  easy  to  prepare  and  pack  mechanically,  jetti¬ 
soned  many  of  the  preserved  foods  upon  realising 
the  smallness  of  the  profit  margin.  This  move,  of 
course,  has  helped  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

Vinegar  manufacture 

The  use  of  the  submerged  culture  acetator  is  ob¬ 
viously  growing,  and  since  Mr.  Mollenhauer’s  article, 
which  was  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  last  year’s 
review,  there  has  been  more  mention  of  this  rapid 
and  effectively  controlled  type  of  acetation.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  Food  Packer^  claims  that  the 
method  is  27  times  more  efficient  than  the  old  wood 
shavings  generators  and  that  the  theoretical  efficiency 
of  conversion  of  ethyl-alcohol  to  acetic  acid  is  in  the 
region  of  98%. 

One  third  of  the  vinegar  produced  in  each  day  and 
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night  of  conversion  is  retained  in  the  acetator  for 
inoculation  of  the  new  charge  of  alcoholic  wort  or  di¬ 
luted  ethyl-alcohol  itself. 

British  vinegar  manufacture 

Among  recent  patents  is  one  taken  out  by  British 
Vinegars,  Ltd.,“  which  claims  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be 
felt  by  the  pickles  and  sauces  industry.  The  process 
concerns  preparation  and  use  of  a  micro-organism, 
Acetobacter-operans,  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  j 
acid  from  alcohol  in  a  medium  containing  up  to  7% 
ethyl  alcohol  at  a  minimum  rate  of  20  kg.  per  cu. 
metre  of  beechwood  shavings  per  24  hr.  at  30°C. 
and  to  achieve  a  final  acidity  not  less  than  q%  acetic  t 
acid,  if  sufficient  alcohol  is  provided,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  place 
for  wine  vinegar  both  for  manufacture  and  for  use 
on  the  table  as  a  condiment.  In  the  U.S.  this  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  a  Californian  organisation  who 
are  producing  a  wine  vinegar  and  are  publicising  the 
project  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  market.  The 
influence  of  bouquet  as  an  adjunct  to  taste  and  ap¬ 
pearance  is,  of  course,  obvious,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  market  could  also  be  created  in  this  country.'' 

Brewed  and  non-brewed  vinegars 

At  least  two  new  methods  have  been  suggested  for 
differentiating  between  malt  and  non-brewed  vine¬ 
gars.  In  one  a  pink  colour  is  produced  when  two 
drops  of  saturated  alcoholic  hexylresorcinol  and  2  5 
ml.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetic  * 
acid  are  added  to  2  5  ml.  of  “  natural  ”  vinegar. 
Acetic  acid  produced  by  non-brewing  processes  does 
not  give  this  reaction,  claim  the  authors  of  the 
method,  Rosenthaler  and  Vegezzi.^  In  the  other 
method  a  Geiger  counter  is  apparently  used.  For 
according  to  an  article  in  Atomics,  vinegar  produced  i 
by  acetic  fermentation  of  natural  organic  substances  ; 
is  slightly  radio-active  from  the  presence  of  radio¬ 
active  carbon,  whilst  “non-brewed”  vinegar  pre- 
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pared  from  calcium  carbide  with  acetylene  as  inter¬ 
mediate,  is  not.® 

Vinegar  acidity 

R.  Sigmund,®  in  a  discussion  concerning  the 
titratable  acidity  and  pYi  of  vinegar  and  non-fermen¬ 
tation  \  inegars  (diluted  commercially-produced  acetic 
acid),  states  that  the  reason  for  the  low  /)H  of  the 
latter  is  the  presence  of  formic  and  propionic  acids 
which  dissociate  to  a  greater  degree. 

Thickeners 

Gum  tragacanth  remains  the  chief  thickening  and 
mechanical  stabilising  agent.  There  are  probably 
other  materials  with  equal  possibilities  and  similar 
resistance  to  breakdown  with  the  combined  factors 
of  heat  and  acidity,  but  it  takes  time  to  cover  every 
aspect  of  the  behaviour  of  thickeners  under  varying 
conditions  and  the  industry  in  the  past  has  sustained 
many  losses  following  incautious  use  of  more  than 
usually  unstable  thickening  agents  which  appeared 
to  be  very  promising  at  the  time  of  use  in  that  they 
yielded  clear,  non-granular,  viscous  solutions.  Later 
on  it  was  found  that  some  products  prepared  with 
these  became  uniformly  thin,  others  acted  as  finings 
bringing  down  all  the  dispersed  elements,  leaving  a 
deep  clear  zone  in  each  bottle,  and  yet  others  showed 
syneresis — product  of  a  shrinking  gel. 

Knowledgeable  handling  of  thickeners  may  make 
the  best  of  those  that  are  generally  regarded  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  through  susceptibility  to  hydrolysis 
due  to  heat  and  acidity,  but  even  so  there  are  many 
factors  to  be  considered  and  it  is  best  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  use  an  all-round  stabiliser  that  may  be  used 
without  difficulty  to  cover  ever  possible  condition 
that  may  affect  stability. 

Heat  and  acidity  factors.  Gum  tragacanth,  like 
most  of  the  stabilisers  which  are  suitable  for  food 
products,  is  only  relatively  stable  and  is  affected 
adversely  by  heat  and  acidity  so  that  this  fact  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  manufacture.  Great 
economies  may  be  made  in  the  use  of  this  gum  by 
arranging  for  the  stabiliser  to  have  the  minimum 
possible  heating  after  the  batches  have  been  acidi¬ 
fied.  This  is  generally  arranged  either  by  adding 
acidifying  materials  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  period 
or  by  putting  in  the  gum  as  the  last  ingredient. 

However,  these  measures  by  themselves  will  not 
necessarily  make  for  all  possible  saving  in  the  use  of 
gum,  because  even  when  the  thickener  is  added  at 
the  end  of  a  cooking  process  it  is  still  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  comparatively  high  acidity  at  an  elevated 
temperature  during  cooling.  In  large  batches,  this  can 
be  a  protracted  process,  taking  anything  from  a  few 
days  to  a  fortnight,  unless  some  kind  of  heat  exchange 
system  is  used  to  bring  down  the  temperature. 

In  the  latter  case  a  great  saving  may  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  gum  used,  for  obviously,  if  slow 
natural  cooling  results  in  the  destruction  of,  for 
example,  75%  of  the  viscosity  in  certain  cases,  rapid 
cooling  by  heat  exchange  will  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  use  only  one  quarter  of  the  amount  of 
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thickener  to  achieve  the  same  viscosity.  That  this 
is  feasible  may  be  proved  by  sinking  hermetically- 
sealed  bottles  of  acidified  gum  solution  into  the  centre 
of  a  vat  set  aside  to  cool,  taking  viscosities  before 
and  after  cooling.  As  these  test  samples  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  batches  of  product  destruction  will  be 
at  maximum,  whereas  in  the  actual  condiment  in 
the  vat  it  will  vary  according  to  the  contingencies  of 
cooling  and  will  be  at  minimum  on  the  surface  and 
at  the  sides  due  to  air  cooling;  but  the  mean  viscosity 
due  to  gum  will  be  very  much  less  than  before  the 
cooling  period.  One  factor  which  makes  for  slow 
cooling  in  a  batch  of  condiment  is  actually  the 
presence  of  gum  which,  in  the  function  of  stabiliser, 
retards  movement  that  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  cooling  of  the  surface  and  sides  so  that  lowering 
of  temperature  is  practically  by  conduction  only. 

Using  gum  to  the  best  advantage .  This  is  arranged 
by,  I.  Putting  gum  into  the  condiment  at  the  end  of 
the  boiling  period.  2.  Rapid  cooling.  3.  Making  up 
the  condiment  in  two  parts  (a)  The  ingredients  minus 
the  gum  with  some  of  the  sugar  and  some  of  the 
water  (b)  Gum,  sugar  and  the  smallest  amount  of 
liquid  possible  to  produce  a  smooth  mucilage.  In 
the  last  method  the  gum  and  sugar  solution  is  pre¬ 
pared  first  by  dry  mixing  the  gum  and  sugar,  pour¬ 
ing  this  into  boiling  water  with  rapid  mechanical 
mixing  and  leaving  in  a  large  shallow  vessel  to  cool. 
The  gum  solution  should  be  as  concentrated  as  pos¬ 
sible  but  not  so  viscous  as  to  render  mixing  difficult 
with  the  rest  of  the  batch  later  on.  The  idea  behind 
this  system  of  working  is  to  use  the  cooled  gum- 
syrup  to  bring  down  the  temperature  of  the  batch  to 
below  the  range  in  which  gum  destruction  is  most 
rapid.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the 
most  efficient  method  of  preparing  sauces,  condiment 
bases,  sweet  pickle  liquors,  salad  cream  and  mayon¬ 
naise  water  phases,  etc.,  in  which  tragacanth  and 
vinegar  are  used,  is  to  add  the  former  in  powder 
form,  dispersed  by  admixture  with  soluble  ingre¬ 
dients,  such  as  salt  or  sugar,  at  the  end  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  period;  to  whisk  rapidly  and  efficiently  by 
mechanical  means  and  then  cool  immediately  by 
heat  exchanger.  When  changing  over  to  this  scheme 
of  things  from  another  in  which  natural  cooling  of 
large  batches  has  been  carried  out,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  will  be  less  darkening  due  to 
caramelisation  in  the  quickly  cooled  materials,  so 
that  in  order  to  match  the  tint  of  the  product  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  older  method,  caramel  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  heat-exchanger-cooled  material. 

Evaluation  of  gum  strength 

Since  different  parcels  of  gum  tragacanth  vary  in 
viscosity  when  made  up  into  aqueous  solution  or 
when  dissolveii  in  vinegar,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
strength  factor  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
purchasing.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  use  similar  “strength”  gum  in 
manufacturing  a  product  to  prevent  variation  of  vis¬ 
cosity  leading  to  the  possibility  of  separation.  One 
method  of  achieving  uniformity  of  gum  strength  is 
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to  buy  gum  of  guaranteed  stable  viscosity  character¬ 
istics.  Uniformity  is  achieved  by  powdering 
various  ‘  ‘  parcels  ’  ’  of  flake  gum  and  mixing  them 
in  the  proportions  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  standard. 
The  powdered  product  is  usually  marketed  under 
a  trade  name.  Other  means  of  achieving  standard 
viscosity  is  to  either  reject  all  samples  of  gum  other 
than  those  which,  when  made  up 'into  solution, 
achieve  viscosities  in  the  range  desired  or  by  testing 
each  sample  tendered  and  keeping  those  which  make 
up  into  relatively  high  viscosity  solutions  and  there¬ 
after  to  use  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  re¬ 
quired  viscosity  in  the  finished  product. 

When  purchasing  gum  it  is  plainly  advisable  that 
the  “strength"  should  be  known  so  that  this  and 
the  price  factor  may  be  reasonably  equated.  When 
evaluating  gum  strength,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  conditions  must  be  the  same  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  that  a  test  is  made  if  the  results  are  to  have  any 
value. 

The  following  method  is  reasonably  rapid.  First 
a  quantity  of  the  material  to  be  tested  (after  correct 
sampling)  is  ground  to  a  certain  mesh  size  in  a  mill. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  material  is  well  mixed 
with  2  oz.  of  granulated  sugar  in  order  to  make  for 
rapid  dispersal  and  the  mixture  dumped  into  one 
pint  of  a  boiling  2^%  acetic  acid  solution  which  is 
then  rapidly  stirred  without  further  heating.  The 
solution  is  then  stirred  occasionally  to  counteract  the 
settling  out  that  occurs  and  is  left  overnight  to  swell 
to  the  maximum  extent.  After  a  further  rapid  mix¬ 
ing  next  morning  the  gum  is  put  through  a  small 
laboratory  homegeniser  and  after  a  further  mixing 
and  3  hr.  settling  period,  is  cooled  to  6o°F.  or  other 
convenient  temperature  and  tested  by  a  Ferranti  or 
other  viscometer. 

When  time  considerations  make  for  urgency,  the 
homogenising  process  may  be  omitted  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  tested  by  viscometer  immediately  after  stirring 
and  cooling  in  the  morning  following  the  soaking 
procedure.  The  method  may  be  speeded  up  tremen¬ 
dously,  for  if  the  gum  is  powered  finely  enough 
before  being  put  with  the  dispersal  medium  into  the 
boiling  dilute  acetic  acid,  it  may  be  tested  imme¬ 
diately  on  cooling  provided  it  is  efficiently  stirred. 
The  procedure  outlined  aims  at  attaining  maximum 
swelling  and  really  adequate  mixing  prior  to  testing, 
but  if,  for  example,  the  homogenising  stage  is  not 
carried  out,  the  viscosity  will  1^  only  slightly  less. 
The  main  thing  to  realise  is  that  exactly  similar  con¬ 
ditions  must  obtain  each  time  of  testing. 

Guar  gum.  This  has  become  available  in  this 
country  and  its  use  would  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
in  cases  where  rapid  cooling  is  carried  out.  The 
mucilage  has  maximum  body,  very  clean  appearance 
and  is  prepared  in  solution  like  tragacanth.  Initial 
tests  with  suspensions  of  keiselguhr  show  that  the 
rate  of  breakdown  due  to  acid  and  heat  is  somewhat 
greater  than  with  tragacanth.  After  some  hours 
heating  at  temperatures  between  i6o°F.  and  2i2“F. 
the  disjjersed  material  forms  a  more  tightly  packed 
zone  with  guar  than  with  tragacanth. 


Amyiopectin  starch  f 

This  has  much  wider  application  than  can  be  dealt  t 
with  in  this  article  and  improvements,  some  of  them  I 
revolutionary  in  scope,  may  be  made  in  all  manner  I 
of  products  in  which  flours  or  starches  had  been  used  I 
previously.  It  is  available  for  manufacturers,  and  f 
from  preliminary  tests  it  appears  to  have  great  1 
potentialities,  especially  in  cases  where  a  high  sugar  | 
concentration  appears  to  prevent  effective  gelatini-  I 
sation  in  the  case  of  unmodified  starch.  To  take  an  ]■ 
example;  a  2j%  watery  solution  of  a  sample  of  com 
starch,  when  tested  alongside  a  similar  concentra-  I 
tion  of  amylopectin  starch,  gave  a  similar  order  of  p 
viscosity,  but  when  both  were  prepared  in  similar 
concentration  in  sugar  solutions  between  50%  and  1 
55%,  the  unmodified  starch  solution  had  a  viscosity  L 
of  only  4  poises  against  the  24  poises  of  the  amylo-  I 
pectin  solution  (in  2i%  acetic  acid).  I 

Where  sugar  concentrations  are  much  in  excess  \ 
of  55%,  the  water  present  does  not  appear  to  be 
available  for  gelatinisation  of  the  starch,  which  re-  I 
mains  relatively  unswollen,  giving  suspensions  rough  I 
to  the  palate.  Different  starches  vary  in  ability  to  ^ 
become  gelatinised  in  sjnrupy  solutions  but  of  course 
it  is  always  advisable  to  arrange  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  for  gelatinisation  in  actual  manufacture  and  • 
to  add  sugar  at  later  stages  in  the  process.  When 
using  amylopectin  starch  in  sugar  solutions  of  the  f 
range  mentioned,  actual  boiling  was  found  to  be  f 
necessary  to  produce  maximum  thickening,  and  since 
some  operatives  are  inclined  to  regard  movement 
at  the  surface  edge  of  jacketted  pans  as  a  sign  that  , 
the  contents  are  at  boiling  point,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  sure  that  actual  boiling  of  the  mass  has  been 
achieved  in  all  cases.  ^ 

Identification  of  thickening  materials  ; 

Hydrolysis  with  acid  and  identification  of  the  re¬ 
sultant  sugars  by  use  of  paper  chromatography  has 
been  carried  out  by  Becker  and  Eder  in  Germany, 
who  have  provided  chromatographs  for  agar,  gum 
tragacanths,  locust  bean  gum,  gum  arabic,  pectin, 
etc.^  I 

Sugar  esters  j 

These  non-ionic  surface  active  agents  may  become  | 
available  some  time  in  the  near  future.  Pilot  scale  j 
plant  has  already  been  set  up  in  the  U.S.  and  samples  j 
will  become  available  for  wide  testing.  These  esters 
are  non-toxic,  tasteless,  odourless,  and  are  said  to  . 
be  probably  the  only  water-soluble  surface-active  : 

agents  completely  safe  for  human  consumption.  On  I 
ingestion,  they  break  down  to  sugar  and  fatty  acids.  | 
From  the  data  given  by  L.  Osipow  and  F.  D.  Snell,  I 
it  appears  that  the  esters  may  have  a  very  wide  j 

application  indeed.* 

Pickled  herring  packs 

Roll-mops  and  Bismark  herrings  appear  to  be  I 
gaining  some  ground  and  it  might  be  of  interest  to  | 
indicate  the  general  principles  of  manufacture  and  * 
to  suggest  m(^ifications  of  packs  likely  to  prove  per-  k 
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Tomato  ketchup  continues  to  enjoy  great 
popularity  with  the  public,  and  sales  of 
all  the  better  quality  brands  are  still  in¬ 
creasing.  Rapid  production  techniques  are 
necessary  to  meet  these  heavy  sales.  Here 
an  Albro  24-head  filler  is  shown  filling 
ketchup  at  the  rate  of  120  bottles  per 
minute. 


haps  more  popular  than  the  usual  marinated  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Marinated  fish  are  generally  prepared  by  trimming 
along  the  bellies  after  heading  and  gutting  to  remove 
fins  and  the  fine  bones  in  that  region.  The  herring 
are  then  prepared  as  for  bismarking  or  roll-mopping 
and  put  into  a  bath  of  weak  acetic  acid  and  brine 
— 7%  of  acetic  and  5%  salt  being  suitable.  After 
18-24  hr.  they  are  removed  and  put  into  jars  with 
vinegar,  salt  and  the  usual  spices,  i.e.  peppercorns, 
ginger,  mustard  seed,  bay  leaves,  cloves,  coreander 
seeds,  small  onions  and  sometimes  cucumber.  The 
salt  content  of  the  liquor  should  be  about  3%  and 
the  acidity  3^%.  If  the  salt  of  the  second  and  final 
pickling  liquid  is  omitted  or  is  too  low,  the  fish  will 
soften  and  disintegrate  in  a  few  hours  due  to  osmotic 
effects.  A  very  attractive  pack  may  be  prepared  by 
immersing  small  cutlets  of  marinated  herring  in  a 
mayonnaise,  which  also  must  have  similar  salt  and 
acidity  on  the  volatile  fraction  as  that  of  the  fish. 

Sorbic  acid 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  more  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  preservative  action  of  sorbic  acid  as  a 
fungistatic  agent  and  a  selective  growth  inhibiter  for 
undesirable  yeasts  and  moulds.  In  a  Czech  paper, 
Ledabyl®  states  .that  paraffin  wax  and  polyvinyl 
wrapper  treated  with  sorbic  acid  inhibited  the 
growth  of  moulds  on  the  surface  of  Dutch  type 
cheese  during  two  months’  ripening.  The  inhibiting 
effect  was  more  effective  with  sorbic  than  with  ben¬ 
zoic  acid  used  in  similar  concentration.  In  a  Can¬ 
adian  reference  by  D.  W.  Emmerson,*®  the  inhibit¬ 
ing  effect  is  reviewed  and  the  fact  brought  out  that 
desirable  micro-organisms  can  still  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  curing.  Its  non-toxicity  and  its  use  under 
the  Canadian  Food  and  Drugs  Regulations  is  de¬ 
fined.  Its  effectiveness  is  greatest  at  low  pH  (4-5  or 


less),  but  even  above  this  it  is  claimed  to  be  more 
effective  than  sodium-benzoate  or  the  propionates. 
Sorbic  acid  is  widely  used  both  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  in  a  wide  range  of  products  and  as  a  dip  for 
fresh  fruits  such  as  apples  and  peaches. 

Pasteurisation  of  weakly  acid  cucumber  pickles 

Work  carried  out  in  the  U.S.  by  Cook,  Pflug  and 
Rees“  showed  that  a  holding  time  between  process¬ 
ing  fresh  cucumbers  into  fresh,  whole,  dill  pickles, 
adversely  affected  the  quality.  The  quality  points 
were  skin  colour,  texture,  discoloration  of  spine 
spots,  shrinking  at  stem  and  flavour.  A  chart  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  article  enables  manufacturers  to  predict 
pickle  quality  according  to  permissible  holding 
times  at  various  temperatures. 

Esselen  and  Anderson'®  reviewed  the  literature 
covering  pasteurisation  of  fresh  pack  pickles:  and 
heat  penetration  data  for  various  types  of  pickles  in 
different  size  packs  is  given.  These  North  American 
packs  are,  as  a  general  rule,  less  acid  than  the  British 
packs,  but  even  so,  such  data  as  are  provided  can 
often  prove  very  useful  as  a  starting  point  for  work 
that  can  really  be  of  great  use  in  this  country. 
Among  the  points  presented  in  the  literature  reviewed 
by  Esselen  and  Anderson,  was  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity  of  the  packing  liquor  did  not  affect 
the  firmness  of  pasteurised  pickles  after  storing. 
Also  it  had  been  found  that  heating  pickles  at  180® F. 
for  40  min.  did  not  affect  the  firmness  of  cucumbers 
after  storage.  Pasteurisation  for  30  min.  at  i8o°F. 
bath  temperature  was  found  to  prevent  spoilage  and 
development  of  off-flavours  due  to  peroxidase  in 
quart  jars  of  pickled  cucumbers.  Pasteurisation 
procedures  for  comparatively  weakly  acid  pickles 
of  the  U.S.  type  are  obviously  more  effective  for  our 

(Please  turn  to  page  17) 
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^ANNUAL  REVIEW j 


Confectionery 

By  D.  R.  Felstead*,  F.R.I.C. 

Raw  materials  ★  Sales  ★  Antioxidants  ★ 

Colours  Research  ★  International  meetings 


IN  spite  of  the  increasing  consumer  demand  in  this 
country,  the  total  tonnage  of  chocolate  and  sugar 
confectionery  distributed  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1957  dropped  to  a  lower  level  than  during 
any  comparable  period  since  confectionery  was  de¬ 
rationed.  Compared  with  the  same  period  last  year 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  consumption  of  ^  oz. 
per  head  per  week  to  approximately  7^  oz. 

Raw  materials 

The  more  stable  position  of  prices  during  1956  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Annual  Review  last  year  has  not  per¬ 
sisted  in  1957. 

The  concern  at  the  increase  of  4s.  4d.  per  cwt.  in 
the  price  of  granulated  sugar  gave  way  to  dismay 
at  the  very  unstable  position  that  was  to  follow  the 
introduction  of  the  new  arrangements  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  sugar  in  this  country  on  January  ist  of 
this  year.  The  initial  basic  ex-refiner\'  price  on  that 
day  was  73s.  7jd.  per  cwt.,  which  represented  an 
increase  of  3s.  ijd.  per  cwt.  on  the  price  ruling  in 
December,  1956. 

The  new  price  was  not  the  result  of  the  new  scheme 
itself,  but  mainly  of  the  following  three  factors  : 

(a)  the  free  world  market  price. 

(b)  the  negotiated  price  under  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement. 

(c)  ocean  freight  charges. 

Thus  the  new  price  was  a  true  reflection  of  the 
current  world  price  of  sugar,  to  which  was  added 
the  first  surcharge  of  is.  2d.  per  cwt.  (which  was 
imposed  by  the  new  Sugar  Act),  the  refiners  margin, 
and  the  duty. 

The  surcharge  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  cost 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  home- produced  beet  sugar 
is  accounted  for  while  permitting  trade  in  sugar  to 
revert  to  a  world  price  basis. 

Among  the  anticipated  virtues  of  the  new  scheme 
was  the  fact  that  it  again  became  possible  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  cover  their  requirements  by  forward  pur¬ 
chases,  and  enabled  them,  if  they  so  wished,  to  im¬ 
port  raw  or  refined  sugar  from  any  source  for  both 
home  trade  and  export  manufactures. 

•  Chief  Chemist  and  Technologist,  Barratt  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


Unfortunately,  within  two  weeks  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  had 
risen  to  86s.  per  cwt.,  and  by  early  February  had 
dropped  back  to  76s.  3d.  Manufacturers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  small  manufacturers  or  those  with  seasonal 
trade,  were  presented  with  serious  problems  by  the 
high  and  fluctuating  price. 

As  the  Sugar  Board  was  set  up  to  buy  Common¬ 
wealth  sugar  at  negotiated  prices,  and  to  resell  it  at 
world  prices,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  it  was  making  considerable  profit  from  its 
transactions  because  of  the  high  world  prices.  The 
Act  provided  for  the  payment  of  '  ‘  distribution  pay¬ 
ments”  on  all  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  so 
reducing  the  home  trade  price  to  below  the  world 
price  and  thus  enabling  the  Board  to  offset  its  profit. 

The  price  remained  high  until  the  middle  of  the 
year,  generally  remaining  between  80s.  and  84s.  per 
cwt.,  and  criticism  of  the  failure  to  introduce  a  dis¬ 
tribution  payment  mounted.  As  early  as  February 
12  the  situation  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  when  Mr.  Frederick  Wiley,  the  last  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  the 
Labour  Government,  moved  a  Prayer  for  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  Order  imposing  the  present  surcharge. 
In  reply  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  surcharge  only 
represented  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  lb.  In 
March,  a  Conservative  Member  unsuccessfully  re¬ 
quested  an  amendment  of  the  Act  to  enable  the  Sugar 
Board  to  restrict  fluctuations  in  its  selling  price  to 
only  one-tenth  of  each  fluctuation  in  the  world  price. 
The  confectionery  industry,  together  with  the  other 
interested  industries,  made  representations  to  the 
Sugar  Board  again  in  May,  explaining  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  July  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food,  on  the  advice  of  the  Sugar  Board,  sus¬ 
pended  the  surcharge  and  introduced  a  distribution 
payment  of  4s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  thus  immediately  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  from  75s.  qd. 
to  69s.  lo^d.  per  cwt.  In  addition,  the  world  price 
of  sugar  continued  the  fall  which  had  started  in  early 
July  until  the  price  on  August  8  was  55s.  ijd.,  the 
lowest  price  to  manufacturers  since  March,  1947. 
Since  August  the  price  has  remained  low,  at  one 
time  dropping  to  49s.  4jd.  per  cwt. 
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Cocoa  prices 

The  unstable  position  has  not  been  limited  to 
sugar  prices.  The  sustained  lower  cocoa  bean  prices 
reported  in  the  last  Annual  Review  have  not  been 
maintained.  Early  in  the  year  there  were  indications 
that  there  might  be  overproduction  of  cocoa,  and  in 
March  the  price  had  dropped  to  £170  per  ton.  Later 
in  the  year  Brazil  decided  to  place  a  minimum  price 
of  £2^0  per  ton  on  the  sales  of  Brazilian  cocoa. 
Prices  began  to  rise,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  begin  to  fall  as  the  West  African  crop  came  in 
again  in  September.  The  fall  did  not  materialise, 
however,  as  the  West  African  production  had  been 
disappointing,  owing  to  bad  weather  conditions  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  which  delayed  and  reduced 
the  crop.  For  example,  in  Ghana  the  despatches  of 
cocoa  ^ans  for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  season 
amounted  to  107,000  tons,  whereas  during  the  first 
nine  weeks  of  the  1956  season  141,000  tons  had  been 
despatched,  and  on  the  same  date  last  year,  namely 
December  i,  158,000  tons  had  been  despatched.  By 
December  i  beans  had  risen  to  £337  per  ton. 

Saks 

The  confectionery  trade  was  perturbed  that  the 
Shops  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  in  November,  1956,  would  bring  forward  the 
general  closing  hours  for  the  sale  of  confectionery 
from  9.30  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  on  “normal”  weekdays 
and  from  10  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  “  late  ”  days,  thus 
curtailing  the  hours  available  for  the  sale  of  confec¬ 
tionery  by  17  hours  per  week;  these  17  hours,  fur¬ 
thermore,  being  the  peak  trading  hours.  During 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
early  in  1957,  Lord  Mackintosh  of  Halifax  expressed 
these  misgivings  in  presenting  the  views  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  confectionery  trade.  Speaking  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  to  the  country,  he  pointed 
out  that  it  employs  300,000  people  in  all  its  branches, 
employs  £100  million  of  capital,  has  total  retail  sales 
of  over  £250  m.  per  year,  and  represents  an  export 
trade  of  £20  m.  per  year.  Continuing,  he  said, 
“.  .  .  people  buy  chocolates  and  sweets  largely  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  That  is  why  the  turn¬ 
over  of  the  confectionery  trade  is  largely  closely 
bound  up  with  the  hours  at  which  the  goods  are  on 
sale.  If  you  are  unable  to  buy  that  bar  of  chocolate 
or  bag  of  sweets  in  the  evening,  because  the  shop  is 
closed,  you  do  not  buy  two  to-morrow;  that  sale  is 
definitely  lost,  but  if  you  need  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
cannot  get  them  to-day  you  will  most  certainly  buy 
them  to-morrow.  The  sale  of  confectionery,  ice 
cream  and  tobacco  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
public’s  hours  of  leisure  and  entertainment.  That  is 
why  the  evening  hours,  which  the  Bill  proposes  to 
cut  off,  are  so  important,  both  to  the  public  and  the 
industry.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  cutting  off  sales  of 
sweets  in  the  evening  hours  would  be  even  more 
serious  to  the  retailer.  We  have  had  a  recent  survey, 
and  find  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sweet  shops  in 
the  country  now  keep  open  during  the  evenings.” 
Lord  Hailsham,  in  replying  for  the  Government, 


gave  an  undertaking  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
make  an  exception  of  the  confectionery  and  tobacco 
trades.  In  July,  however,  the  Government  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  not  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in 
the  present  session. 

Antioxidants 

In  December,  1956,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  announced  that  he  had  decided 
to  accept,  with  minor  changes,  the  revised  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  Re¬ 
port  of  August  31,  1954,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
permit  the  use  of  antioxidants  in  certain  foods  only, 
namely  oils  and  fats,  essential  oils,  and  butter  used 
for  manufacture.  The  four  antioxidants  named  in 
that  report,  i.e.  propyl  gallate,  octyl  gallate,  dodecyl 
gallate  and  butylated  hydroxy-anisole,  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  in  addition  butylated  hydroxy  toluene, 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  meantime,  is  also 
to  be  permitted.  The  proposed  regulations  also 
specify  the  limits  for  the  amounts  of  these  substances 
which  may  be  added.  The  date  of  operation  of  the 
new  regulations  has  not  yet  been  announced,  and  it 
is  not  clear  what  the  legal  position  regarding  their  use 
in  foods  for  sale  in  Gt.  Britain  is  in  the  meantime. 

Food  colours 

The  Government’s  intention  to  introduce  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  the  use  of  colouring  matters  in  food¬ 
stuffs  was  confined  by  the  publication  of  Regulations 
on  June  28,  1957,  which  included  a  permitted  list 
of  colours.  As  a  result  of  these  regulations,  colour 
manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  supplying  for  use 
in  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  colours  other 
than  those  on  the  permitted  list.  Food  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  prohibited  from 
selling  articles  of  food  containing  any  colour  other 
than  those  listed  after  expiry  periods  of  6,  12  and 
24  months.  The  confectionery  industry,  more  than 
any  other,  is  affected  by  these  regulations,  and  has 
been  presented  with  the  problem  of  making  changes 
in  the  colours  that  it  uses  yet  retaining  the  ‘  ‘  eye- 
appeal  ”  of  its  products.  Between  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee’s  Sup¬ 
plementary  Report  on  Colouring  Matters,  which  was 
reported  in  the  last  Annual  Review,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  in  June,  the  Preservatives 
Sub-Committee  reviewed  additional  evidence  which 
had  become  available  of  the  biological  properties  of 
certain  colours.  This  resulted  in  the  down-grading 
to  “  Class  C  ”  of  four  colours  which  had  appeared 
on  the  proposed  permitted  list  and  their  removal 
from  the  final  permitted  list.  It  should  be  explained 
that  Class  C  implies  colours  which  have  been  shown 
to  have  or  are  suspected  of  having  harmful  effects  on 
health.  The  four  colours  removed  were  Rhodamine 
B.,  Rhodamine  6G.,  Violet  BN.  and  Violet  6B.  At 
the  same  time  two  colours.  Fast  Red  E.  and  Violet 
BNP.  were  added  to  the  permitted  list.  The  removal 
of  Violet  6B.,  which  is  included  in  the  United  States 
list  of  certified  colours,  will  present  additional  diffi¬ 
culties  to  exporters  of  confectionery  to  the  dollar 
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markets,  as  does  the  fact  that  the  new  British  List 
does  not  include  a  satisfactory  blue  colour  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  Canadian  auth¬ 
orities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  evidence  of  the  harm¬ 
lessness  of  Brilliant  Blue  will  be  forthcoming  which 
will  enable  this  colour  to  be  added  to  the  British  list, 
thus  removing  this  difficulty. 

Research 

In  June  the  British  Food  Manufacturing  Industries 
Research  Association  published  its  annual  report  for 
1956,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  S.  Woolland, 
referred  to  two  projects  with  which  the  Research 
Association  had  been  concerned  during  the  past  two 
years,  namely  the  Association's  Liaison  and  Ad- 
vistory  Unit  and  the  proposed  Biological  Testing 
Station  for  food  additives.  This  Liaison  and 
Advisory  Unit,  which  is  now  in  its  second  year  of 
operation,  has  proved  of  great  value.  Its  service  is 
open  to  both  members  and  non-members  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Association,  and  can  be  of  particular  help  to 
companies  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  without  a 
research  organisation  or  laboratory  facilities  of  their 
own,  and  an  inducement  in  the  form  of  free  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  first  instance  is  offered. 

Research  projects  on  hand  at  the  Association 
include : 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

(1)  The  rheological  properties  of  chocolate,  in¬ 
cluding  the  measurement  of  viscosity. 

(2)  The  stability  of  cocoa  butter  and  its  con¬ 
stituent  glycerides. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  particle  size  of  sugar 
in  chocolate. 

(4)  The  detection  in  cocoa  butter  and  chocolate 
of  adulterant  fats. 

(5)  Anal5dical  methods  for  chocolate. 

Sugar  confectionery 

(1)  Methods  for  the  determination  of  the  moisture 
content  of  high  boiled  confectionery  products. 

(2)  The  keeping  properties  of  boiled  sweets  and 
toffees  in  relation  to  their  composition. 

(3)  The  drying  of  confectionery  products. 

(4)  The  deterioration  of  flavour  in  citrus  essential 
oils. 

(5)  The  foaming  properties  of  liquid  glucose. 

(6)  Anal5dical  methods  for  confectionery  includ¬ 
ing  the  determination  of  fat. 

(7)  Dried  egg  albumen,  including  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  sterilisation  by  heat 
treatment  and  the  effect  of  such  treatment  on 
foaming  properties. 

General 

(1)  Factory  tests  for  trace  elements. 

(2)  Examination  of  foodstuffs  for  contamination 
by  extraneous  matter. 

(3)  The  irradiation  of  foods,  including  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  imported  frozen  egg. 

(4)  Paints  for  use  in  food  manufacturing  factories. 
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THIS  COUNT  «.Y 

The  diagrams  above  and  on  the  opposite  page,  which  are 
reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and 
Confectioner/  Alliance,  illustrate  graphicall/  the  world 
sugar  production  position  at  the  beginning  of  1957. 


llie  International  Sugar  Confectionery 
Manufacturers*  Association 

During  October  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
International  Sugar  Confectionery  Manufacturers’ 
Association  met  again  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  C.  Hinton,  of  the  British  Food  Manufacturing 
Industries  Research  Association,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  were  the  guests  of  the  two  German  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  Verband  Deutscher  Schokoladefabrikanten 
and  the  Verband  der  Deutschen  Susswarenindustrie, 
at  Wiesbaden,  the  meetings  being  conducted  in  the 
famous  Kurhaus. 

The  Committee’s  principal  task  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  internationally  accepted  methods  of  analysis 
for  the  raw  materials  and  finished  products  of  the 
industry.  Members  of  the  committee  carry  out  ex¬ 
perimental  work  to  assess  the  most  desirable  methods 
and  techniques,  when  disagreements  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  cannot  be  resolved  round  the  conference  table. 
This  work  was  continued  at  the  Wiesbaden  meeting, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  conference  sufficient  progress 
had  b^n  made  for  the  proposal  to  be  made  that  the 
International  Association  should  publish  a  manual 
of  the  analytical  methods. 

The  correspxmding  committee  of  the  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate  Commission  met  during  the  same  week  to 
continue  a  similar  task,  and  the  occasion  also  served 
to  further  the  informal  contacts  and  discussions  be- 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


42  million  tons  per  year 


FREE  WORLD  MARKET  SUPPLIES 
5'6  million  tons 


(SuppliM  from  individual  countriaa 
vary  contidarably  from  ytar  to  yaar 


FREE  WORLD  MARKET  PRICES 

(raws,  cif.,  U.K.) 
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tween  the  scientists  of  the  confectionery  industry 
from  many  countries.  The  next  general  assembly  of 
the  International  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels 
at  the  end  of  May,  1958,  and  coincides  with  the 
International  Exhibition  in  that  city.  A  programme 
has  been  arranged  for  the  presentation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  papers  including  such  subjects  as  the 
European  Common  Market,  colours  in  food,  and 
productivity  and  publicity  in  industry,  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Wiesbaden  meeting  of 
the  technical  committee  is  to  be  presented. 


Pickles  and  Sauces 

(Concluded  from  page  13) 

higher  acidity  products,  but  since  jjasteurisation  has 
already  resulted  in  lower  acidity  pickles  in  this 
country,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  trans¬ 
atlantic  tastes  in  this  regard  will  become  closer  and 
closer. 

Benzoic  acid 

Some  manufacturers,  who  depend  on  sources 
abroad  for  some  of  their  raw  materials,  have  recently 
found  that  the  materials  have  contained  benzoic  acid 
or  its  derivatives.  Two  simple  tests  (from  French 
and  Polish  sources  respectively)  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  first”  is  based  on  an  application  of 
Ellis’s  reaction  to  its  identification  and  the  second 
on  Mohler’s  reaction.  In  the  first,  benzoic  acid  is 
extracted  with  ether  (from  acid  solution)  and  the 
residue  taken  up  in  water.  To  10  ml.  of  aqueous 
solution  are  added  two  drops  of  freshly  prepared  10% 
ferrous  sulphate  and  two  drops  of  saturated  potas¬ 
sium  persulphate.  The  benzoic  acid  is  oxidised  to 
salicylic  acid  which  gives  a  stable  violet  colour  with 
ferric  iron  formed  from  the  ferrous  iron. 

In  the  other  method”  the  extracted  benzoic  is 
treated  with  ammonia  hydroxylamine  and  a  red 
colour  develops  according  to  Mohler’s  reaction.  This 
is  measured  in  a  colorimeter.  Salicylic  acid  and 
esters  of  p- hydroxy-benzoic  acid  do  not  interfere. 
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\ ANNUAL  REVIEWj 

Brewing  ^ 

By  W.  A.  Whitley* 

Barley  and  malt  ★  Hops  ★  Haze  formation  ★  Methods  of 
analysis  ★  Mechanisation  ★  Metal  casks  ★  Control  of 
infection  ★  Wild  yeasts  ★  Foaming  properties  ★  Sales 


AN  industry  whose  raw  materials  are  natural  pro- 
•^ducts  must,  of  necessity,  be  prepared  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  quantity  and  quality  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  especially  so  if,  as  in  brewing,  over  90%  of  its 
basic  commodity,  namely  barley,  is  grown  in  this 
country. 

The  past  winter  was  characterised  by  lack  of  frost, 
which  left  the  farmer  with  one  of  the  worst  seed  beds 
for  many  years,  and  the  prolonged  drought  which 
followed  caused  irregular  germination  with  its  subse¬ 
quent  effect  on  yield.  The  yield  from  the  1957 
barley  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  22-1  cwt.  per 
acre,  which  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years. 

The  effect  of  the  drought,  which  was  followed  by 
late  rains  in  July,  has  been  to  give  a  crop  with,  in 
some  areas,  a  much  higher  nitrogen  content  than 
usual,  many  of  the  samples  showing  around  17% 
N.,  and  in  a  few  cases  over  2%.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  will  be  sufficient  barley  in  the  lower 
nitrogen  range  to  meet  requirements,  although  in 
some  quarters  there  is  the  feeling  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  health  of  the  yeast  if  the  brewers  did 
not  insist  on  such  a  low  nitrogen  figure.  It  will 
therefore  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  malts 
made  from  the  barleys  in  the  higher  ranges  of  nitro¬ 
gen  compare  with  the  others,  especially  as  regards 
modification,  and  their  effect  on  the  non -biological 
stability  of  the  beers  made  from  them. 

Once  again,  Proctor  predominates  as  the  malting 
barley,  and  although  there  is  still  some  Spratt-Archer 
and  Plumage- Archer  grown,  it  is  to  Proctor  that  the 
Championship  Cup  for  Malting  Barley  went  at  this 
year’s  Brewers’  Exhibition.  In  addition  to  its  being 
on  the  main  list  of  the  recommended  varieties,  issued 
by  the  Council  of  the  N.I.A.B.,  the  Institute  of 
Brewing  has  now  given  full  recommendation  to 
Proctor  as  a  malting-quality  barley. 


actual  figure  of  184,170  cwt.,  and  of  this  more  than 
50%  is  grown  in  Kent.  Of  the  hops  being  grown, 
only  three  of  the  new  varieties  have  reached  sub¬ 
stantial  acreages,  which  are  still  increasing.  These 
are  Northern  Brewer  and  Bullion,  which  are  classed 
as  wilt-sensitive,  and  Whitbread  Golding  Variety 
which  is  wilt-tolerant.  A  larger  acreage  of  this  hop 
is  now  grown  than  of  any  of  the  other  new  varieties, 
and  the  estimated  figure  for  this  year  is  692  acres 
as  against  417  acres  in  1956  and  207  acres  in  1955 
The  importance  of  continuing  the  work  on  breeding 
wilt-tolerant  varieties  is  shown  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  last  report  of  the  Department  of  Hop 
Research  at  Wye  College  of  a  new  outbreak  of  Ver- 
ticillium  wilt  in  a  hitherto  clean  college  hop  garden; 
this  has  been  followed  by  the  confirmation  of  a  case 
of  progressive  Verticillium  wilt  at  Rosemaund  Ex¬ 
perimental  Husbandry  Farm,  Hereford. 

Research  on  barley  and  hops 

The  European  Brewery  Convention  held  its  Sixth 
Congress  in  Copenhagen  last  June,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  papers  read  that  interest  is  unabated,  and 
much  work  on  barley,  malt  and  hops  continues  to 
be  done  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America  and 
Canada. 

The  question  of  water  sensitivity  in  barley,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  inhibition  of  germination  in  presence 
of  excess  water,  has  received  further  study.  Workers 
at  the  Brewing  Industry  Research  Foundation  have 
described  how  it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  ten¬ 
dency,  to  a  large  extent,  by  interrupting  the  steep¬ 
ing  of  the  grain  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  varying 
periods  before  completing  the  steep.  American 
workers  consider  water  sensitivity  to  be  one  aspect 
of  the  host-parasite  relationship  between  barley  and 
microflora,  but  this  may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
sterilising  agents. 

The  fact  that  there  is  often  more  rapid  growth  and 
root  development  with  higher  nitrogen  barleys  makes 
of  practical  interest  some  work  being  done  on  the  use 
of  substances  which  will  restrict  proteolytic  activity. 
By  this  means  respiration,  rootlet  growth,  and  there¬ 
fore  malting  loss,  is  reduced,  and  the  finished  malt 
gives  a  significantly  higher  extract.  Much  work  has 
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Hops 

The  other  home-grown  crop  of  direct  interest  to 
the  brewer,  viz.  the  hop,  has  done  much  better  this 
year  than  last.  The  estimated  production  of  English 
hops  for  1957  is  266,818  cwt.  as  against  last  year’s 
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already  been  done  on  the  amylases,  and  attention  is 
now  being  directed  to  the  separation  and  purification 
of  the  other  enzymes  known  to  be  present  in  malted 
barley.  Since  the  production  of  haze-forming 
material  in  the  beer  is  related  to  the  functioning  of 
the  proteolytic  enzymes,  an  account  of  some  work 
done  in  America  on  the  degradation  products  of 
|3-globulin  labelled  with  C'^  is  of  particular  interest. 
The  ^-globulin  had  been  isolated  and  purified  from 
malt  made  from  barley  which  had  been  uniformly 
labelled  with  radioisotope  carbon  14  by  exposure  of 
the  growing  barley  plant  to  an  atmosphere  of 
C'^Oj.  The  experiments  described  indicate  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  chill  haze  produced  in  the 
radio-active  beers  had  its  origin  in  the  /3-globulin. 
Work  done  in  Europe  supports  the  view  now  held  that 
in  the  protein-metal-polyphenol  complex  comprising 
chill  haze,  it  is  the  hordein  fraction  of  the  barley  pro¬ 
tein  which  is  involved,  and  not  the  j8-globulin  as 
hitherto  thought.  Of  more  direct  interest  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  beer  is  a  study  made  of  the  amines  and 
their  occurence  in  the  brewing  process,  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  presence  of  choline,  one  of  the  B- 
group  vitamins. 

This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
papers  on  hops.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreed  nomen¬ 
clature  for  hop  resin  constituents,  there  has,  in  the 
past,  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  due  to  the 
use  of  different  terms  for  the  same  material,  or  the 
same  term  for  different  materials.  This  position  has 
been  greatly  clarified  by  a  joint  announcement  by 
the  European  Brewery  Convention  and  the  American 
Society  of  Brewing  Chemists  of  a  proposed  system  of 
nomenclature.  Some  seventeen  terms  and  definitions 
are  listed,  which  are,  in  spite  of  possible  alternatives, 
considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  be  the  best,  and 
most  workable. 

Methods  of  analysis 

Methods  of  analysis  have  received  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  quarters.  The  classical  method  of  Ford 
and  Tait  had  two  disadvantages :  it  took  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  complete  the  analysis,  and  results  with 
old  hops  were  not  satisfactory.  Collaborative 
analyses  have  been  carried  out  by  the  E.B.C.  and 
A.S.B.C.  by  the  following  methods: 

(1)  The  method  of  Verzele  and  Govaert,  employing 
adsorption  on  a  specially  prepared  silica  gel,  and 
elution  of  the  pure  a-  and  /8-acids  by  benzene,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  polarimetric  estimation  of  the  a-acids. 

(2)  The  charcoal  method  of  Gough,  in  which  resins 
are  extracted  with -ether  and  the  colouring  matters 
removed  by  adsorption  on  charcoal,  before  estimat¬ 
ing  the  a-acids  by  polarimetry. 

(3)  The  spectrophotometric  method.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  both  a-  and  /3-acids  can  be  simply 
estimated  by  measurement  of  an  ether  extract  of  the 
hop  at  three  wavelengths  in  the  spectrophotometer. 

(4)  The  conductometric  metht^,  in  which  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  hop  in  methyl  alcohol  is  titrated  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate  in  methyl  alcohol  so  that  lead 
humulate  is  precipitated.  The  conductivity  is  fol- 
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lowed  and  the  end  point  indicated  by  a  sudden  rise. 
The  estimation  takes  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  polarimetric  method  seems  to  be  more  accur¬ 
ate  than  the  older  established  methods,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  the  correct  results  with  old 
hops.  The  newer  techniques  of  gas  chromatography 
and  adsorption  chromatography  have  enabled  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  to  be  made  of  the  essential  oil  of  hop)s. 
These  methods  have  also  been  used  to  evaluate  the 
amount  of  isohumulone  and  its  analogues  in  the  bitter 
substances  of  beer. 

Mechanisation  of  hop  picking  has  been  followed 
by  research  into  methods  of  growing  hops  for  the 
machine.  The  most  desirable  characteristic  is  even 
distribution  of  hops  along  the  bine,  and  an  absence 
of  large  tangled  heads,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
this  can  be  obtained  by  using  higher  wirework. 

The  utilisation  of  the  bitter  principles  of  hops  has 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  attention,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  estimated  efficiency  in 
British  top-fermentation  brewing  has  been  found 
to  be  about  20%  and  sometimes  lower,  any  sug¬ 
gestion  such  as  pre-treatment  before  adding  to 
the  copper  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  brewer, 
since  the  amount  of  these  substances  remaining  in 
the  finished  beer  not  only  influences  the  flavour  but 
also  the  biological  stability  of  the  product. 

Mechanisation 

The  trend  towards  mechanisation  continues,  and 
a  visit  to  the  Brewers’  and  Allied  Traders’  Exhibition 
in  October  gave  a  picture  of  things  to  come.  The 
size  of  the  various  units  shows  a  tendency  to  increase, 
and  fully  automatic  washing  machines  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  handle  up  to  2,000  doz.  bottles  per  hr. 
Filling  machines  also  have  a  similar  capacity,  and 
these,  coupled  with  automatic  de-crating  and  crating 
machines,  provide  for  the  maximum  output  with  the 
minimum  of  labour.  An  indication  of  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  brewing  process  itself  is  the  existence 
of  continuous  wort-boiling  plant,  now  in  experi¬ 
mental  operation.  This  will,  inevitably,  be  followed 
by  continuous  mashing  procedures,  and  before  long 
brewing  will  be,  like  modern  sausage  making,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  and  not  an  art.  The  danger  to 
British  agriculture  will  then  be  that  the  operators  of 
such  factories  will  seek  materials  with  much  less  vari¬ 
ation  in  their  composition  than  this  climate  allows. 

Meanwhile,  much  thought  continues  to  be  given  to 
mechanisation  in  makings  and  bottling  stores,  where 
palletising  is  now  the  order,  as  with  modem  truck- 
lifts  it  is  possible  to  make  better  use  of  the  height  for 
storage  space. 

Metal  casks 

The  use  of  metal  casks  continues,  due  in  particular 
to  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  pressure  beer.  This  is 
usually  chilled  and  filtered  beer,  which  has  been  car¬ 
bonated  and  filled  into  metal  containers  under  counter 
pressure,  and  perhaps  subsequently  pasteurised 
in  bulk.  These  containers  allow  the  beer  to  be 
drawn  off  at  will  without  risk  of  contamination,  and 
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consequently  the  beer  can  be  kept  much  longer  in 
good  condition  than  would  be  possible  with  an 
ordinary  cask  of  draught  beer.  The  trade  in  keg 
beer  is  likely  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  that  in 
wooden  casks.  The  trend  in  public  taste  is  away 
from  draught  beers  as  at  present  sold,  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  consistency,  and  the  preference  for  car¬ 
bonated  beer  can  be  catered  for  at  much  less  cost  in 
equipment  of  this  type  than  will  be  possible  if  the 
output  of  bottled  beer  has  to  be  stepped  up.  The 
capital  cost  of  new  bottling  lines  is  very  high  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic  factor  plays  a 
major  part  in  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  brewer¬ 
ies  which  continue  to  function. 

Fewer  breweries 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Brewers’  Society 
was  formed,  the  membership  was  made  up  of  668 
brewing  firms,  and  even  this  number  was  not  by  any 
means  the  total  number  of  breweries  in  operation; 
to-day  the  figure  is  about  a  third  of  the  original 
stren^h,  and  it  continues  to  diminish  at  an  acceler¬ 
ated  rate.  This,  unfortunately,  means  that  eventu¬ 
ally  there  will  not  be  any  local  brews  with  charac¬ 
teristic  flavours,  and  the  public  will  be  left  with 
practically  no  choice,  since  economic  factors  may 
well  divide  the  country  up  into  ‘  ‘  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence." 

Microbiology  of  beer 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  in  the  past, 
breweries  advertising  for  laboratory  staff,  asked  for 
chemists,  now  the  requirement  is  for  microbiologists 
or  chemists  with  a  knowledge  of  microbiology.  This 
may  be  a  pointer  to  the  view  which,  unfortunately, 
had  been  lost  sight  of,  that  brewing  is  a  biological 
process,  and  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  trade 
may  remember  being  taught  that  the  essential  quali¬ 
fication  for  a  good  brewer  was  the  ability  to  grow 
yeast,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  a  healthy  yeast 
can  be  maintained,  then  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
troubles  which  beset  a  brewer  will  disappear. 

The  past  season  has  been  notable  for  the  number 
of  outbreaks  of  Lactobacillus  infection.  Apart  from 
the  higher  temperatures  experienced  during  the 
summer  and  the  longer  period  of  time  which  the  beers 
are  on  ullage,  two  of  the  likely  causes  of  the  preva¬ 
lance  of  this  infection  may  be  (a)  yeast  weakness, 
giving  rise  to  autolysis  of  dead  cells,  which  supply 
the  essential  food  materials  for  the  lactobacilli,  or 
(b)  lower  hop  rates,  coupled  with  lower  preservative 
values  in  the  hop®  used,  and  therefore  reduced  in¬ 
hibition  of  growth.  Since  the  pitching  yeast  is  the 
largest  source  of  infection,  work  continues  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  antibiotics  as  a  means  of  controlling 
or  eliminating  bacterial  infections  in  yeast ;  but  since 
legal  restrictions  prevent  their  use  in  beer  itself, 
attention  must  be  restricted  to  treatment  of  the  pitch¬ 
ing  yeast.  The  present  position  appoars  to  be  that 
no  single  antibiotic  is  effective  against  the  more  likely 
contaminants  of  brewers’  yeast.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  shown  that,  although  Flavobacterium 
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proteus,  a  common  infection  in  top-fermentation 
breweries,  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  poly. 
myxin-B  sulphate,  other  more  potentially  dangerous 
organisms,  such  as  Lactobacillus  and  Acetobac  ter, 
are  generally  highly  resistant  to  that  pjarticular  sub¬ 
stance.  On  the  other  hand,  Lactobacillus  can  be 
controlled  by  neomycin  or  bacitracin,  but  Aceto- 
bacter  require  concentrations  of  these  substances 
which  would  be  too  high  for  large-scale  use. 

Other  control  measures  - 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  observed  that  under  nor¬ 
mal  oporating  conditions,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  times  the  yeast  was  used  successively,  the  bac¬ 
terial  contamination  reached  a  certain  level  above 
which  it  would  not  increase. 

Recent  work  has  led  to  the  observation  that  the 
typje  of  bacteria  found  varies  from  one  brewery  to 
another,  and  usually  consists  of  only  one  morpho¬ 
logical  typie  in  any  given  brewery.  A  number  of 
factors  could  be  respxjnsible,  but  expjeriments  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  yeast  strain  used  does  have  an  effect 
on  the  growth  of  bacteria  during  brewing  fermenta¬ 
tions.  As  knowledge  accumulates,  the  study  of  the 
nutrient  requirements  of  spx)ilage  bacteria,  coupled 
with  detailed  information  regarding  the  compx)sition 
of  wort  and  beer,  may  lead  to  other  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  bacterial  infection  in  yeast  and  beer.  Mean¬ 
while  the  brewer  will  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
bacteriostatic  propjerties  of  the  a-acids  derived  from 
the  hop,  which  have  considerable  activity  against 
gram-p)ositive  organisms,  although,  unfortunately, 
no  such  effect  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Acetobacter, 
which  are  gram  negative. 

As  information  regarding  the  prop)erties  of  yeasts 
accumulates,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
brewers  to  consider  growing  their  own  pitching  yeast, 
suited  to  the  typje  of  beer  desired,  and  the  design 
of  the  plant  in  which  it  will  be  used.  There  are 
several  ways  of  growing  up  a  selected  culture  for 
brewery  use,  and  complete  plants  are  available,  but 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  at  the  E.B.C.,  a  method 
was  described  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast 
for  use  in  the  brewery  was  produced  in  about  48 
hours  from  a  small  inoculum. 

Many  brewers  still  hesitate  to  apply  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  pure-culture  system.  Admittedly,  it  is 
not  the  answer  to  everything,  and  does  require  skilled 
laboratory  control,  since  the  character  of  a  pure  cul¬ 
ture  from  a  single  cell  may  change,  sooner  or  later, 
owing  to  genetic  mutation.  This  means  that  the 
culture  should  be  renewed  at  regular  intervals  from 
a  single  cell  isolated  from  a  non-uniform  stock 
culture. 

Controlling  wild  yeasts 

The  control  of  wild  yeasts  is  most  impx)rtant,  and 
there  is  a  need  of  sensitive  methods  for  their  detec¬ 
tion.  One  method,  recently  described,  although  not 
entirely  new,  consists  of  heating  a  suspjension  of  the 
yeast  to  be  tested  in  a  water  bath  at  50®C.  for  20 
minutes.  This  destroys,  or  weakens,  all  the  cells  of 
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brewer’s  yeast,  whereas  a  considerable  number  of 
wild  yeasts  survive  this  treatment,  and  may  be 
grown  on  and  identified  by  the  usual  means.  It  is 
claimed  that  very  small  numbers  of  wild  yeasts  can 
be  detected  by  this  procedure. 

Another  method  suggested  makes  use  of  the  ability 
of  wild  yeasts  to  grow  on  a  medium  in  which  the 
amino  acid  lysine  is  the  only  source  of  nitrogen.  A 
most  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  brewery  micro¬ 
biologist  is  the  membrane  filter.  This  is  specially 
useful  in  the  testing  of  filtered  beer,  particularly 
where  sterilising  filters  are  used,  since  it  allows 
the  utilisation  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
sample  and  thus  gives  a  better  check  on  the  efficiency, 
which  is  always  in  danger  of  dropping  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  rises  after  large  quantities  of  beer  have  been 
passed  through  the  filter. 

Many  breweries  are  stepping  up  their  micro¬ 
biological  control  with  a  view  to  establishing  con¬ 
ditions  whereby  pasteurisation  of  bottled  beers  will 
be  unnecessary,  at  least  for  part  of  the  year.  The 
high  costs  of  fuel  and  labour  are  not  the  only  factors 
involved,  since  it  is  well-known  that  pasteurisation, 
besides  adversely  affecting  flavour,  can  be  a  contri¬ 
butory  stage  in  the  production  of  non-biological 
hazes.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  rays  from 
radio-active  cobalt  might  be  effective  in  place  of  pas¬ 
teurisation,  but  tests  have  shown  that,  apart  from 
physico-chemical  changes,  they  produce  most  un¬ 
pleasant  flavours  in  the  beer.  For  many  reasons, 
apart  from  the  legal  aspect,  it  is  undesirable  to  use 
inhibitors,  anti-oxidants  or  antibiotics  to  increase  the 
stability  of  beer,  and  in  practice  much  can  be  done 
to  achieve  this  by  more  control  over  plant  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  attention  to  the  air  content  of  the  bottle. 

Fungus  contamination 

An  unusual  case  of  beer  contamination  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  report  from  the  Forest  Products  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory.  The  beer,  which  was  in  casks 
made  from  Persian  oak,  developed  a  sweet-scented 
odour,  and  the  casks  had  to  be  destroyed.  Examin¬ 
ation  of  staves  from  infected  casks  showed  pockets 
of  incipient  white  rot  in  the  centre  of  the  staves.  The 
fungus  was  identified  as  Stereum  subpileatum,  and 
although  exposure  at  i6o*F.  for  one  hour  will  kill 
the  infection,  it  appeared  that  the  staves,  which  are 
normally  steamed  or  heated  over  a  flame  before  they 
are  bent,  had  picked  up  the  fungus  from  the  heads, 
the  wood  of  which  is  not  heat  treated. 

Foaming  properties 

Overfoaming  or  gushing  is  a  problem  which  is 
again  receiving  attention.  Workers  in  America  have 
shown  that  a  consistent  relationship  exists  between 
(a)  the  physical  stability  and  gushing  tendencies  of 
a  beer,  and  (6)  the  free  calcium  ratio  and  the  total 
oxalate  content  of  that  beer.  Trace  metals  also,  in 
quantities  of  2  to  10  p.p.m.,  e.g.  iron,  tin,  nickel, 
bismuth  and  others,  have  promoted  gushing  in  beer. 
European  workers  have  also  been  studying  the  prob- 
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lem,  and  have  shown  that  it  can  be  cured  by  the 
addition  of  a  trace  of  cobalt.  They  suggest  that  the 
cobalt  combines  with  certain  peptides  in  the  beer, 
forming  surface-active  complexes  which  inactivate 
the  nuclei  responsible  for  overfoaming.  •  Apart  from 
being,  in  the  amount  suggested,  quite  unobjection¬ 
able  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  as  cobalt  is  a 
normal  and  obligatory  component  of  the  human  diet, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  addition  improves  head 
retention  and  foam  adhesion  of  the  beer. 

Sales  of  beer 

The  past  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  as  compared  with  the  previous  one, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  improved  financial  posi¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  brewery  companies.  Further  im¬ 
provement,  however,  is  still  needed,  in  order  that  the 
modernisation  of  many  older  properties  may  con¬ 
tinue.  Indeed,  it  might  be  a  good  move  if  some  of 
the  obviously  uneconomic  houses  were  closed  down, 
since,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
trade  ever  returning  to  its  previous  volume.  This, 
of  course,  brings  up  the  question  of  licences  and, 
unfortunately,  the  position  remains  static,  so  that 
breweries  are  unwilling  to  part  with  some  houses 
which  have  become  almost  obsolete. 


Cake  Decoration  -  a  new  Leonard  Hill  Book 

If  cake  decoration  is  to  realise  its  full  potentialities  of 
enhancing  the  appetising  appearance  of  the  product,  it 
must  be  more  than  just  a  display  of  technicsil  skill.  To 
achieve  the  full  impact  of  its  purpose,  the  skill  must 
be  linked  with  a  Imowledge  of  good  design  and  the 
unique  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  a  true  ex- '' 
pression  of  art. 

That  this  is  readily  possible  is  amply  illustrated  in 
a  new  Leonard  Hill  btxjk.*  The  author.  Miss  Joan 
Russell,  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  leading 
exponent  of  modem  cake  design,  and  here  she  sets 
out  systematically  and  lucidly  to  explain  the  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  cake  decoration,  and  to  show 
the  suitability  of  the  different  materials  available  to 
various  treatments. 

Form,  colour,  and  lettering  are  dealt  with  in  turn, 
and  the  points  made  are  freely  illustrated  by  draw¬ 
ings  and  diagrams.  A  large  number  of  drawings  and 
photographs  of  finished  cakes,  many  of  them  in  colour, 
are  also  included  to  illustrate  the  many  effects  which 
can  be  achieved  by  the  techniques  described  and  to 
encourage  the  decorator  to  attempt  a  more  varied 
approach  to  his  work. 

Miss  Russell  teaches  cake  design  and  decoration  at 
the  Borough  Polytechnic,  and  the  book  is  a  worthy 
expression  of  her  teaching  skill.  It  should  prove 
especially  useful  to  students  taking  the  City  and 
Guilds  Examination  in  cake  design,  and  there  will  be 
few  cake  decorators,  students  or  accomplished  prac¬ 
titioners,  who  will  fail  to  find  it  a  useful  guide  and  a 
valuable  source  of  inspiration. 

*  Creative  Cake  Decoration.  By  Joan  Russell,  a.r.c.a., 
F.INST.B.B.  1957.  Leonard  Hill  (Books),  Ltd.,  Eden 
Street,  London.  N.W.i.  42s.  net. 
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Gay'new'capping  strips  for  fruit-flavoured  A  new  7-Ib  tin  for  Milady  toffees,  made  Transparent  bags  for  pre-packing  fruit 
milk,  produced  by  Venesta.  by  Reads,  Ltd.  and  vegetables,  made  by  BX  Plastics. 


PACKAGING 

Another  Year's  Progress 


The  food  industry,  with  its  variety  and  range  of  products,  provides  a 
constant  challenge  to  the  packaging  and  packaging  machinery  industries. 
Here  is  an  assessment  of  how  the  challenge  has  been  met  in  the  past 

twelve  months. 


MATERIALS  ticular  uses,  however,  and  the  desired  with  regard  to  per- 

...  j  search  for  improved  materials  meability  to  air  and  are  not  so 

stnkmg  trends  continues.  For  example,  regener-  easily  printed  and  handled  ascellu- 
,  ,  ...  . ,  lood  Indus  ly  cellulose  film  has  been  avail-  lose  films.  These  defects  have 

to-day  IS  the  rapid  growth  o*  ^e  -  some  years  in  a  moisture-  been  overcome  by  the  production 

service  marketing.  As  more  and  heat-sealable  form,  of  laminated  films  of  the  two 

more  retell  shops  go  over  entirely  j^ese  properties  are  conferred  on  materials.  The  Metal  Box  Cora- 
or  in  part  to  this  type  of  trade,  the.  treating  it  with  lac-  pany  have  introduced  a  new  film 

deniand  for  attracbyely  pre-  based  on  nitrocellulose  and  of  this  kind  named  Metathene, 

packaged  foods,  which  ^11  containing  plasticisers,  resins,  which  is  a  cellulose  film  coated 

themselves  from  the  display  with  their  DiWAewe  brand  of  poly¬ 
shelves,  continues  to  increase,  and  proved  satisfactory  for  many  pur-  thene.  The  film  is  said  to  be  ex- 

many  manufacturers  have  re-  poses,  but  such  operations  as  heat-  ceptionally  strong,  and  to  give  a 

designed  their  packs  to  meet  the  sealing,  printing  and  folding  tend  genuinely  air-tight  and  liquid- 
new  trade.  damage  the  lacquer  and  in-  proof  heat  seal. 

crease  the  moisture  permeability  It  has  been  found  that  vacuum 
Transparent  films  of  the  film.  In  addition,  the  per-  packaging  very  considerably  in- 

Transparent  films,  which  dis-  meability  may  be  increased  if  the  creases  the  shelf  life  of  many  food 

play  the  contents  of  the  pack  to  surface  of  the  packed  food  is  itself  products,  and  Metathene  is  par- 

advantage  ,  continue  to  grow  in  moist.  On  the  other  hand,  poly-  ticularly  useful  for  this  purpose, 

popularity  as  packaging  ma-  ethylene  films,  though  admirable  Another  advantage  is  that  the 

terials.  Most  of  the  single  films  from  the  point  of  view  of  moisture  benefits  of  reverse  printing  can  be 

have  their  disadvantages  for  par-  resistance,  leave  something  to  be  obtained  without  the  disadvantage 


ONE  of  the  most 
in  the  British 
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The  new  Nesquik  packet,  made  in  lamin* 
ated  foil  by  the  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 


Flash,  a  new  **  drink  on  a  stick  ”  produced 
for  the  cinema  trade  by  J.  Lyons,  Ltd. 


I 

1 


of  the  food  being  in  direct  contact  Attractive  semi-rigid  containers  for  sugar 
with  the  printing  inks— the  print-  confectionery  are  made  from  ceUulose 
ing  is  sandwiched  between  the  two  acetate  by  BX  Plastics. 

layers  of  the  laminate.  7^0  acetate  is  reverse  printed  be- 

A  new  jX)lythene-coated  cellu-  lamination,  so  that  the  print- 

lose  film,  made  by  coating  Cello-  i^g  jg  protected  by  the  film  and 
phane  with  polythene  by  direct  appears  against  the  bright  back- 
extrusion,  has  also  been  develojsed  ground  of  the  aluminium  foil.  The 
by  British  Cellophane,  Ltd.  film  is  light,  but  tough  and  proof 

Robert  Peters  (Nottingham),  against  air,  moisture,  and  light;  it 
Ltd.,  are  now  converting  poly-  can  be  heat-sealed  by  normal  pro- 
thene-coated  cellulose  film,  and  cesses.  Metalant  is  at  present 
can  offer  pHyuches  suitable  for  being  used  for  half-ounce  satchets 
vacuum  packaging  which  have  a  of  Nesquik,  a  p)owdered  chocolate 
lip  for  easy  opening.  At  the  drink  made  by  Nestle's. 
present  time  they  are  unable  to  Yet  another  packaging  material 
offer  printed  pouches.  introduced  by  Metal  Box  has  no 

Copolymers  of  vinylidene  legs  than  four  constituents — cellu- 
chloride  have  also  been  used^  for  lose  acetate,  aluminium  foil, 
citing  cellulose  films.  British  paper,  and  polythene.  The  acetate 
Sidac,  Ltd.,  are  now  producing  a  jg  laminated  to  the  aluminium  foil 
transparent  film  consisting  of  after  first  being  reverse  printed 
cellulose  coated  with  Saran,  sold  where  this  is  desired;  the  foil  is 
under  the  code  M.X.X.T.  The  then  laminated  to  paper  coated 
film  is  very  resistant  to  the  pas-  with  Diothene.  The  foil  and  the 
sage  of  air  and  moisture,  and  is  Diothene  are  moisture-proof,  and 
not  affected  by  creasing,  abrasion,  prevent  the  contents  from  absorb- 
printing,  or  heat-sealing.  It  is  ing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
also  said  to  have  a  high  degree  of  and  so  caking  or  spoiling;  the 
dimensional  stability,  so  that  it  paper  adds  rigidity  to  the  combin- 
does  not  easily  shrink  or  wrinkle,  ation,  whilst  the  cellulose  protects 
.  .  the  printed  design.  Packs  made 

New  laminated  materials  of  this  material  are  said  to  be 

Even  more  complex  materials  flexible  and  easy  to  open,  yet 
have  been  developed  by  the  Metal  strong  enough  not  to  tear  or  burst 
Box  Company  for  packaging  con-  as  a  result  of  handling  or  packing, 
centrated  foods  such  as  soup  Several  other  m^ified  films 
powders  and  powdered  milk  have  also  been  introduced.  Robert 
drinks.  Their  is  a  lamin-  Peters  (Nottingham),  Ltd.,  have 

ate  of  fwlythene-coated  aluminium  produced  a  range  of  Telcothene 
foil  with  cellulose  acetate  film,  polythene  coated  paper  bags. 
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Various  types  of  paper  lamination 
are  available,  each  having  its  own 
particular  properties;  these  in¬ 
clude  kraft,  M.G.  kraft,  vegetable 
parchment  and  Glassine.  The 
bags  combine  the  mechanical 
strength  of  the  papers  with  the 
impermeability  of  the  polythene 
to  give  a  robust,  heat-sealable 
container. 

Polythene-lined  paper  packs 
have  also  been  developed  by  John 
Dickinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  who 
have  introduced  a  new  Weldex 
packet  suitable  for  iced-lollies  and 
for  food  and  drink  powders  in 
general.  The  bags  can  be  heat- 
sealed,  and  are  printed  with  inks 
specially  chosen  to  withstand  the 
heat  used  in  this  process  and  also 
the  extreme  cold  of  deep-freeze 
storage. 

A  plasticised  copolymer  emul¬ 
sion  based  on  polyvinyl  acetate, 
intended  for  application  to  other 
materials  such  as  paper,  has  been 
developed  by  National  Adhesives, 
Ltd.  Application  of  the  emulsion, 
which  readily  sets  into  a  firmly- 
adhering  flexible  coating,  can  be 
accomplished  by  normal  methods 
such  as  reverse-roller,  air  knife, 
or  brush-coater  techniques,  or  by 
gravure  and  aniline  printing 
machines.  It  is  subsequently 
dried  by  hot  air  or  infra-red 
lamps.  The  coated  material  is 
easily  fabricated  into  bags  or  car¬ 
tons  by  the  use  of  any  fast-setting 
P.V.A.  adhesive,  or  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  heat-sealing  proper- 
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Another  of  this  firm's  new  pro¬ 
ducts  is  the  Seal-Easi  bag  for 
wrapping  pies.  The  bag  is  made 
of  glassine  and  has  a  transparent 
film  window.  It  carries  a  latex 
strip  down  the  back  which  enables 
the  flap  to  be  turned  down  to  any 
required  depth,  the  bag  then  being 
closed  by  a  light  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  Similar  bags,  though  in 
this  case  non-ad justable  in  size, 
are  made  for  peppermints  and 
other  sweets. 


The  Rippatape 
seakr  for  bags 
of  polythene  and 
other  transpar¬ 
ent  films,  made 
by  P.  P.  Payne 
and  Sons,  Ltd. 


Aluminium  foil 

Aluminium  foil  continues  to 
find  favour  as  a  material  for  pack- 


ties  of  the  coating.  The  amount 
of  coating  necessary  depends  on 
the  degree  of  resistance  to  water, 
grease,  etc.,  required,  and  upon 
the  hardness  of  the  paper  size. 

An  interesting  development  in 
polythene  film  has  been  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  irradiated  polythene 
tape,  of  which  pilot-plant  quanti¬ 
ties  are  now  available  from  Tube 
Investments,  Ltd.  They  claim 
that  the  film  has  all  the  attributes 
of  normal  polythene,  coupled  with 
a  much  greater  resistance  to  high 
temperature  and  to  stress  crack¬ 
ing.  The  tapes  are  said  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  radio-activity 
and  toxicity,  and  they  can  be 
formulated  into  transparent  envel- 
of)es  which  resist  the  effects  of 
low-pressure  steam  and  boiling 
water.  They  can  therefore  be 
used  for  packaging  foods,  which 
can  subsequently  be  cooked  in  the 
containers  and  held  in  a  sterile 
condition  indefinitely. 

The  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
used  the  extrusion  coating  tech¬ 
nique  to  produce  a  thin  polythen? 
sheet  reinforced  internally  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  fibreglass.  Known 
as  Telcomesh,  this  material  pos¬ 
sesses  the  impermeability  of  poly¬ 
thene  combined  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  mechanical  strength  and  a 
fair  degree  of  translucency.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  outer  cover¬ 
ing  for  large  units  in  cold  storage, 
or  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
conveyor  belts. 

A  new  transparent  film  of  Con¬ 
tinental  origin  is  now  being  con¬ 
verted  by  Robert  Peters  (Notting- 


The  Nike  dis¬ 
penser,  made  by 
Johnson  and 
Johnson  (Great 
Britain)  Ltd., 
another  machine 
for  sealing  bags 
of  transparent 
film,  is  seen  here 
in  operation. 


ham).  Ltd.  Known  as  Raisin,  aging  goods  in  cases  where  dis- 
this  film  is  a  nylon  1 1  typ)e  derived  play  of  contents  is  not  desired,  as 
from  castor  oil.  It  is  manufac-  for  instance  in  butter  packs, 
tured  in  France  by  the  Societe  Venesta,  Ltd.,  have  recently  de- 
Organico,  for  whom  the  agents  in  velopjed  a  foil  printed  on  the  dull 
this  country  are  Whiffen  and  side,  a  process  which  is  said  to 
Sons,  Ltd.  The  film  is  said  to  be  effect  a  saving  of  2^d.  p)er  i  lb.  of 
highly  resistant  to  fats  and  oils,  foil.  Aluminium  foil  is  now  avail- 
and  to  the  passage  of  water  able  both  plain  and  laminated  or 
vap)ours  and  air.  It  is  heat-  coated  with  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
sealable,  and  can  be  used  for  stances,  which  confer  on  it  in¬ 
vacuum  p)ackaging.  creased  mechanical  strength,  re- 

Advances  have  also  been  made  sistance  to  corrosion,  heat-seal- 
in  packages  produced  from  older  ability,  etc.  Some  of  these  lamin- 
typjes  of  film.  John  Dickinson  ates  have  already  been  described 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  introduced  above.  They  are  discussed  in 
several  new  p)acks  during  the  year,  greater  detail  in  a  new  publication 
including  bags  for  potato  crisps  by  the  Aluminium  Development 
and  pxjpKom.  These  are  made  Association.  Entitled  Aluminium 
from  a  moisture-proof,  heat-seal-  in  Packaging,  this  brochure  de- 
able  grade  of  cellulose  film  and  scribes  a  range  of  aluminium  foils 
have  double  walls.  The  centre  and  laminates,  as  well  as  many 
seams  are  gummed,  whilst  the  other  packaging  materials  such  as 
bottom  seams  are  first  heat-sealed  cans  and  Iwxes  which  are  now 
and  then  turned  up  and  gummed  available  in  aluminium.  Sp)ecifi* 
to  give  extra  stren^h  to  the  pxick.  cations  and  physical  prop)erties 
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)-  P  are  given  for  a  number  of  foils  and 
»r  [  laminates. 

le  I 

It  I  Pap«f 

X  I  Notwithstanding  the  many  ad- 
5s  I  vances  made  with  other  packaging 

y  f  materials,  paper  continues  to  hold 

ig  [:  its  own  for  the  packaging  of  many 

le  ■■  products,  particularly  where  a 

in  I  heavy-duty  wrapping  is  required. 

^  Continuous  research  in  paper 

id  manufacture,  no  doubt  stimulated 

1 1  to  some  extent  by  the  competition 

'  offered  by  the  newer  materials, 

has  led  to  several  improved  types 
^  !  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

^  I  William  Palfrey,  Ltd.,  have  re- 

'  cently  developed  a  new  fibreglass 

or  rayon  reinforced  scrim,  known 
\  !  as  Scrimtex,  which  is  said  to  have 

i  exceptionally  high  tear-strength. 

'i  The  reinforcing  material  is  built 

i  into  the  paper  during  its  fabrica¬ 

tion,  and  tears,  once  begun,  can¬ 
not  spread  beyond  it.  The  same 
firm  has  also  introduced  a  new 
I  mould-resistant  paper,  Neverntold 

■  101.  This  paper  is  said  to  have 

no  corrosive  or  other  deleterious 
i  =  effect  on  metals,  and  to  retain  its 

f  anti-mould  properties  in  the  face 

j  of  humidity,  rain,  sunlight,  and 

!  i  '  other  climatic  conditions.  The 


Jar  washing  and  drying  machine  made  by  Dawson  Bros. 


The  foil  is  then  pressed  round  the 
outer  edge  of  the  lip. 

The  Metal  Box  Co.  have  also 
produced  polystrene  jars,  which 
they  make  at  the  moment  in  a 
I  oz.  size.  The  jars  are  made  to 
nest  for  convenience  of  storage, 
and  they  can  be  sealed  with  a 
snap-on  polythene  cap.  The 
company  hope  in  the  future  to  in¬ 


papers  coated  with  heat-sealable 
waxes.  More  elaborate  liners  can 
be  fabricated  from  polythene- 
coated  paper  laminated  with  foil, 
Saran-coated  paper,  and  other 
materials.  For  packaging  fatty 
foods,  cartons  made  of  paper 
coated  with  P.V.C.  can  be  sup¬ 
plied.  After  filling,  the  liners  are 
heat-sealed  and  the  cartons  spot 
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paper  may  be  used  alone  or  as  a 
baas  for  polythene  coating.  It  is 
available  in  sheet  form  or  ready- 
fabricated  into  multi-wall  Palj- 
sacks. 

CONTAINERS 

New  and  more  attractive  con¬ 
tainers  continue  to  be  produced 
from  a  range  of  materials.  Poly¬ 
styrene  has  proved  to  be  well  suited 
for  the  production  of  rigid,  trans¬ 
parent  jars,  which  are  much 
lighter  than  glass  and  do  not  break 
easily;  when  breakage  does  occur, 
the  jars  do  not  splinter. 

A  moulded  container  of  this 
material  has  been  produced  by  the 
Paper  Cap  Co.,  Ltd.  The  jar  has 
a  lip  which  is  recessed  on  its  top 
edge  to  hold  a  ring  of  latex  seal¬ 
ing  compound.  When  it  has  been 
filled  with  the  product,  an  alu¬ 
minium  foil  lid  can  be  applied 
automatically  by  a  capping 
machine  which  forces  the  foil  over 
the  sealing  compound  in  the  re¬ 
cess,  thus  forming  a  hermetic  seal. 
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crease  the  range  of  sizes  available. 

For  the  fabrication  of  semi-rigid 
containers,  cellulose  acetate  has 
been  used,  and  BX  Plastics,  Ltd., 
have  made  a  range  of  attractive 
sweet  caskets  from  this  material. 
The  same  firm  has  also  developed 
a  collapsible  container  made  of 
Velbex  P.V.C.  sheeting.  The 
containers  are  suitable  for  trans¬ 
porting  liquids,  and  offer  a  great 
saving  in  freight  when  empty,  as 
they  fold  into  very  little  room. 

Cartons  made  from  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  packaging  of  quick- 
frozen  and  other  foods.  The 
Pearlite  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Swedish  firm  of 
Esselte-forpackning  ab,  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  range  of  Hermetet  car¬ 
tons  with  properties  to  suit  many 
different  uses.  The  cartons  can 
be  made  from  whitelined  chip¬ 
board  or  Scandinavian  whitelined 
folding  boxboard.  For  simple 
moisture  retention,  the  lining  can 
be  of  kraft  paper  coated  with 
polythene  or  kraft  or  sulphited 


glued.  After  first  being  opened, 
the  cartons  can  be  folded  closed  if 
the  whole  of  the  contents  have  not 
been  used  and  the  liner  folds  over 
to  give  good  protection  to  the  re¬ 
maining  contents.  When  powders 
are  packed,  a  spout  can  be  incor¬ 
porated,  and  this  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  re¬ 
closure.  The  cartons  may  be 
printed  in  four  colours  by  litho 
offset.  Machines  are  also  made 
for  the  automatic  or  semi-auto¬ 
matic  forming,  filling  and  closing 
of  these  cartons,  and  these  are  de¬ 
scribed  later  under  the  heading 
Packaging  Machinery. 

Metal  containers 

Despite  their  comparatively 
high  cost,  rigid  metal  containers 
hold  an  unassailable  place  in  the 
packaging  of  many  foods,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  their  design  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  new  introduction 
in  1957  was  the  Skey  can,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Metal  Box  Co. 
This  is  a  new  key-opening  con- 
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The  Thatcher  NU-Glas  process,  machinery  for  which  is  supplied  by  Clarke-Built, 
Ltd.,  in  operation  on  a  bottling  line. 


tainer  which  has  the  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  lid  can  be  re¬ 
placed  effectively  after  the  can  has 
been  opened.  The  lid  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  by  a  hinge, 
which  is  formed  from  a  strip  of 
metal  left  untouched  by  the  key 
when  the  can  is  being  opened. 

The  Skey  can  has  already  been 
used  for  packing  golden  syrup  and 
treacle  by  John  Walker  and  Co., 
and  it  has  obvious  advantages  for 
use  with  many  dry  and  liquid 
foods  that  are  not  usually  con¬ 
sumed  all  at  one  time.  It  can  be 
filled  at  high  speeds  and  closed 
automatically  by  methods  adopted 
for  gas,  vacuum,  or  atmospheric 
packaging. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  a 
further  dev^elopment  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  sale  of  beer  in  cans,  and  many 
well-known  breweries  are  now 
entering  this  trade.  Attractively 
lithographed  cans  are  universally 
used,  and  it  is  interesting  to  specu¬ 
late  on  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  canned  food  trade,  which 
up  to  now  has  found  it  more 
economical  to  stick  to  labelled  cans 
for  the  sale  of  most  commodities. 

Unsealed  tins  continue  to  be 
popular  for  biscuits  and  dried 
foods,  and  Huntley,  Boome  and 
Stevens,  Ltd.,  have  added  to  the 
range  they  supply  during  the  past 
year.  Round,  lever-lid  tins  are 
now  being  manufactured  by  this 
firm,  one  of  their  uses  in  the  food 
field  being  in  the  packaging  of  hos¬ 
pital  supplies  of  Horlicks.  Attrac- 
Uvely  printed  tea  tins,  rectangular 
in  shape  and  hav’ing  hinged  lids, 
have  also  been  added  to  the  list 
of  products  of  this  firm. 

Another  example  of  attractive 
printing  is  provided  by  the  con¬ 
fectionery  tins  made  by  Reads, 
Ltd.,  for  the  packaging  of 
Waller’s  confectionery.  In  a  new 
design  recently  produced  for  this 
Blackpool  firm,  scenes  of  the  holi- 
dav  resort  are  reproduced  from 
coloured  photographs  on  a  7  lb. 
tin  of  Milady  toffees. 

Aluminium  cans  are  now  being 
used  in  increasing  quantities  for 
packaging  foodstuffs,  especially  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  thev 
do  not  soon  offer  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  conventional  tin-plate 


can  in  many  branches  of  the  food 
trade.  Aluminium  cans  seem  to 
be  particularly  popular  in  Nor¬ 
way,  where  they  are  used  for 
packing  fish,  meat,  and  vegetable 
products  and  a  variety  of  other 
foods. 

Glass  packaging 

Although  adding  appreciably  to 
transport  costs,  the  returnable 
glass  bottle,  with  a  life  of  perhaps 
30  to  40  trijjs,  remains  the  most 
popular  container  for  liquids  such 
as  milk,  beer,  and  aerated  waters. 
Attempts  continue  to  be  made  to 
make  the  glass  bottle  even  more 
economical  as  a  packaging  me¬ 
dium.  Research  has  shown  that  if 
a  thin  film  of  certain  materials  can 
be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
bottles,  it  does  much  to  offset  the 
weakening  of  the  glass  resulting 
from  scratches  and  abrasions,  and 
the  effective  life  of  the  bottles  is 
thereby  appreciably  lengthened. 
Stearates  and  modified  silicones 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  idea  has  now  been  put  into 
practice  by  the  development  of  the 
Thatcher  NU-Glas  process  of 
bottle  protection,  for  which 
Clarke-Built  are  now  sole  British 
concessionaires.  In  this  process, 
bottles  are  sprayed  as  they  leave 
the  washer  with  a  solution  of 
materials  said  to  be  based  on  car¬ 


bon  and  silica.  The  resultant  film 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  bottles 
as  the  solution  dries  fills  any  pene¬ 
trations  of  the  surface  which  have 
occurred,  and  is  said  to  restore 
much  of  the  bottle's  original 
strength.  Longer  bottle  life  and  a 
50%  reduction  in  breakages,  as 
well  as  improved  bottle  apjiear- 
ance  and  an  increase  in  handling 
speeds,  are  claimed. 

An  entirely  different  method  of 
bottle  protection,  suitable  for  the 
protection  of  fancy  lines  in  transit, 
has  been  introduced  from  Italy  by 
Spicers,  Ltd.  In  this,  a  material 
known  as  Carbion,  is  moulded  into 
sleeves  or  other  shapes  to  fit  the 
bottles.  Carbion  is  a  material 
with  crossed  corrugations  which 
may  be  fabricated  from  straw 
paper,  viscose  film,  cellular  wad¬ 
ding,  or  laminated  papers  and 
foils.  It  is  available  in  a  special 
elastic  form,  which  allows  it  to 
mould  itself  to  the  contours  of  the 
vessel  to  be  protected. 

Another  development  in  the 
bottle  trade  has  been  a  one-trip 
beer  bottle.  The  bottle  is  only  a 
little  over  half  the  weight  of  the 
normal  bottle,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
economies  effected  in  transport 
and  handling  by  the  elimination 
of  the  collection  and  processing  of 
empties  will  allow  the  bottle  to 
compete  on  economic  terms.  The 
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bottle  has  been  designed  by  the 
Glass  Containers  Research  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Food  in  tubes 

Increasing  use  is  being  made  of 
collapsible  tubes  for  the  packaging 
of  foods  of  a  suitable  semi-liquid 
consistency.  Wilts  United  Dairies 
have  introduced  processed  cheese 
spreads  in  lacquered  aluminium 
tubes  made  by  Venesta,  who  have 
recently  introduced  from  the 
U.S.A.  a  new  method  of  flush 
waxing  tubes.  Nestle's  are  now 
marketing  condensed  milk  in 
tubes,  which  are  also  of  aluminium 
and  are  supplied  by  Universal 
Metal  Products,  Ltd.  John  Dale, 
Ltd.,  are  also  supplying  collap>- 
sible  tubes  for  food  products,  and 
have  recently  co-operated  in  a 
scheme  whereby  they  supply  tubes 
for  Keddie,  Ltd.,  whose  West¬ 
minster  brand  sauce  is  filled  into 
the  tubes  by  the  specialist  packers 
Evans  Chemicals,  Ltd.  John  Dale 
are  offering  tubes  of  this  type  with 
a  star  shaped  orifice,  which  makes 
them  particularly  useful  for  the 
decorative  dispensing  of  icing- 
sugars,  chocolate  and  savoury 
spreads,  and  piping  jellies,  etc. 
The  tubes  in  this  case  are  made 
by  the  Flexible  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  firm  has  now  developed  a 
method  of  hermetically  sealing 
tubes  by  means  of  a  thin  metal 
membrane  which  covers  the  ori¬ 
fice.  The  tubes  are  fitted  with  a 
Poliflex  polythene  cap  provided 
with  a  spike  for  piercing  the  mem- 

Tubes  made  of  materials  other 
than  metal  are  also  being  used  for 
such  things  as  icing-sugar.  Kunzle 
have  recently  introduced  a  pack 
comprising  four  flavours  of  cake 
piping  packed  in  small  polythene 
tubes,  whilst  R.  P.  Scherer,  Ltd., 
have  developed  an  icing-sugar 
capsule  made  of  gelatin. 

Tape  dispensers 

The  year  has  seen  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  adhesive  tape  dis¬ 
pensing  appliances  placed  on  the 
market.  A  range  of  several  such 
machines  is  now  offered  by  Leon 
Davis  and  Co.,  makers  of  Oyster 
brand  gummed  tapes.  Their 
Spread-o-matic  is  designed  to  dis¬ 
pense  gummed  paper  tape  from 


i  in.  to  i|  in.  wide  in  unit  lengths 
of  from  3  to  8  in.  Each  pull  of 
the  handle  gives  the  length  of  tape 
which  the  machine  is  set  to  de¬ 
liver;  multiples  of  this  length  can 
be  obtained  by  pulling  the  handle 
the  appropriate  number  of  times. 
The  Oyster  Rex  No.  4  and  No.  8 
machines  respectively  dispense 
tapes  from  i  to  4  in.  and  from  i 
to  8  in.  wide.  Lengths  of  from  4 
to  36  in.  can  be  obtained  by  a 
single  pull  of  the  handle.  The 
Oystermatic  is  a  fully  automatic 
dispenser  designed  to  deliver 
lengths  of  tape  up  to  2  in.  wide 
and  12  in.  long.  Moistening  de¬ 
vices  for  the  tape  are  incorporated 
in  all  these  machines. 

Samuel  Jones,  Ltd.,  also  make 
dispensers  for  gummed  paper  tape. 
The  Lightning  Automatic  machine 
handles  tape  up  to  2  in.  wide, 
whilst  the  S  Counterboy  will  dis¬ 
pense  tape  of  up  to  3  in.  wide. 
Lengths  of  up  to  14  in.  and  15  in. 
respectively  can  be  delivered  by 
a  single  operation.  The  Tape- 
Shooter  can  dispense  lengths  of 
tape  up  to  36  in.  from  rolls  of  up 
to  4  in.  wide,  and  an  electric  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  machine  which  can  be 
controlled  either  by  hand  or  by 
foot  is  available. 

The  Industrial  Sellotape  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Ltd., 


has  introduced  a  dispenser  which 
allows  various  lengths,  as  well  as 
various  widths,  to  be  cut  from  a 
standard  roll  of  Sellotape.  The 
machine  has  7  cutting  blades, 
which  can  be  set  to  slit  the  tape 
to  any  required  width  between 
J  in.  and  2  in.  Lengths  of  from 
I  in.  to  5  in.  are  obtainable  by 
adjustment  of  a  setting  dial  at  the 
side  of  the  machine. 

Tape  dispensers  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  sealing  polythene  and 
other  bags  have  been  produced  by 
P.  P.  Payne  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Their 
Rippatajpe  industrial  bag  sealer 
allows  600  to  800  bags  per  hr.  to 
be  sealed  with  a  2  in.  strip  of  their 
pressure  sensitive  tape.  The 
Rippatape  Autohag  model  is  a 
somewhat  lighter  machine  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  principle,  and 
semi-automatic  in  operation. 

MACHINERY 

As  the  popularity  of  transparent 
films  for  packaging  continues  to 
grow,  so  the  number  of  machines 
available  for  forming,  filling,  and 
sealing  containers  made  from  these 
films  also  increases.  1957  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  vintage  year 
for  such  machines.  A  hand  oper¬ 
ated  sealer  for  bags  of  polythene 
and  other  heat-sealable  films  is 


The  Speed- Vac, 
a  Sw^ish  ma¬ 
chine  for  form¬ 
ing,  filling  and 
sealing  trans¬ 
parent  packs. 
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now  available  from  the  Hypack 
division  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Casing  Co.  (U.K.),  Ltd.  Known 
as  the  Hypack  Polysealer,  the 
machine  is  operated  by  the 
knuckles  of  the  hands  holding  the 
bag  or  tubing  to  be  sealed,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  a  speed  of  500 
operations  per  hr.  can  be  achieved. 
The  machine  is  adaptable  for  wall 
mounting  for  the  sealing  of  bags 
containing  liquids  or  free-flowing 
powders. 

A  vacuum  heat-sealing  machine 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Metal 
Box  Company,  Ltd.  The  machine 
must  be  hand  fed  but  is  otherwise 
fully  automatic.  It  incorporates 
an  endless  feed  and  discharge  belt, 
a  high-vacuum  evacuating  cham¬ 
ber,  and  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  sealing  bars.  To  operate 
the  machine,  packs  are  placed  by 
hand  on  the  rubber  belt,  which 
carries  them  into  the  vacuum 
chamber.  This  then  descends  over 
the  packages,  vacuum  is  drawn, 
and  the  heat-sealing  bars  are 
brought  down.  When  the  sealing 
oj)eration  is  complete  the  chamber 
opens  and  the  sealed  bags  are  dis¬ 
charged  on  to  a  sloping  platform 
for  gravity  delivery. 

The  op)erating  speed  is  from  25 
to  30  packs  per  min.  for  single 
packs,  which  may  measure  up  to 
13 J  in.  by  II  in.  With  packs  that 
are  small  enough  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  belt,  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  speeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Gas  flushing  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  may  also  be  carried  out,  but 
this  reduces  the  speed  of  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

New  Continental  machines 

Felber,  Jucker  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
are  agents  for  a  range  of  machines 
of  Swedish,  Dutch,  French  and 
Italian  origin  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1957.  The  Hugin 
Speed-Vac  originates  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  combines  the  processes 
of  forming,  Ailing  and  vacuum 
sealing  bags  from  transparent  Aim. 
It  is  said  to  be  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  the  vacuum  packaging  of 
sliced  meats,  and  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  English  market 
with  special  equipment  for  hand¬ 
ling  sliced  and  shingled  bacon.  It 
can  take  sliced  bacon  from  the 


conveyor  belt,  feed  it  into  the 
machine  automatically,  make  its 
own  bag  and  place  the  bacon  in¬ 
side,  and  Anally  seal  the  bag  under 
vacuum.  Packets  up  to  6  in.  by 
8  in.  are  handled  at  a  rate  of  24 
per  min.,  whilst  larger  bags  of 
6  in.  by  14  in.  give  an  output 
speed  of  12  bags  per  min. 

A  smaller  machine  for  vacuum 
packaging  in  transparent  Aim, 
known  as  the  Souvidex,  is  made 
by  Laroche  Freres,  of  Paris.  This 
machine  is  also  used  for  packag¬ 
ing  meat  products  and  a  range  of 
other  commodities,  and  it  is  adapt¬ 
able  for  packaging  in  an  inert  gas 
where  this  is  desired. 

Other  packaging  machines 
handled  by  Felber,  Jucker  and 
Co.,  include  a  bag  making 
machine  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
capable  of  making  bags  up  to  20 
in.  wide  in  lengths  from  2^  to 
80  in.  at  speeds  up  to  950  per  min. 
It  is  hoped  shortly  to  increase  the 
maximum  width  obtainable  to 
30  in.  The  Ital-Pack  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Turin,  and  is  used  for 
packing  tea,  herbs  and  spices, 
etc.,  in  envelopes,  at  a  rate  of  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000  envelopes 
per  hr. 

The  Pearlite  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
now  marketing  a  machine,  the 
Hertnic  X,  for  the  fully  automatic 
forming.  Ailing  and  closing  of  the 
Hermetet  cartons  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  The  cartons  are  Arst 
glued  and  heat  sealed,  and  are 
then  Ailed  with  the  commodity  to 
be  packed.  Filling  can  be  on  a 


volumetric  or  weight  basis  as  best 
suits  the  particular  substance. 
The  cartons  are  then  closed,  and 
can  be  coded  if  desired. 

A  semi-automatic  machine,  the 
Hermic  2,  is  also  available  for 
dealing  with  smaller  outputs. 

Washing  machines 

Where  empty  containers  are  re¬ 
turned  for  re-use  there  is  always  a 
serious  handling  problem,  and 
new  washing  units  regularly  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  market.  Several  new 
bottle  washing  machines  were  on 
show  at  the  Dairy  Show,  and  some 
of  these  were  described  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture.  Dawson  Bros,  make  a  wide 
range  of  washing  equipment,  one 
of  their  latest  additions  being  a  jar 
washing  and  drying  machine 
which  handles  all  sizes  of  jars  at 
a  range  of  up  to  200  per  min. 
They  also  make  a  washer  suitable 
for  installation  in  canning  lines, 
which  washes,  rinses  and  dries  the 
cans.  The  cans  receive  a  deter¬ 
gent  wash  and  a  hot-water  rinse 
before  Anally  being  dried  with  a 
current  of  hot  air. 

Robert  Kellie  and  Son,  Ltd., 
have  recently  introduced  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  washing,  delabelling, 
rinsing,  sterilising  and  drying  of 
returned  biscuit  tins.  This  is  their 
new  410  JJ  Triplex  model,  which 
can  handle  16,000  tins  and  lids  in 
an  8  hr.  day.  Three  detergent 
rinses,  one  cleansing  rinse  and  a 
Anal  sterilising  rinse  are  given, 
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each  tin  receiving  about  5  min.  mixed,  fi 
treatment.  and  mainta 

gum  is  fed 

Labelling  machines  via  a  flexib 

An  improved  straight-through  supported  < 
can  labeller,  the  New  Way  model  Packagii 
E,  is  now  being  made  by  Purdy  Ltd.,  have 
Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.  This  incor-  matic  versi 
porates  an  elevating  feature  with  machii 

high  discharge,  allowing  a  direct  The  machii 
fe^  into  certain  models  of  caser.  operation. 
The  machine  also  has  thermo-  bottles  per 
statically  controlled  heaters  for  the  or  60  to  i; 
gum  pot,  and  a  paste  belt  which  bottles,  wh 
does  not  dip  into  the  paste  pot  but  time, 
receives  a  narrow  bead  of  paste 
from  a  disc  revolving  in  the  pot.  Fillers 
The  machine  will  label  a  range  of  A  numb 
cans  and  other  cylindrical  con-  chines  wer 
tainers,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Dairy  Sho\ 
change-over  from  one  size  to  hibition. 
another  can  l)e  effected  in  30  sec.  occasion 
Purdy’s  have  also  brought  out  demonstrat 
a  new  machine  designed  to  pro-  new  Fox  i 
vide  a  clean  and  trouble-free  several  mi 
method  of  feeding  gum  into  the  varying  to 
troughs  of  lalielling  machines,  establishme 
Known  as  the  GMm-G«n,  this  unit  Model  “H 


coffee,  etc.,  into  tins,  drums  and 
tx)ttles  at  speeds  up  to  150  per 
min.  Smaller  models  are  also 
made  to  cater  for  lower  outputs. 

For  carton  filling,  an  interesting 
introduction  has  been  the  Cana¬ 
dian  designed  Perga  M  filler,  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  December  issue  of 
Food  Manufacture. 


Beef  preserved  nith  antibiotic 

It  is  reported  that  Biostat,  a  food¬ 
preserving  formulation  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic  ox3detracycline,  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fresh  l)eef  and  mutton 
under  severe  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  conditions.  Three  scien¬ 
tists  employed  at  the  Kenya  Gov¬ 
ernment  research  laboratories 
have  described  the  results  obtained 
by  treating  the  meat  in  various 
ways.  A  solution  containing  20% 
of  the  antibiotic  was  used  as  an 
intraperitoneal  injection,  as  a  dip, 
and  as  a  spray,  and  the  meat  was 
examined  after  24,  48,  and  72  hr. 
periods. 

Although  they  reported  favour¬ 
ably  on  the  intraperitoneal 
method,  the  authors  reject  the 
iperated  powder  filler  method  as  unsuitable  on  practical 
filling  such  commodi-  grounds  for  the  busy  abbjattoir. 
ties  as  custard  powders,  instant  The  dip  method  was  also  rejected 

^  on  practical  grounds.  With  the 

spray  method,  the  period  during 
which  the  meat  remained  fit  for 
human  consumption  was  extended 
from  to  72  hr.,  provided  the 
was  carried 

I  out  hygienically.  Particularly 

80^  results  were  obtained  with 
l)eef.  The  colour  and  odour  of 
I  I  '  I  fbe  meat  were  also  considerably 

improved.  It  was  confirmed  that 
remnants  of  the  antibiotic  in  the 
meat  are  destroyed  by  cooking. 

The  authors  conclude  that 
although  the  antibiotic  cannot  in 
its  present  form  and  strength  re- 

. place  cold-storage,  “it  is  able  to 

prolong  the  keeping  quality  of 
meat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  satisfy 
the  meat  trade  in  hot  and  under- 
developed  countries.”  They  also 
point  out  that  treated  carcases  re- 
sisted  spoilage. — A. 

Grieve,  Veterinary  Record,  1957, 
69,  42,  983. 


A  steriliser  for  oranges 
and  other  fruit  made  by 
Dawson  Bros. 
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The  Evolution  of  Container  Closures 

By  George  B.  Beattie 

The  most  surprising  fact  emerging  from  this  historical  survey  of  closures — based  on  sources 
ranging  from  Horace  to  Her  Majesty’s  Patent  Office — is  that  very  few  of  our  present  tech¬ 
niques  are  particularly  new.  Screw  caps,  swing  stoppers,  cap  seals  and  crown  corks  all  had 

their  counterparts  in  the  past. 


^LOSURES  —  especially  bottle 
^stoppers — have  always  had  a 
mesmeric  attraction  for  inventors, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  up 
to  1900,  over  20,000  patent  speci¬ 
fications  relating  to  closures  or 
closuring  had  been  issued  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.K.  alone.  In  the  year 
Painter*  patented  his  crown  cork 
or  cap,  U.S.  bottlers  had  over 
2,500  existing  patent  bottle  clos¬ 
ures  from  which  to  choose;  this 
without  any  reference  to  jar, 
drum,  keg  and  other  container- 
type  accessories. 

Balls  of  clay  or  pitch  used  to 
seal  gourds  were  probably  the  first 
"closures.”  Corks  as  stoppers 
are  mentioned  by  Horace,  65  b.c.® 
— "  The  cork,  fast-bound  with 
pitch  shall  draw” — and  also  by 
Pliny;  whilst,  although  an  1872 
official  work’  states  that  no  cork 
relics  had  ever  been  found  in 
Egypt,  hence  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  could  not  have  known  cork, 
in  1911,  Flinders  Petrie,  at  Ha- 
wara,  unearthed  a  corked  bottle 
neck  and  some  cork  soles  ascribed 
to  the  second  century  a.d.  Large 
corks  with  pitch  sealing  com¬ 
pounds  were  used  for  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  Roman  oil  and  honey 
jars,  but  after  the  Roman  era  little 
is  heard  of  cork  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Dom  Perignon,  a  monk  is 
often  credited  with  the  (re)inven- 
tion  of  the  bottle  cork,  which  he 
used  for  champagne  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  previous 
references  to  prior  usage ;  the 
earliest  being  by  Palegrave  in 
1530 — "  Stoppe  ye  bottell  withe  a 
corke.”  Shakespeare,  probably  in 
1611,  mentions  corks  in  The 
Winter’s  Tale — "As  you'd  thrust 
a  cork  into  a  hogshead.”  In  fact, 
from  this  quotation  it  would  seem 
evident  that  bung  or  tap  corks  for 
large  containers,  as  well  as  bottle 


corks  were  then  well  known.  An 
invoice  of  W.  Proctor,  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1662,  includes  "  2  gross 
of  glass  bottle  corks,  4s.”  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  corkscrew  or,  as 
then  known,  "  Bottlescrew,  ”  does 
not  seem  to  have  appeared  until 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  though  corks  had  be¬ 
come  so  popular  that  the  firm  con¬ 
trolling  the  Niederselters  spring 
used  in  1781  nearly  2J  million 
"cork  stoppers,”  an  interesting 
sidelight  being  that  all  retailers 
contracted  to  return  them.  They 
were  then  forwarded  to  a  Stras- 
burg  cork  cutter  who  converted 
the  returns  to  smaller  corks ! 

Old  patents 

A  well-known  reference  work  of 
1851^  stated  that  then,  cork¬ 
making  plant  was  new  and  ‘ '  un¬ 
tried,”  practically  all  corks  being 
hand  made,  but  examination  of 
the  patent  office  records  shows 
that  this  suggestion  must  be 
wrong.  The  earliest  British  speci¬ 
fication  is  probably  that  of  T. 
Crowley,  April  26,  1777,  which 
describes  a  hide  cutting  machine 
which  can,  by  fitting  saws,  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  cork  cutting  device.® 
From  the  wording,  one  might 
doubt  whether  cork  closures  would 
be  cut  by  such  a  machine,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  over  S. 
Miller’s  1795  invention,  for  he  ex¬ 
plicitly  states  that  "in  cutting 
bottle  corks  the  slab  is  placed 
edgeways  to  the  tool,”  and  corks 
"of  cylindrical  shape  as  used  by 
London  brewers.” 

One  early  nineteenth-century 
authority  has  described  with 
woodcuts  the  evolution  of  the  cork¬ 
screw.®  According  to  him  the  first 
method  of  opening  a  corked  bottle 
was  simply  to  knock  the  neck  off, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
much  later  bottles  were  sometimes 


purposely  made  with  extra  necks 
which  had  to  be  broken  off  as  an 
anti-pilferage  plan.  Thus,  Butler 
and  Price,  ^  in  1879,  suggested  the 
addition  of  a  ring  about  the  mouth 
which  had  to  be  snapped  off  before 
the  contents  could  be  poured  out, 
the  bottle  being  then  ‘ '  incapable 
of  being  re-filled.”  The  first  cork 
remover,®  other  than  fingers  or 
teeth,  was  a  nail  w'hich  disinte¬ 
grated  rather  than  pulled  the  cork, 
nails  being  later  bent  or  notched. 
A  further  "improvement”  was 
the  use  of  two  thin  nails  or  skewers 
inserted  obliquely  from  opposite 
directions,  these  being  finally 
given  a  slight  spiral  form  as  with 
meat  skewers.  From  that  it  was 
a  mere  step  to  a  spirally  bent, 
sharpened  wire,  the  prototype  of 
the  corkscrew,  a  handle  being 
added  as  an  afterthought. 

Probably  the  first  bottle  corker 
is  that  described  by  Miller  in  his 
1795  specification.®  This  com¬ 
prised  a  hook  holding  the  bottle 
neck,  a  metal  piece  perforated 
with  a  circular  hole  "something 
less  than  the  cork  ’  ’  and  a  rack 
worked  by  a  pinion  and  handle 
and  provided  at  its  lower  end  with 
a  plunger  to  force  the  cork  through 
the  hole  into  the  bottle.  There 
would  appear  to  be  over  a  hundred 
British  patents  granted  between 
1777  and  1866  covering  corking 
machines  or  devices,®  and  in  the 
same  period  25  specifications  de¬ 
scribed  corkscrews.  Sundry  in¬ 
ventors,  too,  tried  to  contract  out 
of  the  corkscrew  problem.  Thus, 
G.  Cartwright,®  in  1859,  suggests 
for  bottles,  and  particularly  for 
wide-mouthed  jars,  the  fitting  to 
the  closure  of  a  loop  of  string,  rib¬ 
bon  or  wire  passed  through  the 
cork  and  protruding  from  the 
latter,  the  "bottlescrew”  thus 
being  rendered  mmecessary. 
Variations  of  this  idea  keep  crop- 
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Fully  automatic  deep  or  shallow  screw  cap  washer  and  steriliser  for  all  plastic 
types,  with  vibratory  feed  hopper  on  right,  operating  on  hydro  jet  principle,  with 
discharge  to  baskets  at  left. 


ing  up  for  many  decades  in  our 
patent  records  and  also  in  those  of 
the  U.S.  A.,  typical  examples  being 
the  ribbon  device  of  Griffin*®  and 
the  plug  with  hook  stopper  of 
Clark.*' 

According  to  Wilkinson,*** 
ancient  Egyptian  wine  vessels 
were  closed  with  a  saucer-like 
cover,  encased  in  clay,  gyjysum, 
pitch,  mortar  or  other  composition 
stamped  with  a  seal.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  a  very  early  indi¬ 
cation  of  one  of  the  cork’s  chief 
\  competitiors,  the  ‘  ‘  cap  "  or  “  cap¬ 
sule  ”  form  of  closure,  and  also  an 
early  example  of  closure  identi¬ 
fication  or  "  decoration.”  Another 
point  raised  here  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  sealing  quality  by  use 
of  a  resilient,  impervious  sub¬ 
stance.  Many  early  British  patents 
illustrate  the  then  widespread  be¬ 
lief  in  the  need  for  such  supple¬ 
mentary  treatment. 

Cork  treatment 

Probably  Dom  Perignon  was 
the  first  to  use  really  tight-fitting 
corks.  These  corks  received  no 
special  treatment,  but  many  such 
pre-treatments  were  patented  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Miller* 
contents  himself  with  ‘  ‘  boiling  or 
steaming,”  but  Baxter,***  1866, 
describes  an  elaborate  method  of 
“filling  the  pores  of  cork,  etc.,” 
with  paraffin  wax,  a  plan  still 
sometimes  used.  A.  S.  Stocker,*^ 
in  1851,  conceived  the  idea  of  cap¬ 
ping  each  corked  container  with  a 
metal  ”  capsule  ”  which  was  lined 
with  a  gutta  percha  disc  so  that  the 


sealing  quality  of  the  cork  was 
greatly  enhanced.  Parenthetic¬ 
ally,  the  same  specification  de¬ 
scribes  what  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  first  "cork  stoppers,” 
a  plug  of  cork  fixed  at  its  upper 
end  to  metal  or  glass  top,  the  plugs 
fitting  ‘  ‘  closely  against  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  rims.”  A.  Pritchard*® 
constructed  a  special  corker  for 
handling  square-sectioned  corks 
into  normal  round-mouthed  bottles 
or  jars,  the  idea  being  that  because 
of  the  enormous  compression  at 
the  corners  the  corks  were  far  less 
likely  to  fly  out  again. 

Shrink-fit  capsules  and  the  dip¬ 
ping  of  bottle  necks  after  corking 
into  quick-setting  plastic  com¬ 
pounds  are  modem  ideas,  but 
patents  covering  similar  ideas  can 
be  found  in  the  earliest  volumes  of 
abridgements.  B.  West,**  how¬ 
ever,  went  one  better  in  1845,  pro¬ 
posing  a  method  of  ‘  ‘  covering  the 
tops  of  bottles,  jars,  pots  and  other 
similar  vessels  .  .  .  applying  the 
electrotype  process  for  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  metals  around,  upon  and 
over  the  upper  surface  of  con¬ 
tainers  and  corks,  etc.”  The  clos¬ 
ured  containers  were  inverted  into 
an  electrolvtic  bath  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  the  current  covering  the 
parts  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

One  considerable  difficulty  was 
the  ease  with  which  even  tight- 
fitting  corks  popped  out  with  rise 
in  temperature  as  a  result  of  liquid 
expansion,  particularly  when  the 
product  was  gasified,  e.g.  beer, 
champagne,  mineral  waters. 
Corks  were  first  tied  down  with 


twine,  then  wire  was  substituted, 
but  inventors  were  always  busy 
trying  to  devise  something  neater. 
One  notion,  which  must  have  been 
granted  letters  patent  at  least  a 
score  of  times  up  to  the  early  years 
of  this  century  was  to  make  two 
holes  in  the  bottle  neck  opposite 
each  other,  a  pin  or  ”  nail  ”  being 
driven  through,  the  first  appearing 
in  1843,*^  practically  identical  re¬ 
plicas  were  patented  from  time  to 
time  later.**  ***  Another  idea  was 
the  wire  clasp  (British  Patent, 
1871,  No.  1,439),  usually  credited 
to  H.  W.  Putnam,  the  American 
patent  stopper  ”  king.”  This  was 
merely  a  prefabricated  wire  ar¬ 
rangement  which  was  placed  by 
hand  on  each  corked  neck,  the  free 
ends  being  twisted  tight  by  a  hand 
tool  or  in  a  simple  machine.  But 
the  idea  had  been  explored  by 
many  British  inventors  long  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  Stocker,*^  in  1851,  de¬ 
scribes  a  wire  loop  with  a  catch  or 
hasp  to  be  used  similarly. 

The  cork  challenged 

The  three  chief  challenges  to  the 
cork  came  from  (a)  caps  or  cap¬ 
sules  in  which  the  chief  difficulty 
— solved  when  Painter  invented 
the  crown  cork  in  1892 — was  that 
of  positive  retention  without  cum¬ 
bersome  extraneous  parts;  (6) 
covers  or  plugs  held  in  place  by 
some  form  of  screw,  e.g.  plug 
screw  stoppers,  external  screw 
caps,  combinations  of  the  two, 
etc.,  and  (c)  the  bail  and  lever  or 
wired  swivel  type  of  stopper.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
which  was  first  in  the  field. 

The  threaded  screw  cap  and  the 
roll-on  seal  are  regarded  as  quite 
modern,  but  S.  Parker,**^  in  1835, 
describes  a  "stop  or  stopper” 
which  can  be  said  to  partake  of 
both  principles.  The  cap  was  of 
hard  metal,  but  a  ring  of  very  soft 
metal  was  attached  to  the  rim  in¬ 
terior,  the  bottle  neck  having  an 
external  thread  finish,  so  that  on 
screwing  up  the  closure  the  soft 
metal  formed  an  opposing  thread. 
An  1842  specification®**  mentions 
screw  caps  as  though  they  are  very 
common  forms  of  stopper,  and 
from  1855  to  1865  examples  of  ex¬ 
ternal  screw  caps  by  Brooman, 
Johnson,  Wilson,  Chrimes,  Jen- 
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nings,  Fox  and  others  received 
letters  patent.  The  “  Fox  caps 
are  especially  interesting  as  aside 
from  a  shallow  pattern,  he  illus¬ 
trates  a  pre-formed  deep  style 
which  is  very  like  the  modem  deep 
caps  now  being  used  for  certain 
sauces,  mineral  waters,  beers,  etc. 
Vallet**  used  a  deep  cap  in  con¬ 
cert  with  a  small  internal  plug  of 
cork,  rubber,  etc.,  in  1875,  and  a 
“  roll-on  ”  style  was  suggested  by 
Clark^®  in  1887.  The  first  “plas¬ 
tics  ’ '  type  was  apparently 
patented  by  Menke*^  in  1890, 
though  the  composition  he  used 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  a  “  plastic  ’’  today. 

The  ‘  ‘  bail  and  lever  ’ '  or 
“  swing  “  stopper  has  never  been 
as  popular  here  as  on  the  Contin¬ 
ent,  though  a  large  mineral  water 
firm^®  uses  nothing  else  for  its  26f 
oz.  flagons,  and  sterilised  milk  is 
often  packed  with  such  stoppers. 
The  only  British  maker  now,^* 
tells  me  that  they  are  selling  more 
than  before  the  war.  Developed 
from  the  idea  of  wiring  corks,  the 
first  swing  stopper  was  probably 
that  of  Bewley  and  Owen,  1844.®® 
This  comprised  a  metal  cap  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cork  plus  a  wire 


clasp.  But  the  most  salient  group 
of  bail  and  lever  devices  of  the 
time  is  that  described  by  A.  G. 
Chains’*  in  his  1856  specification. 
There  are  over  30  sub-types,  many 
identical  with  present-day  swivel 
stoppers  as  employed  by  various 
continental  brewers.  In  most 
cases  plug  stopper  parts  are  of 
porcelain  (now  universal),  wood 
or  glass  fitted  with  a  washer,  but 
provision  for  use  of  washerless 
“elastic  material"  is  also  made. 
Many  special  wire  arrangements 
have  been  the  subject  of  scores  of 
subsequent  patents,  but  Chains 
would  seem  to  have  anticipated 
most  of  them ! 

Cap  types 

Apart  from  external  screw  caps 
we  think  today  mainly  of 
“crown"  patterns  which  owe  at 
least  “inspiration"  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  1892  design  by  W.  Painter. 
But  a  “tailor-made"  cap,  which 
must  be  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  foil  types  used  for  milk  bottles 
and  fashioned  and  applied  in  one 
operation  by  automatic  machines 
today,  was  invented  by  R.  Grif¬ 
fiths  in  1856.  The  cap  was  formed 
on  the  bottle  in  a  special  device 
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which  sheared  off  surplus  metal. 
Poor  chap,  his  application.  No. 
936,  was,  for  some  occult  reason, 
refused !  Who  would  be  a  pioneer? 

Around  the  mid-century,  Wil¬ 
liam  Betts  was  undoubtedly  the 
capsules  king,  but  at  that  time 
the  word  “capsule"  was  used 
loosely,  meaning  either  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  cap  to  be  applied  after  cork¬ 
ing  (the  modem  usage  is  for  a  deep 
cap)  or  the  same  word  was  applied 
to  sundry  primary  closures  of  the 
“cap"  style.  Betts’  inventions 
seem  to  cover  both  varieties,  and 
in  an  1844  specification  (No. 
10,449)  he  and  Stocker  describe  a 
cap  which  is  apparently  of  the 
R.O.  type  for  use  with  an  extern¬ 
ally  threaded  bottle  neck.  With 
Jacob,  No.  11,981,  1847,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  labelling  by  capsule,  using  gold 
or  silver  leaf,  etc.,  and  in  1849, 
No.  12,415,  describes  a  “new 
material  "  (lead  and  tin  combined) 
for  the  making  of  capsules  which 
are  clearly  of  the  tyf)e  for  which 
we  use  the  name  today.  His 
father,  J.  T.  Betts,  also  took  out 
several  patents  for  capsules  and 
capsuling  machines.  In  one  of 
these  the  cap  was  pressed  on  by  a 


Very  Early  Closures 

4.  Stopper  by  J.  Scott,  No.  876:  1857.  As  seen  on  left 
bottle  neck  has  shoulder  B.  secondary  shoulder  D  and 
narrow  top  ring  A.  Hollow  stopper  E  with  washer  F  is 
cemented  to  bottle  or  may  be  held  by  wires. 

5.  Clark  and  Austin’s  far  clcsure.  No.  435:  1856. 
Rubber  or  metal  cap  A  has  a  formed  spout  B  closed  by 
cover  C.  all  controlled  by  thumbpiece  D  and  spring  H. 

6.  Early  screw  ”  stopper”  by  F.  Simpson,  No.  1,722: 
1856.  The  bottle  mouth  bore  was  contracted  conically 
as  at  b,  screw  threads  a  being  formed  in  the  glass  with 
flat  pieces  c  between  the  threads.  Ordinary  corks  were 
used,  no  wiring  being  needed  for  gaseous  drinks. 

7.  A  syphon  head  closure  for  bottles  by  L.  L.  Beque- 
mie.  No.  1,542,  1857.  Cap  a  is  fitted  to  vessel  by  screw 
ring  d',  piston  being  actuated  by  knob  g,  product  issuing 
through  spout  k. 


Early  Devices 

1.  A.  Ardouin’s  combined  corking  and  capsuling  unit 
fitted  with  rotating  feed  table  C  driven  through  gearing  D, 
corks  being  automatically  fed  from  hopper  N  via  chute  L 
to  tube  E  and  driven  home  by  plunger  K.  Brit.  Pat. 
2,386;  1855. 

2.  /.  Denis’s  corker,  Pat.  2,869;  1856.  Bottle  stands 
on  rest  Z,  rack  N  being  actuated  by  hand  lever  above 
platform  F. 

3.  Early  fumigation  bottle  and  closure  frame  by  J. 
Taylor,  1856,  No.  1,478.  Bottle  a  is  placed  in  frame  c 
with  bar  b  through  which  screw  d  passes,  socket  e  con¬ 
necting  with  rubber  bung  g  seating  on  washer  h.  To 
release  gas  or  vapour  unscrew;  to  seal  up,  screw  down. 
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Opening  and  Resealing 

8.  Syphon  type  safety  opener  for  ball- 
stoppered  bottles  by  Jackson  and  Sutherland, 
So.  10,968;  1884. 

9.  Combined  corkscrew  and  syphon  type 
opener  for  same  purpose  by  M.  Perkins.  No. 
10,874;  1884. 

10  and  II.  A  modification  of  the  standard 
Codd’s  bottle  by  Dan  Hylands,  the  ball  being 
released  by  pressing  a  minute  valve  button  in 
the  neck,  circa  1883. 


Swing  Stoppers 

12.  All  drawings  are  from 
specification  No.  2,088. 
1856,  by  A.  G.  Chains.  Figs. 
I,  9,  II,  20,  22,  25  and  30 
are  similar  to  current  Con¬ 
tinental  types.  Nos.  17,  26 
and  33  are  rather  weird  al¬ 
ternatives  now  never  seen. 


special  machine  and  held  by  the 
pressure  of  a  cord  under  the  rim  of 
the  jar,  etc.,  or  by  strips  of  rubber 
coated  with  adhesive — the  first  ad¬ 
hesive  tapes  for  sealing  purposes? 
Many  of  W.  Betts’  patents  are 
concerned  with  machines  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  capsules,  but  an  extra 
heavy  capsule  which  can  be  used 
as  a  primary  closure  is  described 
in  1859,  No.  133,  also  1859,  No. 
1,602.  Capsules  with  coloured 
trade  marks  thereon  are  covered 
by  No.  2,798,  1859,  coloured  em¬ 
bossments  of  all  kinds  by  No. 
2,727  the  same  year.  W.  Edward 
Newton  also  described  screw  caps 
and  other  types  in  his  1852 
patents.  Nos.  178  and  610,  with 
machines  for  their  fabrication.  As 
early  as  1840,  however,  we  find 
W.  Brockedon  all  but  forestalling 
Painter’s  crown’  cork  with  his 
“tinned  iron  discs,”  No.  8,369, 
and  F.  J.  Beltzung  got  nearer  in 
1852,  No.  14,059,  with  his  metal 
caps  “  with  a  cork  lining,”  gutta¬ 
percha  caps,  unlined  being  also 
described. 

Many  early  specifications  quite 
frankly  dodge  the  issue  of  secure 
retention  on  the  bottle  or  jar,  but 
the  bayonet  catch  or  engaging  lug 


style  appears  to  have  been  very 
popular.  Thus,  an  earthenware 
cap  for  large  wide-mouthed  jars  by 
H.  Doulton,  No.  1514,  1859,  has 
wide  lugs,  the  joint  being  made  by 
a  rubber  washer  on  rotation  of  the 
cap.  A  bayonet  catch  style,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  kinds  of  vessels,  in¬ 
cluding  very  wide-mouthed  ones, 
is  noted  by  J.  H.  Johnson  in 
1860,^“  while  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  press-on  disc  type  with 
beaded  edges  for  wide  jars  is 
covered  by  J.  G.  Jennings,  No. 
334,  1861.  Elaborate  retaining 
devices  such  as  spring  assemblies, 
pressure  bars,  etc.,  were  often  in¬ 
corporated,  and  O.  Saulay,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  cementing  his  container 
and  having  a  rubber  washer 
”  across  the  top,”  used  lugs  in  the 
neck  and  a  top  arrangement  with 
a  pressure  bar  where  ‘  ‘  pressure  is 
exerted  by  a  helicoidal  spring  .  .  . 
between  cap  and  plate.”’* 

Screw  plugs  and  other  special 
stoppers 

The  invention  of  the  internal 
screw  plug  stopper  is  ascribed  to 
Henry  Barrett  in  1872,  although 
his  first  patent  is  some  years 
later.’^  Like  Painter’s  crown,  it 


has  remained  very  largely  un¬ 
changed  throughout  the  decades, 
although  thousands  of  modifica¬ 
tions  have  been  patented,  the  only 
passably  successful  one  being  the 
Riley  chisel-head,”  designed  to 
facilitate  machine  handling  in 
bottling.  Screw  stoppers  are  made 
in  all  sizes,  usually  for  narrow¬ 
mouthed  bottles,  ^though  large  • 
types  in  ebonite,  plastics,  resins, 
glass  and  lignum  (the  last  two 
rarely  now)  are  made  in  fair  num¬ 
bers.  The  ebonite  type  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  the  mix  of  rub¬ 
ber,  fillers,  etc.,  being  masticated 
and  passed  through  rollers  to  be 
discharged  as  J-in.  thick  sheets 
2-3  ft.  wide.  It  is  then  cut  to 
strips,  then  to  “quantities,”  ta¬ 
pered  cylinders  containing  just  the 
right  weight  for  a  single  stopper. 
These  are  moulded  in  a  press, 
threaded  shank,  shoulder  and  let¬ 
tered  head  being  formed  in  one 
operation.  The  soft  stopper  is  then 
vulcanised  for  4  hr.  at  3oo®F. 
under  50  lb.  sq.  in.  steam  pres¬ 
sure  to  harden  it.  In  practically 
all  cases,  the  joint  untU  very  re¬ 
cently  has  been  made  by  a  rubber 
ring,  though  of  late  some  pilot  ex¬ 
periments  with  special  grades  of 
polyethylene  have  shown  promise. 
A  more  challenging  invention  is  a 
plug  screw  stopper  of  orthodox 
shape,  but  in  moulded  polyethy¬ 
lene  of  a  grade  resisting  20o°F., 
and  with  no  added  ring,  the  plastic 
making  its  own  joint.’*  A  Mid¬ 
land  firm’^  is  now  making  hollow 
screw  stoppers  in  styrene,  or  for 
very  acid  products,  styrene-acryl- 
onitile.  Available  in  a  wide  range 
of  bright  colours,  each  stopper  has 
a  medallion  top  which  may  be  in  a 
contrasting  hue,  embos^  with 
name  or  trade  mark.  They  are, 
unlike  some  filled  plastics  types, 
moisture  proof  and  easily  washed 
and  sterilised,  resisting  heat  treat¬ 
ment  well. 

Internal  stoppers 

Internal  closures,  which  re¬ 
mained  permanently  in  the  bottle, 
were  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  mineral  water  trade  for  a  long 
time.  For  the  most  part  they  com¬ 
prised  various  balls,  plugs,  bob¬ 
bins,  etc.,  the  joint  being  made 
with  a  rubber  ring  or  other  washer 
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seated  in  the  bottle-neck.  Most 
came  into  one  of  three  groups: 

(i)  where  the  stopper  dropped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  container  on 
opening,  (ii)  where  it  was  held  by 
indents  in  the  glass,  and  (iii)  where 
the  ball  or  plug  floated  when  re¬ 
leased.  W.  Stewart  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  floating  ball 
(U.S.  Patent,  1882),  but  in  1864 
two  British  Patents  for  such  a 
stopper  were  issued  to  J.  H.  John¬ 
son,  Nos.  225,  2966,  for  Hamilton 
and  H.  B.  Goodyear.  The  most 
popular  was  Codd’s  bottle  with  a 
glass  ball  stopper  held  by  indents 
on  opening  and  patented  in  1870. 

The  “Codd,"  like  all  others  in 
this  group,  required  gas  pressure 
within  the  bottle  to  make  the  joint 
and  all  were  usually  only  em¬ 
ployed  for  carbonated  goods. 

However,  some  interesting  patents 
concerned  machines  which,  by 
applying  air  pressure  momen¬ 
tarily,  could  fill  and  seal  these 
bottles  when  a  still  product  was 
used.  Codd  and  his  partner  Ry- 
lands  produced  not  only  dozens  of 
variants  on  the  original  “Codd,” 
but  scores  of  other  “new”  stop¬ 
pers,  including  all  kinds  of  balls, 
bobbins  and  plugs  of  wood,  cork, 
rubber,  glass,  gutta  percha,  etc., 
numerous  different  indents,  a  fill¬ 
ing  machine  and  several  other 
types  of  special  bottle  closures. 

These  bottles  were  used  until  the 
1930's,  but  were  always  expen¬ 
sive,  easily  broken  and  rather 
dangerous. 

Syphon  and  re-seal  closures 

An  idea  which  has  always  at¬ 
tracted  the  closure  inventor  is  that 
of  providing  a  stopper  like  a  sy¬ 
phon  head  so  that  it  could  be 
screwed  on  or  otherwise  attached 
to  an  ordinary  bottle.  Probably 
the  oldest  example  (if  we  except 
the  “hollow  corkscrew”  of  De- 
leuze  and  Dutilleul,  1829)  is  an 
elaborate  stopper  by  Moses  Poole, 

No.  10,698,  1845.  This  was  vir¬ 
tually  a  syphon  head  with  a  sim¬ 
plified  coupling  to  attach  to  the 
neck. 

Such  closures  can  be  regarded 
as  “  re-sealers,”  but  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  regard  re-sealing  as  a  fairly 
recent  American  innovation.  This 
is  far  from  being  so,  although 
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Courtesy  Dawson  Bros.  Ltd. 

Feed  end  of  the  new  Dawson  washer  and  steriliser  for  plastic  caps  of  various  kinds. 

many  bottle  re-sealers  have  been 
patented  in  America  in  the  last 
few  years.  But  E.  Templemore 
described  a  double  strap  and 
buckle  re-sealing  device  in  1864, 

No.  1650,  and  Charles  Bathoe,^* 
in  1866,  claims  an  elaborate  pad¬ 
lock  device  for  use  on  wine 
bottles,  ‘  ‘  after  the  cork  has  been 
withdrawn.”  Before  either  of 
them,  W.  Taylor^®  had,  in  1853, 
patented  a  perforated  slidable  re¬ 
sealing  stopper.  All  these  were 
very  clumsy  indeed  as  compared 
with  modern  types,  e.g.  the  poly¬ 
thene  “crown”  type  broadcast 
by  a  well-known  brewery.  The 
main  purpose  of  such  things  is  to 
conserve  CO3  in  large  bottles  when 
the  primary  seal  is  a  crown  or 
other  I -trip  device. 

New  crowns  for  old 

Many  improved  crowns  have 
been  claimed  since  the  Painter  in¬ 
vention,  but  the  original  design 
was  not  seriously  challenged  until 
comparatively  recently.  The  most 
successful  modifications  were  discs 
of  foil,  paper  or  plastics  on  the 
composition  cork  to  prevent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  product,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  certain  tear-off  pieces 
when  the  shell  is  of  aluminium  or 
other  soft  metal.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  a  corkless 
crown  has  been  in  production  and 


appears  to  have  certain  merits, 
inertness,  uniformity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  among  them.  A  vinyl  resin 
compound  is  flowed  into  ihe  tin¬ 
plate  shells  and  pressed  to  form  the 
liner,  three  concentric  rings  being 
formed  where  the  bottle  locking 
ring  makes  the  joint. A  German 
inventor  has  also  taken  out  a 
British  patent  “  concerning  a  liner 
of  a  “solid  high  polymer  plastic 
deformable  substance  ’  ’ ;  while  a 
French  organisation^^  has  per¬ 
fected  a  special  polyethylene  grade 
which  is  being  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  not  only  as  a  crown  shell 
lining  medium  but  also  in  place  of 
rubber  for  bungs  and  in  ring  form 
for  screw  stoppers,  discs  for  deep 
and  shallow  external  screw  caps  of 
plastics  and  metal,  etc. 

Whether  such  new  departures 
in  crown  design  and  also  the 
shorter  skirt  crowns  now  being 
produced  in  the  U.S.  will  take  over 
completely  is  a  talking  point 
among  modem  bottlers.  Another 
question  is  whether  various  tough 
plastics  screw  caps,  especially  the 
deep  patterns,  will  eventually 
oust  the  “  Barrett  ”  style  of  screw. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  such 
controversial  issues,  but  it  can  be 
said  that  container  closuring  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress  and  that  no 
stopper,  however  ingenious,  can 
claim  to  have  reached  finality. 

(Concluded  opposite) 
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OILS 

New  Refining  Method 

Most  of  the  conventional  refin¬ 
ing  methods  •  for  vegetable  and 
animal  oils  entail  fairly  consider¬ 
able  losses  of  oil,  especially  in  the 
neutralisation  stage.  More  modem 
methods,  based  on  continuous 
processing  and  designed  to  reduce 
the  neutralisation  losses,  are 
usually  rather  complicated  and 
call  for  costly  apparatus  and 
specialised  personnel.  Also,  they 
are  often  not  flexible  enough  to 
permit  of  frequent  variations  in 
the  quality  of  the  crude  oil  to  be 
treated.  A  new  process,  de¬ 
veloped  by  G.  and  S.  Vaccarino, 
is  based  on  the  use  of  acetone  as 
a  dissolving  agent.  Unlike  other 
agents  used  for  this  purpose,  ace¬ 
tone  is  inexpensive  and  recover¬ 
able;  it  dissolves  perfectly  in  oils 
and  water,  and  also  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  can  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  de-gumming  agent. 
A  Vaccarino  plant  for  intermit¬ 
tent  operation  is  already  work¬ 
ing  in  Italy. — G.  and  S.  Vaccar¬ 
ino,  Oleagineux,  1957,  12,  623. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Materials  for  Sausages 

The  German  Meat  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Kulmbach,  has  carried  out 
comparative  tests  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  different  coating  ma¬ 
terials  for  dry  sausages  destined 
for  export  which  should  be  kept 
in  storage  for  at  least  45  days  for 
adequate  stabilisation  and  preser¬ 
vation.  It  was  found  that  the 
weight  losses  incurred  during  that 
period  could  not  be  appreciably 
reduced  by  the  use  of  normal 
commercial  sausage  coatings,  and 
that  the  latter  were  liable  to  pro¬ 
mote  mould  formation.  However, 
by  using  wax  coatings  or  vacuum 
foils,  the  weight  loss  can  be  re¬ 
duced  from  about  9%  to  below 
1%,  and  a  good  keeping  quality 
can  be  guaranteed  even  if  trans¬ 


port  and  storage  conditions  are 
unfavourable. — W.  Gisske,  Die 
Fleischwirtschajt,  1957,  10,  599. 

Uses  of  Ascorbic  Acid 

The  meat  industry  is  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  use 
of  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  for 
the  treatment  of  fresh  meat,  cured 
meat  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  meat 
products.  Experiments  carried 
out  at  the  Institute  for  Food  Hy¬ 
giene  of  the  Free  University, 
Berlin,  showed  that  an  addition  of 
a  1 : 2000  concentration  of  ascorbic 
acid  permitted  a  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  curing  salt  to 
two-fifths,  without  prejudice  to  the 
reddening  and  colour-keeping 
effect.  In  the  case  of  dry  saus¬ 
ages,  60%  of  the  Vitamin  C  ad¬ 
mixture  can  still  be  detected  five 
weeks  after  manufacture.  But 
Vitamin  C  is  not  able  to  arrest  or 
"  camouflage  "  the  ageing  or  de¬ 
composition  of  the  products. — 
H.  J.  Sinell,  Die  Fleischwirt- 
schaft,  1957,  9,  687. 


Glucose  Oxidase  as  a  Stabiliser 

Deterioration  and  spoilage  of 
beer  caused  by  oxidation  are 
shown  to  be  reduced  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  minute  quantities  of  a  glu¬ 
cose  oxidase  preparation  to  the 
beer  after  fermentation. 

In  the  enzyme  system,  the 
glucose  oxidase  catalyses  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  glucose  to  gluconic  acid 
and  hydrogen  peroxide.  Catalase 
present  in  the  glucose  oxidase 
preparation  then  breaks  down  the 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  water  and 
oxygen.  The  net  result  of  the  re¬ 
action  is  that  free  oxygen  is 
removed  from  the  beer. 

The  glucose  oxidase  used  in  the 
experiments  was  a  commercial 
product,  available  in  both  powder 
and  liquid  form.  The  amount 
needed  to  stabilise  beers  was  only 
I  ml.  or  ^  gm.  per  barrel  of  beer. 


In  pasteurised  beer  it  was  found 
that  glucose  oxidase  inhibited  the 
oxidation  reaction  and  decreased 
the  iron  pick-up  from  the  can.  In 
draught  beer  the  results  showed 
that  yeast  spoilage  was  retarded. 
D.  W.  Ohlmeyer,  Food  Tech., 

1957. 10. 503. 

Container  Qosures 

{Concluded  front  opposite  page) 
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CASE  TAPING  UNIT 

Sales  of  Adams  Powel  machinery  are 
now  being  handled  by  the  Soag  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  A  new  addition  to  their 
range  of  packing  equipment,  the  Mark 
II  automatic  case  taping  unit  applie.s 
gummed  paper  tape  in.  to  3  in.  wide 
to  the  top  and  bottom  centre  seams  of 
cases. 

The  unit  can  handle  containers  be¬ 
tween  6  in.  and  13  in.  wide  and  6  in. 
and  20  in.  in  height  and  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  is  claimed.  Standard  equipment 
includes  a  case  timer  which  spaces  the 
cartons  for  acceptance  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  being  used  as  a  complete  unit. 

When  fitted  with  an  automatic  de¬ 
vice  for  tucking  in  the  flaps  it  may  be 
operated  without  an  operator.  When 
using  20  in.  dia.  rolls  of  gum  strip 
(about  5,000  ft.)  the  machine  will  run 
for  about  3  hr.  before  the  reel  has  to 
be  changed. 

LEVEL  CONTROLLERS  AND 
INDICATORS 

Instruments  for  the  detection  and 
control  of  the  level  of  liquid  and  solid 
materials  in  tanks  and  other  storage 
vessels  have  been  manufactured  by 
Fielden  Electronics,  Ltd.,  for  the  past 
5  years,  and  experience  gained  during 
this  period  has  been  used  in  the  design 
of  new  additions  to  their  range.  The 
Tektor  y.3.  level  controller,  which  has 
just  been  released,  comprises  a  simple 
oscillatory  circuit  which,  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  change  in  electrical  capa¬ 
city,  operates  a  relay  for  the  control  of 
electrical  impulses  to  visible  and 
audible  alarms,  etc.  The  change  in 
electrical  capacity  is  brought  about  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  material 
to  be  meeisured — either  liquid  or  solid 
— and  this  is  detected  by  means  of  a 
simple  metal  rod  inserted  in  the  con¬ 


tainer  at  the  point  at  which  control  is 
required.  There  are  therefore  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts  in  the  container. 

The  Telstor  Type  L.F.^.  continuous 
level  indicator  embodies  an  electrode 
which  is  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  container  and  extends  to  its  full 
depth.  Impulses  from  this  are  relayed 
to  suitable  level  indicators,  which  may 
be  situated  at  points  remote  from  the 
container. 

ELECTRONIC  PROCESS  CONTROL 

The  recently  installed  control  in¬ 
stallation  for  continuous  diffusers  at 
the  British  Sugar  Corporation’s 
factory  at  Wissington  in  Norfolk,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  closed-loop  elec¬ 
tronic  process  control  installation  ever 
applied  to  the  process  of  extracting 


Designed  by  Evershed  and  Vignoles,  ; 
Ltd.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cor-  | 
poration,  the  installation  uses  a  variety 
of  transducers  for  flow,  level,  tempera¬ 
ture,  etc.,  which  provide  an  electric 
signal  which  is  either  applied  to  Ever- 
shed  3-term  process  controllers,  or  used 
as  an  input  to  Evershed  simple  ana-  I 
logue  computers.  Several  of  these 
computers  provide  an  output  signal 
which  represents  the  continuous  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  equation  governing  the 
part  of  the  refining  process  to  which 
they  are  applied.  j 

The  graphic  control  panel  which 
forms  the  heart  of  the  whole  installa¬ 
tion,  embodies  a  number  of  Evershed 
miniature  recorders  which  will  provide 
a  permanent  record  of  plant  perform¬ 
ance,  and  will  also  furnish  data  for 
accountancy  purposes  etc.  An  auto¬ 
matic  alarm  system,  covering  every 
vital  part  of  the  plant,  also  terminates 
at  the  panel. 

Use  has  been  made  of  the  Evershed 
“  in-line  ”  scanner,  which  allows  one  , 
operator  to  supervise  the  whole  of  the 
plant  pin-pointing  at  once  the  loca-  . 
tion  of  any  possible  irregularity.  1 

Transfer  from  automatic  to  manual  , 

operation  of  the  plant,  when  desired,  , 

can  easily  be  accomplished.  1 

PNEUMATIC  PRESS  FOR  . 

BONELESS  MEATS  , 

A  pneumatic  press  for  the  forming  ' 

and  packaging  of  boneless  meats  has  | 

been  developed  by  Metal  Units  (Edin-  j 

burgh).  Ltd.,  in  collaboration  with  ( 

Viscase,  Ltd.  Compressed  air  at  80  f 

lb.  p.s.i.  operates  the  Meta-Press  in  t 


The  Tektor  J  3, 
one  of  several 
level  control 
units  added  to 
the  range  made 
by  Fielden  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Ltd. 
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Old  cows,  cows  which  have  just 
calved  and  cows  which  have  been 
cured  of  mastitis  will  generally  give 
high  conductivity  readings.  Providing 
the  cow’s  history  is  known  it  will  be 
the  sudden  upward  change  in  conduc¬ 
tivity  which  will  indicate  abnormality. 


The  Meta- 
Press,  a  pneu¬ 
matic  press  for 
forming  and 
packing  bone¬ 
less  meats. 


CATHODIC  PROTECTION 

Orders  have  recently  been  received 
for  the  installation  of  the  Guardian 
system  of  cathodic  protection  for  the 
elimination  of  corrosion  in  the  tanks  of 
spray-type  and  other  pasteurisers. 

The  makers,  F.  A.  Hughes  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  state  that  technical  improve¬ 
ments  have  enabled  them  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  system.  Claiming  that 
ioo%  results  have  been  obtained  in 
those  machines  already  protected,  they 
point  out  that  any  lining,  however 
good,  must  break  down  some  time  and 
its  renewal  will  be  expensive  in  lost 
time  and  money.  They  claim  that  their 
system  will  last  as  long  as  the  machine 
and  can  be  installed  within  a  few  hours 
with  the  minimum  of  interference  with 
normal  operations. 


which  the  meat  is  pressed  and  forced 
into  the  casing  through  a  nozzle  which 
holds  the  casing  into  position.  During 
pressing  the  nozzle  is  shut  off  from  the 
well  by  a  sliding  gate. 

With  the  gate  closed  the  meat  is 
placed  in  the  well,  a  cover  is  brought 
down  tightly  at  the  press  of  2  buttons 
and  when  the  operator  depresses  .a 
pedal  a  piston  is  thrust  forward  from 
the  end  of  the  well  forcing  the  meat 
against  the  gate.  The  pedal  is  operated 
a  second  time  and  the  piston  comes 
forward  a  second  time  forcing  the  meat 
through  the  nozzle  into  the  casing. 
Fingers  holding  the  casing  then  col¬ 
lapse,  releasing  the  cased  meat. 

The  final  stage  is  carried  out  by  the 
Meta-Clipping  machine  which  draws 
the  casing  tight  and  clips  the  end 
firmly.  The  gathered  end  of  the  cas¬ 
ing  is  clamped  by  arms  which  move 
away  and  stretch  the  casing  tight.  The 
casing  is  clipped  and  the  surplus  ends 
trimmed  off. 

The  Meta-Press  comes  in  two  sizes, 
one  suitable  for  hams  from  12-16  lb., 
and  the  other  takes  bacon  rolls  up  to 
26  in.  long. 

CONDUCTIVITY  METER 

An  instrument  which  has  been  speci¬ 
ally  developed  to  assess  the  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  cow’s  milk  has  been  brought 
out  as  a  prcxluction  model  by  W.  G. 
Pye  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Known  as  the  Mil- 
cometer,  its  use  can  provide  timely 
warning  of  mastitis  before  the  visible 
signs  appear. 

An  electrode  is  dipped  in  the  mdk 
as  part  of  a  routine  check;  any  sudden 
upward  change  in  the  reading  from 
day  to  day  indicates  abnormality  and 
warns  the  dairyman  that  the  cow  is 
mastitis  suspect. 

The  Milcometer  scale  is  marked  in 
conductivity,  units,  but  underneath  are 
coloured  indicators  showing  green  for 
"safe,”  yellow  for  "doubtful”  and 
red  for  "  suspect  ”  milk.  Two  scales 
are  given  for  temperature — the  reading 
of  the  milk  can  be  taken  either  straight 
from  the  udder  or  at  dairy  tempera¬ 
ture. 


WASHING  AND  STERILISING 
MACHINE 

Designed  to  wash  all  sizes  of  bakers’ 
trays,  boards,  food  containers,  mixing 
bowls,  etc.,  a  fully  automatic  washing 
and  sterilising  machine  has  just  been 
added  to  the  range  of  washing  machin¬ 
ery  made  by  Oliver  Douglas  and  Co., 
Ltd. 

The  articles  to  be  washed  are  first 
given  a  high  pressure  detergent  wash 
at  170°  F.  and  are  then  subjected  to  a 
scalding  hot  rinse  at  high  pressure. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  easy  to 
clean  jet  pipes  and  removable  filter 
screens  to  ensure  no  clc^ging  of  the 
electrical  pump  units.  The  machine  it¬ 
self  may  be  heated  by  either  gas, 
steam  or  electricity  and  low  running 
costs  are  claimed. 

Feed  is  by  conveyor  belt  or  by 
gravity  feed;  the  overall  size  of  the 
machine  is  10  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  wide. 


The  Pye  Milcometer,  an  instrument  for 
giving  warning  of  the  onset  of  mastitis 
in  cows  by  measuring  changes  in  the 
conductivity  of  milk. 


The  Douglas 
washing  and 
sterilising  ma¬ 
chine  for  bakers’ 
traysand  similar 
food  containers. 
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Sausages  in  Mayfair 

The  mystery  and  art  of  sausage 
making  was  demonstrated  recently  to 
M.P.s,  meat  trade  experts,  and  journa¬ 
lists,  in  the  elegant  surroundings  of 
Brown’s  Hotel,  Mayfair.  The  demon¬ 
strator  was  Mr.  Helmut  Hilgeland, 
managing  director  of  Foodtech,  Ltd. 
His  object  was  to  show  Mr.  Norman 
Dodds,  M.P.,  that  the  way  a  sausage 
was  made  was  just  as  important  to  the 
final  result  as  meat  content.  Mr. 
Dodds  has  raised  the  subject  of  meat 
content  of  sausages  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  The  public,”  he  told  the 
Minister  of  Food,  ”  is  spending  about 
£go  million  a  year  on  sausages.  Will 
you  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  crafty  sausage 
manufacturers  to  look  upon  the  saus¬ 
age  as  a  profitable  dustbin  ?  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Hilgeland’s  object  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  by  chopping  meat  in  his 
firm’s  rotor  chopper  instead  of  squeez¬ 
ing  it  through  the  usual  mincer  a  saus¬ 
age  could  be  produced  which  would 
not  shrink  and  burst.  He  made  a  batch 
of  65%  meat  sausages  with  the  rotor 
chopper,  using  the  following  ingredi¬ 
ents: 

2I  lb.  pork,  I  lb.  beef,  3  lb.  fat,  i  lb. 
15  oz.  rusk  and  seasoning,  2  lb.  water. 
He  then  made  an  identical  batch  with 
the  conventional  mincer,  except  that 
the  beef  was  replaced  by  pork.  Both 
batches  were  cooked  and  served.  The 
rotor  chopped  sausages  were  full-sized 
and  unwrinkled  while  the  others  burst 
and  shrank.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  demonstration  showed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  the  right  kind  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  Henry  Spence,  m.p.,  hon.  vice- 
president  of  the  Meat  Traders’  Federa¬ 
tion,  who  also  saw  the  demonstration, 
said  that  while  it  did  not  afiect  the 
issue  of  meat  content,  the  machinery 
used  for  preparation  undoubtedly  made 
sausages  easier  to  cook  and  to  keep 
longer. 


Dehydrated  food  exhibition 

An  exhibition  was  recently  held  in 
London  to  show  recent  advances  made 
at  the  Experimental  Factory  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food  in  Aberdeen. 

Photographs  illustrated  the  history 
of  the  drying  of  foods  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  up  to  the 
vacuum  contact  plate  system  which  is 
in  operation  at  the  experimental 
factory  at  Aberdeen. 

Many  samples  of  dehydrated  foods 
were  also  on  display.  These  included 


Mr.  Helmut  Hilgeland  demonstrates  his 
method  of  making  sausages  to  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Dodds,  M.P.,  at  a  demonstration  in 
London  recently.  A  few  hours  after  the 
demonstration  Mr.  Dodds  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  content  of  sausages  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

a  5  oz.  meat  bar  ration  which  could 
be  reconstituted  to  give  the  equivalent 
of  15  oz.  cooked  minced  meat  or 
could  be  eaten  like  a  chocolate  bar  if 
the  need  arose. 

Many  of  these  dehydrated  foods 
have  been  tested  under  various 
climatic  conditions  by  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Expeditions. 

Lord  Wool  ton,  a  former  Minister  of 
Food,  was  one  of  the  many  visitors  to 
the  exhibition. 

Canned  foods  committee’s  meeting 

The  Comity  International  Permanent 
de  la  Conserve  met  in  Paris  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  There  were  105  delegates  present 
from  13  European  countries,  Britain 
being  represented  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Ban- 
field  (British  Food  Manufacturers’  In¬ 
dustries  Research  Association),  Mr. 
F.  J.  Lawton  (Food  Manufacturers’ 
Federation),  Dr.  D.  Dickinson  (Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  and  Quick 
Freezing  Research  Station),  Dr.  G. 
Tattersall  (H.  J.  Heinz  Company)  and 
Mr.  V.  J.  Dreschfeld  (Metal  Box 
Company,  Ltd.). 

In  his  opening  survey,  Mr.  Manaut 
(president)  reviewed  recent  progress  of 
tte  various  committees  dealing  with 
voluntary  standardisation  of  can 
capacities,  the  regulation  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  canned  vegetables,  tomatoes, 
fish  and  meat.  A  whole  day  was  set 
aside  for  discussion  of  the  methods 


currently  employed  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  for  the  canning  of  sardines. 

The  Scientific  Committee  met  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  H.  Cheftd 
(France),  and  considered  contributiooi 
submitted  by  several  of  its  memben 
upon  bacteriology,  nutrition,  methods 
of  analysis  and  containers. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Comitd  was 
arranged  for  autumn  1958  in  Brussek 
during  the  course  of  the  international 
exhibition  there. 


Crop  Protection  and  Pest 
Control  Exhibition 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  25,000 
visitors  will  be  attracted  to  the  Crop 
Protection  and  Pest  Control  Exhibi¬ 
tion  which  is  being  staged  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  New 
Hall,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.i, 
from  May  12  to  15,  1958. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  being 
organised  by  World  Crops,  the  inter¬ 
national  journal  of  agriculture,  will  be 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  problems  of 
weed  control  and  pest  control  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  but  atten¬ 
tion  will  also  be  paid  to  domestic  and 
industrial  pests.  Warehouse  pests  wifl 
be  dealt  with,  and  rodent  control  and 
other  public  health  matters  will  fail 
within  the  exhibition’s  scope.  The 
support  of  a  number  of  associations 
and  Government  departments  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  fields  is  being  in¬ 
vited. 

Many  thousands  of  invitation  leaflets 
are  being  despatched  to  agriculturists 
and  others  in  overseas  countries,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  event  will  provide 
a  stimulus  to  export  sales  of  British 
agricultural  chemicals  and  equipment. 
Many  leading  companies  have  Steady 
booked  stands  at  the  exhibition. 

World  Crops  is  a  publicatkm  of 
the  Leonard  Hill  Technical  Group, 
which  was  recently  responsible  tx 
the  organisation  of  another  hi^y 
specialised  exhibition — the  Corrosk* 
Exhibition.  This  was  held  during 
October,  1957,  and  attracted  9,100 
visitors  in  spite  of  its  highly  technical 
field.  The  Crop  Protection  and 
Control  Exhibition,  however,  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  farmers,  market  gardeners,  agricnl- 
tural  merchants,  and  horticulture  and 
agricultural  scientists. 


Change  of  address 

Colour  Sprays,  Ltd.,  have  moved  to 
Albion  Works,  North  Road,  London, 
N.7.  Telephone:  North  6091-4. 


The  new  flav¬ 
ours  factory 
opened  by  Lofil 
Ltd.,  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division 
of  Lautier  Fils, 
Ltd.,atFelthani, 
Middlesex. 


New  flavours  factory 

To  accommodate  their  growing  in¬ 
terests  in  supplying  flavours  to  the 
food  and  beverage  industries,  Lautier 
Fils,  Ltd.,  have  opened  a  new  factory 
at  North  Feltham,  Middlesex.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  flavour  business  was  carried 
on  at  the  company’s  headquarters  at 
Power  Road,  Chiswick. 

The  new  factory  is  operated  by  a 
subsidiary  company,  Lofil,  Ltd.,  which 
was  formed  last  year  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
Robertson  as  sales  director  and  Mr. 
R.  T.  Burley  as  technical  director. 

At  the  new  factory  all  blending 
operations  are  done  in  glass  and  stain¬ 
less  steel.  Steam  and  heat  are  provided 
by  an  automatic  oil-fired  boiler.  One 
of  the  more  important  uses  of  steam 
is  to  deodorise  equipment  between  the 
blending  of  different  flavours.  A  large 
business  is  done  in  soft  drink  essences 
and,  indeed,  a  new  depot  was  recently 
opened  at  Steeton,  near  Keighley, 
Yorks.,  to  handle  this  trade  in  the 
north,  where  incidentally,  one  of  the 
favourite  essences  is  dandelion  and 
burdock. 

Lautier  Fils  are  well  known  in  the 
perfumery  industry.  Their  products 
have  been  sold  in  this  country  since 
1856.  An  agency  was  established  here 
in  1874,  and  Lautier  Fils,  Ltd.,  was 
set  up  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  French 
parent  company  in  1919.  The  modem 
factory  at  Chiswick  was  opened  in 
1938.  Recent  expansion  was  financed 
partly  by  a  loan  of  ;^28,ooo  from  the 
French  company.  The  company  in¬ 
tends  to  invest  more  in  research  and 
development,  particularly  in  flavours. 
Employees  now  total  100. 


Self-service  conference 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Grocery  and  Provisions  and 
Self-Service  Exhibition  which  is  being 
ananged  by  the  Self-Service  Develop¬ 
ment  Association.  This  will  take 
place  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall.  The  exhibition  it¬ 
self  takes  place  in  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
on  June  9-12,  1958. 

New  Cadbury-Fry  depot 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to- 
date  confectionery  depots  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  just  been  opened  by  Cadbury- 
Fry  in  Leeds.  More  than  three  times 
as  large  as  their  previous  depot  in  this 
area,  the  new  building  has  50,000  sq. 
ft.  of  storage  space  which  can  house, 
at  any  time,  2,000  tons  of  stock.  It 
cost  about  £250,000  to  build. 

The  building  has  temperature  and 
humidity  control,  a  roof  that  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  flooded  in  hot  weather  to  lower 
inside  temperature,  air-filters  to  ensure 
|fnst-free  conditions  in  storage  rooms, 
"quiet,”  dust-proofed  flwrs  to 
•fampen  the  sounds  of  trolleying. 


hydraulically  -  operated  loading  -  bay 
floors  to  line  up  accurately  with  the 
platform  of  any  van  receiving  the 
goods,  and  a  private  ”  under  cover  ” 
railway  siding. 

The  three  massive  storerooms  in  the 
two-storey  buildings  are  windowless 
but  they  are  brilliantly  lit  with  bat¬ 
teries  of  fluorescent  lights. 

The  depKJt,  in  Gelderd  Road,  some 
2j  miles  from  Leeds  city  centre,  will 
service  customers  within  a  3,750  sq.- 
mile  area  of  Yorkshire. 


New  pie  factory 

A  new  pie  making  factory  has  been 
opened  by  Brains  (Food  Products), 
Ltd.,  at  Clay  Hill,  Bristol. 

Over  20,000  pies  are  distributed 
daily  throughout  the  West  Country  by 
the  Brains  delivery  fleet. 

This  new  factory  produces  only  pies 
— pork,  steak  and  kidney,  and  Cornish 
pasties.  Other  products — sausages, 
chipolatas,  pressed  meats,  cooked 
hams,  polonies,  black  pudding,  etc. — 
are  still  being  made  at  their  factory  at 
Park  Road,  Kings  wood.  Eventually 
it  is  hoped  to  centralise  all  products  at 
Clay  Hill. 

Brains  first  started  making  sausages 
in  1934  in  a  small  room  at  Upper  York 
Street,  Bristol.  Their  machinery  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hand  mincer  and  a  hand 
filler.  Today  they  are  making  more 
than  20,000  lb.  of  sausages  a  week. 
The  company  started  making  pies  in 
1938. 


U.S.  quick-freezing  developments 

Arriving  back  in  England  after  a  5- 
week  tour  of  freezing  plants  in 
America,  Mr.  J.  R.  Parratt,  chairman 
of  Birds  Eye  Foods,  Ltd.,  said,  that 
the  frozen  food  turnover  in  America  is 
going  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  10%.  At 
present  it  is  running  at  around  2  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  (approximately  ^^714  mil¬ 
lion)  per  annum,  of  which  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  is  handled  through  the  chain 
stores  and  the  supermarkets. 


Mechanisation  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  factory  operation,  owing  to  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  labour  costs,  and  whilst 
machinery  similar  to  that  found  in 
American  factories  is  already  in  use  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  mechanisation  will  reach  the 
extent  it  has  in  America  because  of 
the  difference  in  labour  availability. 

Ready-prepared  products — fried  po 
tato  chips  and  pies  in  particular — 
have  proved  a  successful  development 
in  America,  and  Birds  Eye  have  al¬ 
ready  found  a  similar  trend  in  this 
country. 

Bakery  scholarship  awards 

The  Scholarship  Joint  Panel  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Bak¬ 
ers,  Confectioners  and  Caterers,  and 
the  National  Board  for  Bakery  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  that  £3.855  has 
been  awarded  to  33  successful  candi¬ 
dates.  The  National  Association  has 
also  awarded  4  special  scholarships. 


Sugar-derived  emulsifying  agents 

A  range  of  sucrose  or  sugar  esters  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  Howards 
of  Ilford,  Ltd.,  under  licence  from  the 
Sugar  Research  Foundation. 

Sucrose  esters  are  non-ionic  surface- 
active  agents  recommended  as  non¬ 
toxic  emulsifiers  in  the  food  industry 
and  in  cosmetics,  pharmaceuticals  and 
animal  feedingstuffs  and  as  detergents, 
p)articularly  in  the  textile  and  allied 
trades. 

Howards  will  market  the  sucrose 
esters  under  their  trade  name  Sor- 
bester  S.  The  first  four  products  on 
the  range  which  are  now  available  in 
pilot-plant  quantities  are: 

Sorbester  Emulsifier  S.212  sucrose 
di-laurate,‘  Sorbester  Emulsifier  S.312 
sucrose  tri-laurate;  Sorbester  Emulsi¬ 
fier  S.18  sucrose  stearate  (mixed  mono- 
di):  Sorbester  Emulsifier  S.218  sucrose 
di-stearate. 

Samples  are  available. 
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PEOPLE 


Mr.  Jack  Sear  has  been  appointed 
export  sales  manager  of  Nabisco  Foods, 
Ltd.  He  has  been  with  the  company 
for  22  years. 

* 

Mr.  M.  G.  de  Baat,  having  reached 
retirement  age,  has  relinquished  office 
as  a  director  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  and 
Unilever  N.V. 

* 

Mr.  John  Dawson,  home  sales 
manager  of  Carrs  of  Carlisle,  biscuit 
manufacturers,  has  been  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Certificated 
Grocers. 

* 

Mr.  R.  a.  £ede,  who  has  for  twelve 
years  been  with  a  packaging  machinery 
firm,  has  joined  Alite  Machines,  Ltd., 
as  southern  area  technical  representa¬ 
tive. 

* 

Mr.  C.  B.  Morrison  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr. 
E.  M.  Heap  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hemmings 
appointed  joint  managing  directors  of 
York  Shipley,  Ltd. 

* 

Mr.  Mewburn  Wood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager,  responsible  for 
the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the 
London  sausage  and  pie  factory  of  the 
Excel  Co.,  Ltd. 

* 

Mr.  R.  H.  G.  Swain  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  director  by  T, 
Wall  and  Sons  (Meat  Products),  Ltd., 
of  London  and  Manchester.  He  has 
been  the  sales  director  of  the  company 
since  it  was  formed  in  1955.  The 
functions  of  the  sales  director  are  now 
amalgamated  with  those  of  the  market¬ 
ing  director,  Mr.  J.  H.  Penny. 

Mr.  J.  a.  I*.  Friedlander  is 
appointed  head  of  the  “  live-pig  ”  pro¬ 
curement  department. 

* 

Mr.  Victor  Marx,  secretary  / 
treasurer  of  the  American  Society  of 
Bakery  Engineers,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  associate  member  of  the 
British  Baking  Industries  Research 
Association  for  his  services  in  America 
to  the  British  baking  industry,  and,  in 
particular,  for  assisting  visits  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  research  association  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  to  progressive  Ameri¬ 
can  associations.  Mr.  Marx  joins  a 
very  select  few,  only  three  persons,  all 
Britons,  having  previously  been  given 
this  honour. 


Change  of  address 

The  western  area  offices  of  Evershed 
and  Vignoles,  Ltd.,  have  been  moved 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  Buildings,  St. 
Nicholas  Street,  Bristol,  i. 


\E^  MEAT  PRODICTS  LABORATORY 


The  enlarged  research  laboratories  at  Wythenshawe,  Manchester,  belonging  to 
John  Cratnpton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  which,  along  with  a  test  kitchen,  were  opened 
recently  by  Mr.  W .  Arnold  Innes,  chairman  of  the  Cerebos  Group  of  companiet. 
Addressing  the  guests  at  the  opening,  Mr.  Innes  said  that  a  good  pork  sausage 
should  contain  65%  meat  and  a  good  beef  sausage  not  less  than  50%.  The  net 
facilities  will  be  used  for  research,  analytical  tests  and  quality  control  and  to 
assist  the  meat  trade  as  a  whole. 


Erections  and  Extensions 


The  British  Sugar  Corporation 
is  having  two  sugar  silos  built  at 
Briggs,  Lines. 

* 

Kraft  Foods,  Ltd.,  are  having 
two  storage  depots  built  at  Hayes, 
Middx.,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 

* 

Neilson’s  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Ltd., 
plan  to  build  an  ice  cream  depot  at 
Bonney  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

* 

Stockton  Co-operative  Society, 
Ltd.,  are  having  a  cold  store  and 
warehouse  built  at  Worthing  Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

* 

Hygrade  Corrugated  Cases,  Ltd., 
are  planning  to  erect  an  extension  to 
their  factory  at  Trumpers  Way, 
Southall,  Middlesex. 

* 

West  Cumberland  Farmers’  Trad¬ 
ing  Society,  Ltd.,  are  having  a  grain 
storage  building  erected  at  Hexham, 
Northumberland. 

* 

Plenty  and  Son,  Ltd.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  factory  site  with 
existing  buildings  at  Shaw,  Berks., 
which  will  be  used  for  making  their 
smaller  pumps,  filters  and  Im- 
pelator  equipment. 


Newcastle  Breweries,  Ltd.,  are 
having  a  large  bottling  store  built  at 
Gallowgate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

« 

Frozen  Fresh  (Fillets),  Ltd., 
have  opened  a  food  processing 
factory  at  West  Street,  Gravesend, 
Kent. 

British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd., 
are  planning  to  construct  a  labora¬ 
tory  and  offices  adjoining  their 
factory  in  Trafford  Wharf  Road, 
Manchester,  17. 

* 

Reed  Corrugated  Cases.  Ltd., 
have  plans  in  hand  to  build  a  new 
factory  and  improve  their  existing 
works  premises  at  Ayres  Road, 
Trafford  Park,  Manchester,  16. 

• 

Robinson  (Confectioners),  Ltd., 
manufacturing  confectioners,  have 
plans  in  hand  to  extend  their 
premises  at  47-65,  New  Street,  West 
Bromwich. 

« 

Brooke,  Bond  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  tea 
merchants,  Goulson  Street,  London, 
E.i,  are  planning  to  build  a  tea 
blending  and  packing  factory  at 
East  Common,  Redboum,  St,  Al¬ 
bans,  Herts. 
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Pint  production  at  new 
Bat^elor  factory 

Soup  mixes  are  being  produced  in 
the  first  completed  part  of  the  new 
j^2-5  million  Batchelor  factory  at  Ash¬ 
ford,  Kent.  The  cannery  section  will 
be  ready  for  production  of  processed 
pears  and  fresh  garden  peas  and  other 
lines  by  August,  1958. 

This  was  announced  recently  by  Col. 
M.  W.  Batchelor. 


Heinx  factory  in  production 
next  year 

According  to  the  chairman  of  H.  J, 
Heinz  Co.,  Ltd.,  their  new  factory  at 
Kitts  Green,  Lancs.,  on  which 
million  was  spent  in  the  past  year,  will 
begin  production  on  a  limited  scale 
early  next  year  and  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  departments  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

An  increase  in  the  pace  of  evolution 
of  the  food  processing  industries  of 
Western  Europe  is  anticipated  in  the 
future,  following  the  pattern  of  devel¬ 
opment  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  North  America. 

The  company’s  range  of  Strained 
Foods  has  now  been  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  20  varieties  and  a  similar  range 
is  envisaged  for  their  range  of  Junior 
Foods  which  were  introduced  to  this 
country  in  June. 


Bread  plant  enlarged 

While  there  had  been  a  general  fall 
in  bread  consumption  throughout  the 
country,  the  United  Co-operative  Bak¬ 
ing  Society,  Glasgow,  still  held  its 
place  as  the  largest  bread  bakers  in  the 
country,  said  Mr.  James  Lang,  chair¬ 
man,  when  he  spoke  at  the  recent 
quarterly  meeting  in  Glasgow. 

He  said  that  in  1946  the  society  was 
supplying  53  societies  with  loaf  bread, 
while  to-day  124  societies  bought  their 
loaves,  leaving  only  19  societies  and 
two  small  federations  baking  their  own 
bread. 

With  the  introduction  of  further 
bread-baking  plant  at  the  McNeil 
Street,  Glasgow  (bakery),  the  society 
now  had  a  total  productive  capacity  for 
loaf  bread  at  this  and  the  Dunfermline 
bakery  equal  to  100  sacks  of  flour  per 
hr.  At  these  two  bakeries  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  install  additional 
travelling  ovens,  with  ancillary  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Lang  stated  that  in  1946  the 
wiety  used  5,218  sacks  of  flour  weekly 
in  the  production  of  all  products,  a 
figure  which  has  now  risen  to  11,073 
sacks.  They  baked  no  less  than  27 
varieties  of  bread. 

Mr.  Lang  added  that  the  sales  for 
the  quarter  ending  July  6  were 
;ii,974>20o,  an  advance  of  ^^161,491 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year  and  greater  than 
the  total  for  1946. 


OBITER  DICTA 

9  It  is  something  new  to  say 
that  a  man  has  a  feminine  streak 
because  he  is  fond  of  chocolate. 
— Mr.  Commissioner  Flowers 
hearing  a  divorce  case. 

%  I  was  in  the  navy  in  the  war 
running  margarine  to  the  Jugo¬ 
slav  partisans.  Tricky  business. 
They’d  always  fire  on  us  when 
they  saw  us  coming. — Mr.  Alec 
Guinness. 

%  Mr.  Kruschev’s  statement 
that  “  the  British  lion  does  not 
frighten  anyone  any  more "  is 
being  hailed  in  Whitehall  as  a 
triumph  for  the  Egg  Marketing 
Board. — Daily  Telegraph. 

%  Launch  your  own  Spudnik. 
Satellites,  bacon  and  potatoes 
are  news.  Bacon  prices  are 
down,  satellites  are  up.  Here  is 
the  perfect  snack  to  serve  your 
teleguests. — Publicity  Handout. 
0  Pickle  Week  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  "  to  add  fun 
to  this  tired  old  world  and  to 
honour  the  pickle  pedlar,  Ameri¬ 
go  Vespucci,  for  whom  this  Con¬ 
tinent  was  named.” — American 
Press  Release. 

%  Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  is  a 
fragile,  slim  young  lady  who 
obviously  intends  to  stay  that 
way.  .  .  .  She  does  not  smoke 
or  drink,  and  has  vowed  to  eat 
no  candles,  pastries  or  ice  cream 
for  a  year.— Chicago  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune. 

%  Los  Angeles  has  a  new  pro¬ 
duct  :  cann^  smog.  It  is  put  out 
by  the  "  Los  Angeles  Smog  Cor¬ 
poration,”  which  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  complaint 
than  a  profit.  There  have  been 
many  campaigns  to  clean  the  air 
over  the  city. — Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

%  Agricultural  production,  they 
say,  is  now  60%  above  pre-war 
figures.  Couldn’t  we  be  just  as 
happy  with  59’9%  and  keep  a 
few  rabbits  alive  to  diversify  the 
countryside  even  if  they  do 
devour  the  equivalent  of  10,000 
synthetic  pork  pies  a  year. — 
Peter  Sim^e,  Daily  Telegraph. 
%  A  man  walked  up  to  the 
counter  in  a  Jersey  income  tax 
office,  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  on 
it,  took  off  his  coat  and  placed  it 
on  top  of  the  loaf.  Then  he  put 
his  income  tax  demand  note  on 
top  of  the  coat.  He  said  to  the 
surprised  clerk:  “There  is  the 
bread  out  of  my  mouth  and  the 
coat  off  my  back.  Now  you’ve 
got  the  lot.”  Then  he  walked 
out.  Income  tax  in  Jersey  is  4s. 
in  the  £. — Manchester  Guardian. 


\ews  lor  Importers 

Canned  salmon  imports. — The  ex¬ 
tension  of  Anglo  -  Japanese  trade 
arrangements  for  a  period  of  six 
months  ending  March  31,  1958,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  small  increase  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  canned  salmon. 

The  quota  for  the  import  of  canned 
salmon  from  Japan  for  the  current  six 
months  is  ;£2,6io,ooo  c.i.f.,  ;^i65,ooo 
more  than  half  the  previous  annual 
quota.  The  import  quota  for  canned 
tuna  has  been  reduced  correspondingly 
by  £165,000. 

Details  are  given  in  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  835,  dated  October  25, 
1957,  issued  by  the  Import  Licensing 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Imports  of  Potatoes. — In  accordance 
with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  D^ember  2,  the  Board  of  Trade 
announce  that  imports  of  main  crop 
potatoes  will  be  permitted  under  Open 
Individual  Licences  valid  for  the  period 
ending  June  j^o,  1958. 

Details  are  given  in  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  839,  dated  December  4, 
issued  by  the  Import  Licensing  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Open 
Individual  Licences  will  be  valid  for 
imports  from  the  Sterling  Area  and 
relaxation  countries,  i.e.  Western 
Europe  and  certain  other  non-dollar 
countries. 

Suilar  Imports. — In  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  Article  7  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sugar  Agreement,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced  that  the  un¬ 
restricted  issue  of  licences  for  the  im¬ 
port  of  sugar  from  countries  which  do 
not  participate  in  the  Agreement  will 
be  discontinued.  Sugar  imports  from 
non-member  countries  will  again  be 
regulated  under  a  quota  fixed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Agreement. 

Notice  to  Importers  No.  836  an¬ 
nouncing  the  detailed  licensing  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Japanese  Import  Quotas.  —  The 
Anglo  -  Japanese  trade  arrangements 
have  been  extended  for  a  period  of  6 
months  ending  March  31,  1958-  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  various  import 
quotas  established  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1957,  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  one  half  over  the  amounts 
originally  fixed  for  i  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  canned  tuna,  where  the  in¬ 
crease  is  17%  (£85,000)  and  of  canned 
salmon,  where  the  increase  is  approxi¬ 
mately  53%  (;^2,6io,ooo). 

Imports  of  canned  crab  and  bottled 
and  canned  mandarin  oranges  will 
again  be  permitted  without  limitation 
of  quantity  under  Open  Individual 
Licences. 

Details  of  the  extended  quotas  and 
the  methods  by  which  traders  should 
apply  for  licences  are  given  in  Notice 
to  Importers  No.  837  issued  by  the 
Import  Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 
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Food  Xews  Overseas 


Nicaraguan  powdered  foods 

A  new  firm  known  as  Soluble  Foods 
Inc.,  with  a  capital  of  C$3|  million, 
has  been  organised  in  Nicaragua  to 
produce  soluble  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
banana  flour,  mainly  for  export. 

Fish  sales  organisation 

Moroccan  fish  packers  have  formed 
an  organisation  called  the  "  Union 
Commerciale  de  1’ Industrie  de  la  Con¬ 
serve  au  Maroc  ”  (U.C.I.C.),  having 
sole  selling  rights  for  their  members 
produce.  The  move  was  said  to  have 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

Turkish  milk  plant 

A  pasteurising  factory  built  in 
Ankara,  Turkey,  with  funds  from 
U.N.I.C.E.F,  was  inaugurated  re¬ 
cently.  It  can  pasteurise  lOO  tons  of 
milk  daily.  It  w’ill  also  produce 
pasteurised  butter.  However,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  milk  supplies  it  can 
at  present  only  operate  at  about  25% 
capacity  or  less. 

Sugar  research  stations 

Firms  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
engaged  in  sugar  production  are  to  be 
obliged  to  maintain  research  stations, 
which  will  be  State-aided.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  research  work  on  new 
varieties  of  sugar-cane  and  on  plant 
genetics  is  part  of  a  Government  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  sugar  production 
still  further.  Annual  output  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1950  when  490,000 
tons  were  produced,  compared  with 
the  estimated  crop  of  1,200,000  tons 
for  1957. 

Britain  is  the  Republic’s  best  sugar 
customer.  Dominican  sugar  worth 
;^12  million  was  imported  by  British 
refiners  in  1956. 

Uganda  coffee  factory 

Reporting  on  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  a  new  175,000  coffee  cur¬ 
ing  factory  at  Mbale,  Uganda,  Bar¬ 
clays  Bank  D.C.O.  says  it  will  be  the 
best  equipped  and  the  most  modem  in 
the  whcJe  of  Africa.  It  is  being  built 
by  the  Bugisu  Coffee  Board. 

The  factory,  which  is  almost  half 
completed,  is  not  expected  to  come 
into  full-scale  production  before  the 
beginning  of  the  1958-59  coffee  season. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  building  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  coming 
season. 

The  factory  capacity  will  be  four 
tons  of  clean  coffee  an  hr.,  says  the 


bank.  Because  two  8-hr.  shifts  will 
be  worked  6  days  a  week  at  the 
seasonal  peak,  it  will  be  able  to  handle 
more  than  350  tons  of  coffee  a  week. 

Dominican  food  exports 

Figures  just  released  by  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  Government  covering 
the  last  twenty  years  reveal  a  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  in  food  production 
and  export.  The  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  Republic  has  risen 
by  nearly  a  half  since  1936,  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  three  main  crops — sugar, 
coffee  and  cocoa — have  gone  up  from 
$i2'i  million  in  1936  to  $83  million  in 
1956. 

Increases  in  exports  were :  refined 
sugar  from  $60,000  to  $3  million;  cmde 
sugar  from  $8-5  million  to  $49  million 
($35  million  worth  bought  by  British 
refiners):  coffee  from  I2  million  to 
$327  million  and  cocoa  from  $i-6  mil¬ 
lion  to  $8-9  million. 

Other  food-stuffs  which  have  shown 
a  big  increase  in  production  are  rice, 
maize,  and  groundnuts. 


An  Invitation  to  Authors 

The  publishers  of  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE  invite  the 
submission  of  manuscripts  of 
books  to  be  considered  for 
publication.  All  manuscripts 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged 
and  carefully  considered  by 
qualified  experts.  A  synopsis 
with  chapter  headings  should 
be  sent  in  the  first  instance  to: 

The  Manager, 

Leonard  Hill  (Books)  Ltd., 
Leonard  Hill  House, 

Eden  Street, 

London,  N.W.I. 

Leonard  Hill  are  specialists  in 
industrial,  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  books.  They  have  a 
reputation  for  vigorous  and 
successful  promotion  of  their 
books  by  extensive  advertising 
and  maintain  a  world-wide 
selling  and  distributing  organi¬ 
sation. 


Table-salt  plant 

The  local  council  of  Eliat,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  has  approved  a  scheme 
to  invest  private  capital  in  a  plant  to 
refine  table  salt  from  sea  water.  This 
will  produce,  as  a  by-product,  about 
30  cu.  metres  of  distilled  water  daily 
at  no  extra  cost,  and  will  thus  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  solution  of  the  town’s 
drinking  water  problem  for  the  next  2 
years.  The  proposal  awaits  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Israeli  Government. 

Philippine  flour-mill  contract 

A  contract  worth  nearly  $i  million 
has  been  placed  with  Thomas  Robin¬ 
son  and  Scm,  Ltd.,  Rochdale,  by 
Republic  Flourmills,  Inc.,  a  newly 
formed  company  in  the  Philippines. 
The  contract  covers  the  design  and 
equipment  of  the  first  flour  mill  to  be 
erected  in  the  Philippines. 

Robinsons  have  advised  the  new 
company  on  every  aspect  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Sited  on  the  Pasig  River,  the  mill 
will  be  capable  of  handling  some  240 
tons  of  wheat  in  24  hours. 


Milk  plant  starts  up 

Milk  sterilising  equipment  imported 
by  the  Ceylon  Milk  Board  has 
started  operation.  The  entire  project 
has  been  financed  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2-1  million. 
Initial  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
10,000  pints  daily,  but  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  it  to  30,000  pints  within  the 
first  three  months  of  operations. 

The  Board  has  placed  an  order  with 
a  U.K.  firm  for  a  ;^io,ooo  butter-mak¬ 
ing  plant.  The  equipment  will  be  cap¬ 
able  of  supplying  the  entire  local  de¬ 
mand  for  butter,  imports  of  which 
(mainly  from  Australia)  were  valued  at 
Rs.  4*6  million  in  1956. 


Booklets  Received 

^Leaflets  issued  by  Airpel,  Ltd.,  give 
details  of  their  wide  range  of  filters  and 
filter-elements  of  various  designs  and 
state  that  it  has  extensive  facilities 
available  for  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  filter-elements  for  customers’ 
particular  requirements. 

^Details  of  Mopuntp  condensate 
turn  sets  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  Rhodes,  Brydon  and  Youatt,  Ltd. 
The  Mopump  is  a  "package”  type 
of  unit  consisting  of  a  condensate 
receiving  vessel  and  centrifugal  pump 
mounted  on  a  baseplate  with  built-in 
electrical  operating  gear. 
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New  Companies 

Frosan  Foods  (Birminghsm),  Ltd. 
(591823.)  67,  Jamaica  Row,  Birming¬ 

ham,  5-  ;iioo*  Dirs. :  G.  W.  Sammons 
and  H.  R-  Hands. 

Home  Made  Preserves,  Ltd.  (592179.) 
214,  Hastilar  Road  South,  Sheffield,  13. 
Mnfrs.  of  and  dealers  in  foodstuffs,  pre¬ 
serves,  etc.  ;^i,ooo.  Dirs.:  R.  and  Amy 
Asher,  N.  C.  and  Dorothy  Hoyland. 

J.  Kirby  and  Oo.,  Ltd.  (392118.) 
Seed  crushers  and  mnfrs.  of  linseed,  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  cakes,  oil  extractors,  etc. 
£y},ooo.  Subs. :  J .  Kirby,  Matthews- 
green  Farm,  Wokingham,  and  C.  Kirby. 

Miranda  Mut  Prodncts,  Ltd.  (592334.) 
86,  Northgate  Street,  Chester.  Nut  food 
mnfrs.  ;^5,ooo.  Subs. :  F.  L.  Elsworth 
and  K.  D.  Nieto. 

These  particulars  of  new  companies 
recently  registered  have  been  extracted 
from  the  daily  register  of  Jordan  and 
Sons,  Ltd..  Company  Registration  Agents, 
116,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


** Grand  National  Night** 

The  dramatic  section  of  W.  J.  Bush 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  again  entertained  their 
colleagues  and  trade  friends  with  a 
play  put  on  at  the  Cripplegate 
Theatre,  London,  from  December  17 
to  20.  Mr.  Eric  Bush  prcxluced  and 
took  the  leading  r61e.  The  choice  this 
year  was  "  Grand  National  Night,”  a 
drama  revolving  around  the  violent 
death  of  the  alcoholic  wife  of  a  Liver¬ 
pool  shipping  magnate  on  the  night  of 
the  Grand  National.  The  unhappily 
married  Gerald  Coates  is  certainly 
responsible  for  his  wife’s  death, 
accident  or  not.  But  the  only  possible 
witnesses  are  the  old  butler  and  a 
neighbour  who  admits  he  was  drunk 
and  so  is  unsure  anyway.  The  butler 
keeps  quiet  out  of  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  harassed  employer.  All 
evidence  is  circumstantial  except  for  a 
railway  ticket  found  in  Coates’s  rain¬ 
coat  pocket  which  could  prove  he  had 
been  in  Liverpool  on  Grand  National 
Night.  But  at  the  last  minute  the 
boozy  neighbour — a  potential  witness 
for  the  prosecution — turns  up  and 
claims  the  raincoat  and  the  vital  ticket. 

Mr.  Bush  was  convincing  and  al¬ 
ways  interesting  as  Coates,  a  r61e 
which  virtually  carries  the  play.  Miss 
Billie  Bunyan  made  a  brief  but 
effective  appearance  as  his  unpleasant 
wife  and  Mr.  Maurice  Lockwood  was 
calm  and  irascible  by  turns  as  the 
lawyer.  Mr.  Denis .  Arnold  did  very 
well  as  the  butler,  particularly  in  his 
passages  with  the  E)etective  Inspector 
(played  by  John  Cox).  Mr.  Percy 
Ho^  dithered  effectively  as  the  dim¬ 
wit  neighbour  and  Mr.  Walter  Oakley 
made  the  most  of  the  humour  in  the 
part  of  the  police  sergeant.  Miss  Nina 
Main  was  an  attractive  distraction 
for  Coates  and  Miss  Beryl  Jackson  was 
a  sympathetic  sister-in-law. 

The  applause  of  the  audience  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  success  of  yet  another  Bush 
Christmas  presentation. 


Technical  Press  Review 

January 

Dairy  Engineering. — Special  Is¬ 
sue:  New  Forms  of  Milk;  Liquid 
Milk  in  Many  Forms;  Slot  Machines 
for  Higher  Sales  of  Milk;  Yogurt; 
"  Vitaminised  Milks”;  More  Milk 
Powder  for  Less  Labour;  Continen¬ 
tal  Experiences  with  Milk  Cartons. 

World  Crops. — Insect  Enemies  of 
Tropical  Timber;  Teak  Forests  of 
Northern  Thailand;  Afforestation  of 
the  Swamplands  of  Finland;  Review 
of  Equipment  and  Machinery  at  the 
Smithffeld  Show. 

.Manufacturing  Chemist  — Instru¬ 
mentation  in  the  Small  Factory; 
Flow  Measurement  in  the  Chemical 
Industry;  Instruments  Survey;  II- 
fords’  New  Laboratory;  Synthesis 
of  2-Deoxy-D-Ribose;  Radio-Chemi¬ 
cal  Centre  Enlarged ;  Crosfields’  New 
Silicates  Plant. 

Petroleum. — Review  of  Reffning 
in  Great  Britain;  Steel  for  the 
Petroleum  Industry;  Construction  at 
Fawley  Refinery. 

Atomics. — Metallurgical  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Atomic  Energy;  Metsd- 
lurgical  Research;  Mass  Transfer; 
Blind  River  Uranium  Field  in 
Canada;  Rolling  Mills  for  Fuel  Ele¬ 
ments;  Atomic  Age  Microscope. 

Corrosion  Technology. — Special  Is¬ 
sue;  Pipelines:  High  Temperature 
Hydrogen  Sulphide  Corrosion  in 
Commercial  Sovaformer  Units; 
Humidity  and  Temperature  Test 
Cabinets;  Polyvinyl  Chloride  Tape 
in  Corrosion  Mitigation  Programmes; 
Protecting  Steel  Structures  in  Salt 
Atmospheres:  Underground  Corro¬ 
sion — i;  Corrosion  of  Type  Metal. 

Fibres. — Some  American  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Textile  Chemistry;  Chemi¬ 
cals  in  Synthetic  Fibre  Manufac¬ 
ture:  Fabrics  Containing  Cotton- 
Type  Terylene  Polyester  Fibre. 

Paint  Manufacture.  —  Wetting 
Agents  in  Paints;  Mica  in  Emulsion 
Paints:  Styrenated  Alkyds;  Waxes 
in  Relation  to  Carbon  Paper  Inks. 

Chemical  and  Process  Engineer¬ 
ing.  —  Efficient  High-Temperature 
Heating  With  “Dowtherm”;  Gas 
Turbines  as  Prime  Movers  in  the 
Chemical  Industry:  New  Ideas  in 
Steam-Raising  for  the  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry;  Analysis  of  3-Component 
Liquid  Systems. 

Automation  Progress.  —  Special 
Issue:  Television  Receivers:  Ration¬ 
alisation  of  Radio  and  TV  Manu¬ 
facture;  Handling  and  Assem¬ 
bly  of  TV  Receivers:  Czechoslovak 
Machine  Tool  Progress;  New  De¬ 
velopment  in  Ultrasonic  Machining; 
Probabilistic  Missiles. 

Specimen  copies  are  available  by 
writing  to  The  Publishers,  Leonard 
Hill  House,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.i. 


Trade  Marks 

JUMBALOSK. — 763.843.  Biscuits  (other 
than  biscuits  for  animals).  Symbol  Bis- 
euiU,  Ltd.,  Sunya  House,  Scrubs  Lane, 
Willesden,  London,  N.W.io. 

OHOOABTE. — 73 1. 91 3.  Milk,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  (for  food),  edible  oils  and  fats,  all 
being  flavoured  with  chocolate.  E.  Hack, 
Lion  House,  Red  Lion  Street,  London. 
W.C.i. 

DAN  ARCTIC.— 762,656.  Meat,  fish, 
poultry  and  game;  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  milk  and  dairy  products  (for  food), 
all  being  gocnls  preserved  by  freezing. 
S.  Daniels  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford  House, 
Crosswall,  London,  E.C.3. 
BDMPELMAYER.— 752.490.  Pastries, 
non-medicated  confectionery,  sugar  and 
honey.  Robert  Veiel,  Rue  Jacob  26, 
Paris,  France. 

MAYFLOWER  FRESH  DONUTS.— 

736,046.  Doughnuts.  DCA  Industries, 
Ltd.,  Doughnut  House,  Westmoreland 
Road,  Queensburv,  London,  N.VV.9. 
BATOERS  FIESTA  FRUITS.- B761.698. 
Non-medicated  fruit-flavoured  sugar  con¬ 
fectionery'.  Batger  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  44, 
South  Side,  Clapham  Common.  London, 
S.W.4. 

CHOCOLATE  DOUBLOONS.— B762,i  10. 
Chocolate,  chocolates,  and  non-medicated 
chocolate  confectionery.  Nestld  Co.,  Ltd., 
Haves.  Middlesex. 

TANOO. — 762,390.  Tea.  Tuckflelds 
Teas,  3,  Market  Street,  South  Yarra,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Australia. 

M.P.P. — B762,847.  Potato  flour  for  use 
as  an  ingretlient  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  M.P.P.  (Products),  Ltd.,  Carrow 
Works,  Norwich. 

MUSTIOKS. — 764,544.  Non-medicated 
sugar  confectionerv.  Kent  Confectionery 
(Maidenhead),  Ltd.,  72.  St.  Marks  Road, 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 

RASTICKS. — 764,545.  Non-medicated 
sugar  confectionery.  Kent  Confectionery 
(Maidenhead),  Ltd.,  72,  St.  Marks  Road, 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 

JEMSON. — B753,3i6.  Fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables.  J.  E.  Martin  and  Son, 
Ltd.,  6,  Stratford  Market,  London,  E.15. 
CHOCABYE. — 751,915  and  CHOC-0- 
NUT. — 762,148.  Non-alcoholic  drinks, 
all  being  flavoured  with  chocolate.  E. 
Hack,  Lion  House,  Red  Lion  Street, 
London,  VV’.C.i. 

BOSCO. — B755,766.  Non-alcoholic  drinks 
and  preparations  for  making  such  drinks. 
Com  Products  Refining  Co.,  17,  Battery 
Place,  City  and  State  of  New  York, 
U.S.A. 

KELDONA. — 764,919.  Non  -  alcoholic 
drinks  and  preparations  for  making  such 
drinks;  and  fruit  juices.  Optrex,  Ltd., 
17,  Wadsworth  Road,  Perivale,  Green- 
ford,  Middlesex. 

RED  TAG. — B740.104.  Canned  fruits. 
Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  T4th  and  Ox¬ 
ford  Streets,  Salem,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 
COMEX. — 759,966.  Shortening  fats  for 
pastry,  being  goods  for  sale  in  England, 
Wales,  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.,  1,  Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 
CHALLENGE. — 760,944.  Preparations 
for  the  preparation  of  soups;  and  mixed 
fruit  p)eel  and  glac6  cherries;  all  being 
goo<ls  for  sale  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Robert  Ross  and  Co.,  2B.  Alexandra  Park 
Avenue,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

PARK  DRIVE. — 762.541.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  confectionery.  Gallaher,  Ltd.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  House,  134-148,  York  Street,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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Recent  Patents 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 

785.713  D.  C.  Parr:  Carbonating  ap¬ 
paratus  for  making  aerated  water  and 
like  liquids. 

785,793.  Cow  AND  Gate,  Ltd.,  G.  M. 
Robertson  and  G.  K.  Charles:  Cheese¬ 
making  and  apparatus  therefor. 

785.795.  S.  E.  O.  W.  Erasmie  and  B.  O. 
Schlyter:  Preserving  food. 

786.428.  F.  White  :  Moulding  devices 
for  use  in  the  dour  confectionery  and 
baking  trades. 

786,6^.  Braunschw’eigische  Maschin- 
ENBAUANSTAULT :  Apparatus  for  e.\tract- 
ing  liquid  materials  from  vegetable 
materials. 

786,473.  S.  Stephan:  Meat  cutters. 
786,700.  R.  D.  Pitts  and  F.  Corey: 
Poultry  processing  equipment. 

786,704.  H.  E.  Hansen:  Cooking 

vessels. 

786,774.  R.  Poulet:  Glaze  for  pastry, 
biscuits  and  bread. 

786,798.  Kraft  Foods  :  Cheese  manu¬ 
facture. 

786,973.  Brewing  Patents  and  I.  R.  A. 
Pollock  :  Malt  products. 

787,127.  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.: 

Clarification  of  sugar  juices. 

787,080.  Spooner  Food  Machinery 

Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.:  Steaming  of 
dough  products. 

787,210.  W.  Wendt:  Synthetic  foils 
and  the  like. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 

Producing  frozen  fish 

A  method  is  described  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  frozen  fish  pieces  of  uniform 
weight  and  size.  Pieces  of  fresh  fish  are 
placed  in  a  pressing  form  in  which  they 
are  held  tightly  confined  in  walls  extend¬ 
ing  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the 
fibres.  In  the  form  they  are  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  at  least  0-5  kg. /cm*  above 
atmospheric  pressure,  sufficient  to  cause 
reshaping  of  the  pieces  even  in  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  pressure  direction 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  making 
them  fill  the  cross-sectional  shape  of  the 
form.  The  pressed  block  thus  produced 
is  thereupon  frozen  and  finally  divided 
along  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  pressing. 

The  pieces  may  be  coated  with  an 
agent  which  will  aid  in  their  cohesion. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  solution  of 
actomyosin,  the  fibrous  protein  dissolved 
from  the  fish  muscle  with  the  aid  of  a 
suitable  salt  solution,  forms  the  ideal 
agent  for  this  purpose. 

A  machine  for  carrying  out  this  process 
has  an  upper  and  lower  piston  which  can 
be  moved  up  and  down  while  fitting 
tightly  within  the  walls  of  the  form.  The 
lower  piston  is  lowered  after  each  press¬ 
ing  operation  by  a  distance  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  a  pressed  portion, 
the  upper  piston  is  pressed  against  the 
material  and  withdrawn  again,  leaving  a 
space  into  which  more  fish  may  be  in¬ 
serted  for  pressing.  This  avoids  the  need 
for  inserting  fish  pieces  to  an  exact  depth. 
— 781,620.  Norsk  Frossenfisk  A  j L. 


Mixing  apparatus 

This  invention  concerns  apparatus  for 
the  batch  mixing  of  cereals  and  similar 
granular  materials,  the  apparatus  being 
a  horizontal  mixing  machine  which  may 
rest  on  the  ground  and  discharge  the 
mixed  cereals  at  a  height  suitable  for 
bagging. 

The  mixer  has  a  drive  shaft  mounted 
to  rotate  on  a  horizontal  axis,  with  beater 
arms  attached.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  so  shaped  that  the  beaters  sweep  out 
a  path  which  approximates  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  bottom.  A  scoop  means  is 
mounted  to  revolve  with  the  beaters  and 
to  deposit  the  material,  after  mixing, 
into  a  discharge  chute,  the  opening  of 
which  normally  remains  closed. 

The  discharge  means  may  be  placed  at 
or  adjacent  the  top  of  the  tank.  A  slide 
or  other  plate  opens  and  closes  the  chute 
which  discharges  the  contents  at  a  suit¬ 
able  height  for  bagging. — 784,525.  Fowl- 
ings  Patent  Processes,  Ltd. 

Folding  chocolate  mould 

An  automatic  chocolate  moulding  plant 
for  making  hollow  articles  has  a  number 
of  interconnected  mould  carriers  running 
in  a  pair  of  opposed  grooves  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foldable  moulds.  Each  of  these 
moulds  has  a  pair  of  hinged  mould  sec¬ 
tions  which  may  be  closed  with  their 
upper  sides  upon  each  other  for  the 
assembly  of  shells  formed  in  the  mould¬ 
ing  cavities  of  each  section.  The  first 
section  of  each  mould  has  a  frame  which 
inserts  into  the  grooves  in  the  carrier 
while  the  second  section  of  the  mould  is 
able  to  swing  through  i8o*  from  its 
normal  position  in  which  the  upper  sides 
of  the  two  sections  lie  horizontal. 

It  is  stated  that  these  moulds  may  lie 


Christmas  Greetings 

We  thank  the  many  readers 
who  sent  us  their  greetings  for 
the  Christmas  season,  including 
the  following  firms: 

F.  and  D.  Brownlie. 

Wilcox  Advertising,  Ltd. 

Bowmaker  (Plant),  Ltd. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Young  and  Rubicam. 

Industries  de  Alimentacao 
IDAL,  LDA.,  Portugal. 

Craigmillar  and  British  Cream¬ 
eries,  Ltd. 

F.  D.  Mehta  and  Co.,  Bom¬ 
bay. 

Energen  Foods  Co.,  Ltd. 

Industrial  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratories. 

To  them  and  to  all  our  readers 
we  extend  our  best  wishes  for 
the  coming  year. 


easily  replaced  in  a  short  time  and  they 
may  be  fitted  in  existing  plant  without 
necessitating  substantial  modificationi. 
No  guide  rails  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  mould  in  a  closed  position. 

In  an  embodiment  of  the  invention  the 
second  of  the  mould  sections  may  be  fitted 
with  resilient  arresting  means  for  holding 
the  mould  section  in  position,  which  is 
released  by  the  mould  striking  a  station¬ 
ary  guide  during  its  travel. 

In  another  embodiment  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  the  holding  and  release  means  may 
lie  in  direct  engagement  with  the  cone- 
sponding  mould  carrier,  in  which  eax 
the  mould  frame  need  only  support  on^ 
half  of  the  mould  since  the  other  half  of 
the  mould  is  supported  by  the  mould 
carrier. — 781,709.  Mikkrovaerk  AfS. 

Sausage  machine 

A  linking  and  apportioning  device  in 
a  sausage  machine  has  a  rotatable  ap¬ 
portioning  chamber  in  the  machine  hous¬ 
ing  consisting  of  an  apportioning  sleeve, 
with  a  piston,  and  a  cooling  unit  which 
cools  the  sleeve,  the  meat  inside,  and  the 
moving  parts  in  the  chamber.  The  cod¬ 
ing  unit  forms  a  jacket  enclosing  the 
apportioning  sleeve  or  the  divider  deeve 
respectively.  This  cooling  is  stated  to  be 
advantageous  in  that  it  stops  the  lubri¬ 
cant  from  liquefying  and  running  out  of 
the  machine. 

In  an  embodiment  of  the  idea,  the 
front  end  of  the  divider  sleeve  is  (fc- 
signed  like  a  sliding  bearing  while  the 
rear  part  is  journalled  in  a  ball  bearing 
provided  by  the  machine  housing.  This 
ball  bearing  receives  the  bearing  from  the 
rear  of  the  divider  sleeve,  giving  smootii 
operation  of  the  sleeve. 

The  annular  chamber  receives  any  meat 
which  might  penetrate  between  the  sleeve 
and  its  journals.  This  chamber  is  also 
connected  to  a  discharge  through  which 
the  sausage  meat  in  addition  to  the  air 
in  the  chamlier  may  be  discharged. 

The  apportioning  chamber  may  be 
lubricated  by  connecting  a  feed  line  to 
the  gap  between  the  divider  sleeve  and 
the  housing.  This  feed  line  may  abo  be 
connected  to  the  annular  chamber  enclos¬ 
ing  the  divider  sleeve  which  may  be 
filled  with  fat. 

Sealing  between  the  discharge  pbtoo 
and  the  divider  sleeve  is  effected  through 
an  expansion  chamber  on  the  circumfo- 
ence  of  the  piston  formed  by  a  lip  sealed 
groove  closed  towards  the  rear  of  the 
piston.  The  expansion  chamber  may  be 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  lip  seal  so 
that  any  sausage  meat  adhering  to  the 
side  of  the  divider  sleeve  is  scraped  off.— 
681,674.  Vetnag  Verdener  Naschinen- 
und  Apparatebau,  Zweigniederlassung  dtr 
Sudostholz  G.m.b.H.  Metz  and  Co. 

New  patents  are  from  the  Journal 
Patents  and  new  trade  marks  are  from 
the  Trade  Marks  Journal.  In  each  cast 
permission  to  publish  has  been  given  by 
the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  Each  of  the  publications  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Patents  Office,  15- 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.2. 
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Wood  etigraving  by  John  Farlei^h 


Bestseller  in  Bamboo 


AFTER  BEING  SHIPWRECKED  on  the  first  of  his  three 
voyages  round  the  world.  Captain  William  Dampier  found 
himself,  in  May  i68i,  fighting  his  way  across  the  Darien 
Peninsula.  Through  mosquito-clouded  forests  and 
crocodile-infested  swamps,  the  doughty  captain,  who  was 
diarist  as  well  as  discoverer,  clung  to  his  one  possession — 
a  length  of  bamboo.  ''Foreseeing  a  Necessity  of  wading 
Rivers,"  he  relates,  "I  took  care  before  I  left  the  ship  to 
provide  myself  with  a  large  Joint  of  Bamboo,  which  I 
stopt  at  both  Ends  with  Wax.  In  this  I  preserv'd  my 
Journal  and  other  Writings,  tho'  I  was  often  forced  to 
swim."  Deservedly,  the  Dampier  Diaries  proved  to  be 
best-sellers. 

Foreseeing  the  necessity  for  protecting  their  merchandise 
on  the  highways  and  the  seaways  of  the  world,  modem 
manufacturers  take  care  to  use  cartons  of  'Thames  Board', 
and  'Fiberite'  cases  in  solid  or  in  corrugated  fibreboard. 
These  are  fitting  protection  for  products  that  deserve 
to  be  best-sellers. 


THAMES  BOARD  MILLS  LIMITED 

Purfleet  Essex  and  Warrington  Lancs 

PCxi  the  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOARD  AND  PACKING  CASES  IN  BRITAIN 
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WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD 

Ixyx  Jiitest  Qfuditif 


PEPPER  &  SPICES 

MACE,  NUTMEGS,  GINGER,  CINNAMON,  ETC. 


HERBS  KIBBLED  ONIONS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT  ONION  POWDER 

Send  your  enquiries  to: 

3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE.  BILCATE,  LONDON 


fbt  inner  and  Outer 
Cleanliness 


Aak  for  brochurr  FD.54  for  drtaiU  of  our  atainUma  ataal  monufaeturaa. 

Metal  Propellers  Ltd 

STAINLESS  STEEL  SPECIAUSTS 


74  PURLEY  WAY.  CROYDON.  SURREY  •  THOmton  Heath  3611-5 


A  smooth,  durable  and  easily  cleaned  surface,  both  inside 
and  out,  is  essential  for  plant  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs,  and  stainless  steel  is  the  right  material.  The 

stainless  steel  emulsifier  pan  shown  here  is  a  good  example 
of  the  high  quaUty  finish  we  can  offer  you  for  your  food  process. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES:— 

Ability  to  handle  all  liquids,  li(ht.  heavy, 
viscous,  semi-solids  and  slurries. 

Great  accuracy  which  is  unaffected  by  small 
particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  liquid 
being  handled. 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 


3  unit  Biundtr  having  a  capacity  of  I, ISO  gallont  pur 
hour  madt  in  I$I$I3  Stoinios*  ttuul  fur  blundhtg 
fruit  Jui€u»  and  uigar  syrup. 


Machineo  cm  be  tuppliad  with  My  mimbar  ot 
units  up  ta  a.  Tha  capacity  af  My  ana  unit  fram 
a  few  fallans  par  haur  up  to  a  maaimum  af  I JPO 
gallons  par  hour. 


THE  HOWARD 


Terminal  House,  Grosvenor  Gdns.,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel :  SLOane  8086 


The  HOWARD  LIQUID  BLENDER 


A  machine  specially  developed  for  the  continuous  blending 
of  two  or  more  liquids  in  any  given  proportions. 


INCORPORATING  YALYLESS,  PISTON  METERING  PUMPS 


Q0i.L.  for 

C0rosfjerous  C^/eav  from: 

>■  REINEVELD  (centrifuges) 

►  GIOVANOLA  (PNEUMATIC  ‘ANTI-CLOG’  VALVES) 

►  HERBORT  (CANNING  machinery) 

►  SCHEFFERS  (evaporators) 

►  AWO  (TRANSPARENT  VACUUM  PACKAGING) 

►  KIM  MAN  (VIBRATORY  SUSPENSION  SIEVES) 

►  SAATI  (SILK/NYLON  INDUSTRIAL  SCREENS) 
and  Sole  Distributors: 

►  MASON  &  MORTON  LTD. 

MURRAY  HOUSE  3/5  VANDON  ST.,  off  BUCKINGHAM  GATE 
LONDON,  S.W.I.  TELEPHONES:  ABBEY  6746-74 
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There  is  a  suitable 
sause  and  mesh— 


This  is  only  one  of  many  examples 
where  Foster  temperature  measuring 
instruments  aid  safe  and  rapid  food 
manufacture.  In  batch  processing, 
curing  times  are  reduced  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  with  Foster  Needle 
Thermo-couples  and  special  patterns 
have  been  developed  for  this  and 
many  other  processes.  But  where- 
everthe  measurement  of  temperature 
Is  required  Foster  individually  built 
V  instruments  can  be  relied  upon  to 
J  give  long  and  trouble  free  service. 

Write  to  us  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  or  any  other  temperature 
measurement  problem.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  advise  you. 


FOR  EVERY 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESS 


For  screening,  sorting  or  sifting  heary 
minerals  or  fine  powders. 

For  filtering  and  processing  liquids 
and  semi-solids. 

For  restricting  access  and  providio; 
protection. 

For  improving  presentation,  the 
ornamental  patterns  add  style  and 
dignity  to  industrial  design. 

Please  ask  for  Catalogue  No.  fD  858 


Harco’ 

Woven 

Wire 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 
Woolwich  Road,  London,  S.E.7  *  GREenwich  3232  (22  linai) 


RES  1  LIA 

INSTRUMENTS 

g.e- 


HlNBAU 

t  B  i  C  * 


See.them4Jtr 

GRAVITY  FEED 


The  Model  G2. — a  very  successful  Sheer  fitted 
with  an  extra  large  chute,  the  capacity  being 
13^  in.  X  10  in.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  an 
Ascobrite  ”  solid  rustless  steel  blade  giving  a 
high  standard  of  hygiene.  This  is  but  one  of  a 
very  comprehensive  range  of  hand  or  power- 
operated  models. 

See  our  machines  at  the  Hotel  and 
Catering  Exhibition  Olympia  22nd 
to  31st  January,  1958.  Stand  150. 


ASCO  provides  its  own  financing  faciiities  to  suit  you. 
Post  this  coupon  for  details  of  our  products. 


ASCO  LTD.  ’  BROADHEATH  •  ALTRINCHAM  •  CHESHIRE 


I  SCALES*  SLICERS*  REFRIGERATION  UNITS* 

*Strik«  out  where  not  applicable 


NAME 

(IN  BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE) 


ASCO  LIMITED 


I  ADDRESS 


BROADHEATH,  ALTRINCHAM,  CHESHIRE 

SCALES  •  SLICERS  •  REFRIGERATION 


TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  . 


Fish  Processing  Machines 

f!:  I 

Foctory  Trawle 
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Edible  BONE 


phosphate 


for  food 


fortification 


A  Product  of 

CALFOS  LIMITED 

IMPERIAL  HOUSE.  KINCSWAY.  LONDON,  W.C.2 
Telephone:  TEMple  Bar  3629 


As  a  source  of  readily 
assimilated  calcium  and  phosphorus 
Edible  Bone  Phosphate  merits 
close  consideration  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  quality 
and  efficiency.  Why  not 
submit  your  problems  in  this 
field  for  our  consideration  ? 


Full  particulars, 
samples  and  prices  on  request. 


MODERN  SALES  AIDS 


^in  Plastic 


•  0 


TRUFOOD 


a* 

PLASTIC  MEASURINC  SPOONS 

Plastic  measuring  spoons  in  bright  and  attractive  colours  are  a 
stimulus  to  sales.  Precision  made  for  accuracy  of  content  they  serve 
a  more  than  useful  function  when  included  in  your  product  pack. 
May  we  send  you  samples  and  quoutions  for  your  needs  f 

POLYTHENE  BAGS 

are  being  used  extensively  by  many  manufacturers  for  both  pack¬ 
ing  and  storing.  We  specialise  In  the  manufacture  of  both  plain  and 
draw-string  type  bags. 

Fill  In  thn  coupon  for  furthor  dotalls 

wESi  ceoMiiiT  cowBnns  ud. 

WUNINSIB  -  WETS, 

Phone:  WARMINSTER  2027 


"  LITTLE 
MISS  MUFFET* 
JUNKETS 


PLEASE  SEND  SAMPLES  AND  DETAILS  OF 
n  PLASTIC  MEASURING  SPOONS 

□  SPECIAL  POLYTHENE  BAGS 

□  OUR  CONTRACT  PACKING  SERVICE 

Tick  which  required 

NAME  . . . . . . . . . . 


COMPANY- 

ADDRESS 
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THE  SPRAY  THAT  PAYS  I 


Take  care  of  it ! 
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"Washmoblle”  Vehicle-Washing  Machines  With  this  equipment  installed  you  will  be 

can  be  designed  and  built  to  wash  any  type  able  to  give  your  vehicles  the  fastest  wash 

of  commercial  vehicle  on  the  road — from  at  the  lowest  cost  and  ensure  that  trans¬ 
tankers  with  domes  to  open-sided  platform  portation  of  foodstuff  is  carried  out  under 

types.  hygienic  conditions. 


WASHMOBILE 

U.S.  AUTOWASH  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

I,  WYTHBURN  PLACE.  LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  1407-8 


Stainless  Steel 

Tilting  steam  jacketed  mixing  pan 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  our  extensive  range 
of  Steam  Jacketed  Pans  designed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  food  industry.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of 
stainless  steel  plant,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 


your  enquiries. 


The  Taylor  Rustless 
Fittings  Co.  Ltd. 


Head  Office:  Ring  Road,  Lower  Wortley,  Leeds,  12.  Tel.:  Leeds  638711/2/3 
London  Office:  14,  Great  Peter  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Tel.:  Abbey  1575 


PASSES  THE 


The  “acid”  test  of  the  Mono  Pump  is  the 
great  numbers  used  in  Industry.  It  passes  this  test  with 
the  aid  of  a  team  of  technicians  and  by  laboratory 
tests  to  assess  the  correct  use  of  the  right  materials. 
After  making  sure  the  pump  fits  the  job,  service 
does  not  end  there — we  always  take  an  interest  in  the 
pump  after  it  has  been  sold. 


MONO  HOUSE  •  SEKFORDE  STREET  •  LONDON  •  E.C.I.  Telephone:  CLErkenwell  891 1  •  Telegrams:  Monopumpi  ’Phone  London 
and  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Capetown,  Dublin.  Durban,  Glasgow,  Johannesburg,  Manchester,  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  WakefkU. 

_  MP280/L»t4l 


TYPES  &  SIZES 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


STAINLESS  PANS  consult 

OF  ENDURING  VALUE 

Best  design,  finest  quality  and  workmanship 


easy- 

clean 

bearing 

caps 


worm  wheel 
tilting  for  ease  &  safety. 

Can  be  fitted  to  existing  pans 


weM 
jacket  pw 
tubular  stand 


Esubiished  I83S  BORO  WORKS,  ROCHDALE 

London  Office  SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN  WAY,  EPSOM  DOWNS.  SURREY.  TaUph 


Largest  Jam  and  Confectioners’  Machinists  in  the  Trade 
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ASS 


PLANT 


Demonstrations  and  tests  can  always  be  arranged  in  our 
well-equipped  London  Laboratories. 


Kestner  Spray  Drier  for  Research  and  Pilot  work. 


KESTNER  evaporator  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD..  5  GROSVENOR  GDNS.,  LONDON.  S.W.I 


billing  and  Packing 
Machinery 

is  known  and  used  throughout  the  world 


AUTOMATIC  TUBE  FILLING 

FOR  FOOD  PASTES.  CREAMS. 
SEMI-LIQUIDS,  etc. 


Over  ISO  of  the  standard  Model  GAB 
machines  are  operating  in  the  U.K..  and 
more  than  600  are  installed  in  Faaories 
throughout  the  world. 

The  New  High-Speed  Machine  Type  GAN 
has  an  output  more  than  double  that  of 
the  standard  GAB  and  incorporates  photo¬ 
electric  cell  registration,  semi-automatic 
feed,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  normal  cap 
tightening  and  tube  cleaning  devices. 


High-Speed  Tube  Filling 
Machine  Type  GAN  combined 
with  a  Rose  Automatic 

Cartoning  Machine 


DRYING 


ARENCO  LTD.,  4  Carlisle  Avenue.  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telegrams:  ARENCOMEK,  FEN,  LONDON  Telephone;  ROYAL  1693/4 


CONTINUOUS  SPRAY  DRIERS 
FILM  DRIERS  AND  PNEUMATIC  DRIERS 

for  producing 

powdered  starch,  coffee,  milk,  ice-cream,  etc. 
ALSO 

INDUCED  FLOW  STIRRERS  AND  MIXERS 
for  handling  sauces,  soft  drinks,  salad  cream, 
syrups,  cooking  fats,  ice-cream,  fruit  juices,  etc. 


STEEL  SHELVING 


72  in.  HIGH 
34  in.  WIDE 
12  in.  DEEP 

•  Brand  ne w — 
Manufactured  in 
our  own  works. 

•  Shelves  adjustable 
every  inch. 

•  Heavy  gauge 
shelves  will  carry 
400  lbs.  each. 

•  Stove  enamelled 
bronze  green. 

•  6  shelves  per  bay 
—  Extra  shelves 
8/-  each. 

•  Quantity  discounts 

Delivered  free  £3  1 5s. 

Ready  for  erection 


N.C.  BROWN 

C  1^  \jL/  i  n  o  OTHER  SIZES 

'  •  8  available  at  equally  keen 

HEYWOOD  •  LANCS  _ 

— the  manufacturers! 


Telephone: 
Heywood  69018 
(3  lines) 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

for  the  Food  Industry 

We  specialise  in  the  fabrication  of 

^  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Jidr  MILD  STEEL 


Fitments  of  al 
kinds  made  ti 
requirements  or 
supplied  from  a 
wide  range  of 
standards. 

A  Slointtss  Steel  Jacketed  Him. 


Tdaphon*: 
KELVIN  II2S/6 

Takcrami: 

••STAINLESS 

GLASGOVV 


w 

a 

1 

pTT* 

sik 

Lli 

otascoMT 

LONDON:  7  Groivanor  Gardena,  S.W.I 
Phone;  VICTORIA  1977-4 
AND  AT  LIVERPOOL  AND  NEWCASTLE 


—/or  ALL 

ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES 


1  COCKS,  VALVES,  GAUGES, 

HOP  !  PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS, 

8022  1  BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES, 

xs  lines  j  PUMPS,  HOSES,  UNIONS, 

I  SOOT  BLOWERS,  etc. 

I 

I  Write  or  phone-—  | 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  &  CO.  LTD.  ! 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l  | 

i  _ \ 
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DO  YOU  GRADE  YOUR  COMMODITIES  AT  A  PROFIT? 

G  U  N  S  O  N  ^  S 
S  O  RT  E  X 

PATENTED  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR 

Will  sort  for  you  by  colour  for  approx.  I  /6  per  ton 

#  Sturdy,  self-contained  #  Single  or  Batch  operation 

#  Width  17*  Length  45*  #  Good  spares  service 

#  Height  60*  #  Clean  and  simple  to  use 

Model,  Type  G.2,  which  has  been  tested  under  conditions  of  tropical 
heat  and  humidity  by  the  British  Government,  will  sort  to  any  set 
degree  Coffee  and  all  edible  beans,  peas,  maize,  various  nuts,  /.e. 
ground-nuts,  almonds,  etc.  We  would  welcome  a  2  lb.  sample  for 
sorting  and  invite  you  to  call  personally  at  our  London  Works  for 
a  working  demonstration. 

R.  W.  GUNSON  (SEEDS)  LTD. 

(PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MAKERS) 

20/21  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HILL  •  LONDON  E.C.3  •  ENGLAND 


U.K.  PatMt  No.  617276 


U.S.A.  Pattnt  No.  2S36693  and  othtr  World  Patents 


Tel.:  MIN.  1077 


OILS  AND  FATS 

V  -..IN 


...AND 

through  to  the 
final  product 

with 


EMBANOX' 


HYDROXYANISOLE 

(BHA) 


Rancidity,  and  other  signs  of  deterioration 
caused  by  exposure  to  light  and  air,  can 
be  easily  inhibited  in  a  wide  range  of 
foodstuffs  by  the  use  of  ‘  Embanox  ’. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  product’s 
main  properties: — 


■A*  non-toxic  has  little  effect  on  colour, 
flavour,  or  odour  of  goods  very  soluble  in 
fats  (up  to  30  per  cent  in  lard)  -At  easily  incor¬ 
porated  -At  effective  at  extremely  low  concen¬ 
trations  if  effect  persists  through  baking  and 
frying,  so  that  final  products  are  protected. 

A  N0m  HftB  krmnd  Fr^nel 


rVRTDER  tyFORMATtON  WILL  OLADLT  BR  8CPPUED  BT : 

MAY  ft  BAKER  LTD  •  DAGENHAM  *  DO.vtinion  3060 


The  use  of  BHA  as  a  food  additive,  alone 
or  in  association  with  other  preservatives, 
has  been  approved  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Austria.  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  Norway,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  The  detailed  regulations  vary  from 
country  to  country :  the  current  position 
should  therefore  always  be  checked  by 
reference  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 
Under  exisiting  U.K.  food  regulations, 
BHA  may  not  be  included  in  food  for 
human  consumption  within  the  U.K. 
However,  following  official  acceptance, 
subject  to  minor  amendments,  of  revised 
recommendations  made  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee 
(August  19S4),  detailed  regulations  are  to 
be  announced  permitting  its  use  in  oils 
and  fats,  essential  oils,  and  butter  used 
for  manufacturing. 


E.rlenslon  379 
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'4’"i#i  y^'''f¥. 

II  *TRUSOY’  II 

>>•  -the  richest  natnial  food 

ww  ‘TRUSOV’  Is  an  entirely  natural  food,  astonishingly 

rich  in  protein  and  fat.  It  contains  no  chemicals. 

This  comparative  table  of  nutritional  values 
provides  a  convincing  answer  as  to  why  Food 
Manufacturers  use  ‘trusoy’.  WW 


3 

‘5 

$ 

Protein 

1 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Units  of 
Nutrition 
Calo'ies 
per  kg. 

•/. 

% 

•/. 

•/« 

Potatoes 

75 

2 

Of 

21 

730 

Wheat  Flour 

13 

II 

l-l 

75 

3.600 

Rye  Flour 

12 

10 

1-4 

74 

3,560 

Oacmcil 

9 

14 

61 

67 

3.890 

Eggs  (ex.  shell) 

74 

14 

no 

0-7 

1,600 

Cow's  Milk 

87 

3  2 

3-5 

4  8 

670 

•TRUSOY’ 

9 

40 

20 

JJ* 

4,300 

i 

1 

li 

*13%  only  Is  fermentable,  that  Is  why  Trusoy  is  a  valuable 
Ingredient  in  low  starch  products. 

Ask  for  test  samples  of  ‘trusoy’,  the  only  product  that 
can  give  you  longer  keeping  properties  with  high 
Quality  at  lower  cost. 

BRITISH  SOYA  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

150/152  Fenchiurch  Street,  London,  E.C.3 

Tel:  uAXsion  House  8891-3 

Also  manufacturers  of  ‘bredsoy’,  b.s.p,  improver, 
‘goldcrum’,  ‘bunkum’  and  ‘bespro’ 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD., 
30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.4 

Tefephofie:  CtNThM.  5342-5  Tettgrams:  DKYAD,  LUD,  LONDON 

WORM:  CANNINO  TOWN,  E,1«  and  QUECNSOROUaH,  KENT 


(Iffi) 

A  small  capacity  direct- 
acting  bronze  valve 
suitable  for  steam,  air 
and  gases,  with  self- 
contained  relief  valve. 


D’  Type  Direct-acting  Diaphragm 
Reducing  Valve  in  bronze,  for  inlet 
pressures  up  to  100  lb.  and  reduced 
pressures  below  15  lb.  Suitable  for 
canteen  kitchens,  hospitals,  etc. 

‘R’  Type  Reducing  Valve,  full  area, 
relay-operated,  suitable  for  any  pressure 
reduction  subiect  to  at  least  15  lb. 
between  inlet  and  outlet.  Sizes  )'  to  3' 
bore  inclusive. 

For  sizes  above  3'  bore,  we  supply  our 
*S  R’  Type  Reducing  Valve,  similar  to 
the  ‘R’  Type,  but  with  the  relay 
mounted  as  a  separate  unit. 


REDUCING 

VALVES 

for  all  industrial 
purposes 

We  manufacture  reducing 
valves  for  industrial  and 
process  needs  covering  the 
widest  range  of  duties. 

We  also  offer  an  electrically 
operated  reducing  valve  (not 
illustrated,  particulars  on 
request). 


HOPKINSONS  LIMITED  •  HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON  office: 


NORFOLK  STREET 


strand  •  W.C.2 
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PERFORATING 
M  A  C  H  I  \  E  C  0. 


Mark  II  is  a  compact 

unit  for  coding  com-  ^ 

plete  packets  ^  iabeis  of  any  shape  or 

size.  Easiiy  read  code  gives  date,  batch 

numberor  other  information.  Labour 

costs  negiigible. 


Eliminates  costly  hand  stamping  on  cartons, 
boxes,  drums,  etc.  Automatic  and  self-inking. 
Easily  inlerchangeable  figures  or  letters. 


Easily  changad  liguias 
or  tartars.  Hand 
Machina  codas  10,000 
labals  par  hour.  Also 
Traadia  and  Powar 
Modals. 


1" 


I 

I 


VITAMIN  A 


Vitamin  master-mixes  for  margarine 
manufacture. 


VITAMIN  D 


Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  blends  for  the 
food  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 


CAROTENE 


Natural  vitamin  A  and  1)  oib  and 
concentrates. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  have 
stimulated  interest  in  Carotene  as  an  oil-soluble  yellow  colouring 
for  foods.  It  can  now  be  supplied  as  pure  beta-carotene,  alone  or 
with  vitamins  A  and  D,  for  the  colouring  and  fortification  of 
margarine  and  other  foodstuffs. 

THE  CROOKES  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

VITAMIN  OILS  DEPARTMENT  LONDON  NWIO  TELEPHONE:  ACORN  3202 
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SPECIALISTS 


For  all  MACHINERY  forthe 


FOOD  INDUSTRY 


PREPARING 


PROCESSING 


FILLING 


PACKING 


f  .  •  1 


SOYA 


FLOUR 


THE  CHEAPEST  PROTEIN  SUPPLEMENT 


to  increase  the  Food  Value  of  such  foods  as 


SOUPS  •  SAUSAGES  •  PUDDINGS  •  CAKES 


The  Highest  Quality  Soya  Flours  are  manufactured 
specially  for  the  Food  Trades  by: 


THE  BRITISH  ARKADY  CO.LTD. 

SKI  KTON  ROAD  •  OLD  TRAFFORl)  •  MANCHESTER  IR 


1 


W.  G.  HIXTABIE 

(SWANSKA) 


Queensway,  Fforestfach 
Swansea 


Tinplate  Lithographers 
and  Lacquerers 


Manufacturers  of 


Plain  and  Decorated 


metal  boxes,  metal 
closures,  etc. 


Phone:  SWANSEA  32279 


CRESCENT  REE 


Ham &Me(it  Presses 


*  SMOOTH  SILKY  FINISH 

*  DIE  CAST  ALUMINIUM 

*  SIX  STANDARD  SIZES 


TEL  NORTH  1097  •  GRAMS  BOLLCO' LIVERPOOL 
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ifOpptlMmtTti 

w  Htr  Mo/ttr 
ElfxobtOy  IJ. 
Enfinetn. 


ALFRED  DODMAN  &  CO.  LTD.  Q 

Telegrams:  “  Dodman,  King’s  Lynn."  Telephones:  2720  &  2784  King’s  Lynn.  r,-  rrtptfrfminT 

to  Htr  Maitttf 

HIGHGATE  WORKS,  KING’S  LYNN  Enfinoor*. 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 

- including: - - 


PEA  VINERS 
PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  SOAKING  TANKS 
DUO  WASHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
SLAT  WASHERS 
INSPECTION  TABLES 
BLANCHERS 
PEA  BREAKERS 
RETORTS  AND  BASKETS 


STEAM  CRANES 
COOLING  TANKS 
MACEDOINE  MIXERS 
BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
PULPING  MACHINES 
SLICING  MACHINES 
HAND  PACK  FILLERS 
CHERRY  STEMMERS 
CHERRY  DECLUSTERERS 
VEGETABLE  PEELING  MACHINES 


Boilers  also  supplied  to  the  Canning  Industry 

LONDON  OFFICE:  49  LEADENHALL  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.2  •  Telephones:  Royal  1759  &  1750 


JAe  JUmeet  CatameC  Manulaclut&is  . . . 

ESTABLISHED 

CARAMEL 


/ 

\ 


y.out  Caloux  pia&Cem  soCved 

SATINEX  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  THE  COLOURING 
OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  FOODSTUFFS.  IMPARTING  A 
DELIGHTFULLY  RICH  AND  APPETISING  APPEARANCE 

sample  le 


\ 

/ 


L.  LAMBERT  &  CO.  LTD. 


LONDON  OFFICE: 

4  PERCY  STREET,  W.l 

Telephone:  MUSeum  6102 


FACTORY: 


COLNE  WORKS,  UXBRIDGE,  MIDDX 

Telephone:  UXBRIDGE  3095 
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As  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  —  Attract ive 

Boxes 

Cartons 

Displays  —  sell  the  goods 
We  should  know— having  specialised  for  over  half  a  century 

WOOD/  ROZELAAR  A  WILKEI  LIMITED 

(A  MEMBER  OF  THE  R.I.L.  GROUP) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  &  LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS  •  SHOWCARD.  CARTON  &  RIGID  BOX  MANUFACTURERS 

CHASE  HOUSE  •  HORTH  ACTOH  ROAD  •  LOHDOH,  H.W.IO 

Telephone:  ELGAR  7722 


FULLER  HORSEY 

SONS  «  CASSELL 


Specialists  in  the  Sale  &  Valuation  of 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


lO  LLOYDS  AYB.YLK  •  LOKDU.Y  • 
TELEPHONE  .  ROYAL  4SS1 


MCTABISULPHITE 
OF  POTASH 

Effective  Preservative  for  all  kinds  of  Foods  and  Drinks 
Maximum  SOi  Content 

GRADED  CRYSTALS,  POWDER  AND  TABLET  FORM 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  analysis  to: 

F.  KENDALL  &  SON  LTD. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

telephone:  stratford-on-avon  2031 


^  WE  DESIGN 
W  AND  DEVELOP 

special  purpose  machinery  and  plant 
for  manufacture  by  users’  own  works  or 
experimental  department.  We  also  design 
for  engineering  manufacturers 

FOOD  MACHINERY  •  PACKAGING  PLANT 
MECHANICAL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

RHODEN  PARTNERS  LIMITED 

DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ENGINEERS 

29  PARK  CRESC..  LONDON.  W.l  •  LAN  7488 


I  I 

LE  CABARET  I 


RESTAURANT,  AMERICAN  BAR. 


DEGUSTATION  d’HUITRES 


4  AVENUE  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  4,  PARIS  ^ 

TELEPHONE:  ELY  18-52—20-98—20-76  \ 

T  V 

lS.  parking  guaranteed  \ 

open  every  day  X 

^  FLOWERED  TERRACE  ^ 
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va  recchio 


PARMA 
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ASK  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  QUOTATIONS 


am 


founDtiii  no 


T*l.i  Lutterworth  10,  M  end  IS2 
Grmmt:  "  WrclilTa,**  Luttorworth 


FOLLSAIN-WYCLIFFE  FOUNDRIES  LTD  •  LUHERWORTH  •  Nr.  RUGBY 


thing  points 
BETTER  loaf 


Amylozyme 


a  quality  product  of 


NORMAN  EVANS  AND  RAIS  LTD 


POLEACRE  LANE,  WOODLEY,  STOCKPORT 

Te/.;  Woodity  2277  (4  linat).  Groms  ond  Cablts:  Chriovtn.  Stotkport 


NEK  IS 

A93 
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Send  your  enquiries 
to  the  Producers 


TGHE  iEPPDI«il©Y©l^jl  1^901)7  t  IPIgOPyCE  €©.  171^, 


A  large  and  International  Organisation,  established 
over  100  years,  manufacturing  branded  toiletry 
preparations  find  it  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  in  the  Grocery  Field  by  direct  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Retail  Trade. 

As  an  alternative  to  adapting  its  existing  sales 
organisation  to  these  expanding  grocery  trade 
requirements,  consideration  is  being  given  to  an 
agency  arrangement  with  a  company  having  an 
established  sales  force  calling  on  the  Retail  Grocery 
Trade  on  a  national  basis. 

The  products  are  among  the  best  known  in  their 
field,  are  extensively  advertised  in  all  media,  and 
have  optimum  distribution  through  traditional 
outlets. 

This  b  an  interesting  proposition  to  a  firm  wishing 
to  spread  existing  sales  overheads  by  the  addition 
of  a  limited  number  of  fast  moving  lines. 
Negotiations  may  be  opened  through: 


Marshall  Hardy  Ltd. 

43  RUSSELL  SQU.XRE 
LONDON  •  W.C.i 


HIGHLANDS  HILL.  SWANLEY.  KENT 

Telephone:  Swanley  Junction  2306  7 
Telegraphic  Address:  “  Namsoluc,  Swanley,  Orpin|ton 


r - ^ 

Hydragum 

the  ideal  stabiliser 

also  Locust-bean  gum  and  I 
"Dapvyl”^  L-lysine 

iie  Du  Pont  trad*  mark) 

BROWN  &  FORTH  LTD 


Eetton  M. 
LONDON,  N.W.I. 

EUS  SIOIS 


SI  Oemkreek  St. 
SIANCHESTER,  IS 

A10S  1347-8 


13S  UkWtySL 
NEW  YORK  S 

CO  7-4383 


TORONTO  -  CANADA 

Astride  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Highway  to  Hamilton 
PARK  ROYAL  TOWNSITE 
12  miles  from  Toronto  West — 20  miles  from  City  Centre 
FULLY  SERVICED  INDUSTRIAL  SITES 
For  immediate  development 
Male  &  Female  Labour  Locally  available 

PLOTS  OF  ONE  TO  50  ACRES  OR  MORE  FOR  SALE 

or  Factories  erected  to  requirements 
on  Lease  or  For  Sale 

HILLIER  PARKER  MAY  &  ROWDEN 

77  GROSVENOR  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l.  MAYFAIR  7466 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

With  National  Sales  Force  and  outstanding 
record  of  sales  promotion  seeks  exclusive 
distribution  of  quality  range  of  products. 

Our  unrivalled  technique  and  established  connections 
with  important  trade  outlets  throughout  U.K.  offer 
excellent  prospects  to  first-class  food  manufacturer. 

Write  Managing  Director,  BOX  B5637. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

ATPUCATIO^iS  are  invited  for  the  post  of 
Kipper  Insp<i  lor.  The  successful  candidate 
wiUtrain  for  .il>out  two  years  at  the  Humber 
Laboratoo'  in  Hull  before  taking  up  his 
duties.  Th<  .nni  is  that  the  post  shall  be 
prnnanrnt  and  pensionable.  Candidates 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
kippering  trade  including  working  experience 
in  wppering  limises  at  the  ports.  Salary'  will 
be  according  to  age  and  experience. — .Appli¬ 
cations.  inclnding  the  names  of  two  referees, 
should  be  sent  to:  The  Secretary,  Herring 
industry  Iksiol,  i,  (llenfinlas  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  3. 

draughtsman  rei|uired,  (jualified  in 
Mechanical  EiigiiU'ering,  for  a  senior  position 
in  the  banning  Department.  Work  will 
cover  a  wide  liekl  concerning  future  Company 
expansion.  I*reference  will  lie  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  having  knowledge  of  Food  Manufacture 
or  allied  in.n  hinery.  —  I’lease  write  to 
Pmonnel  Maii.iger  (D.H4),  (Juaker  Oats  l.td., 
Hridce  Road,  Southall,  Middx.,  or  telephone 
Southall  J3HM  to  arrange  an  interview. 

DIKOS  Eye  I'.mhIs  Ltd.,  a  rapidly  expanding 
Company  of  the  I'nilever  Concern,  require  a 
\-oung  man  willing  to  travel  throughout  the 
country  to  serve  on  its  ipiality  control  staff. 
Tbeduties  include  inspc'ction  of  the  Company’s 
country-wide  storage  and  distributive  system. 
Applicants  should  preferably  have  had  ex- 
pefKnce  of  the  Food  Industry  and/or  a 
Science  Degree.  They  should  l>e  able  to  drive 
a  car  and  possc'ss  a  probing  type  of  mind  with 
the  ability  to  work  without  close  supervision. 

The  job  would  Im*  most  suitable  for  a  single 
man  in  view  of  the  travelling  required.  The 
work  is  interesting  and  the  position  carries 
an  attractive  salary. — Apply  in  writing, 
setting  forth  details  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  date,  to  the  Company  Personnel 
Manager,  Birds  Eye  Foods  Ltd.,  Hesketh 
House,  Portman  Square,  London,  W.i. 

CHEMIST,  age  25/35,  required  for  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  Essences  and  Flavours.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  Food  Industry  an  advantage.  Salary- 
according  to  experience,  qualifications  and  age. 
Pension  scheme  in  operation. — Applicants  to 
give  full  details  of  expierience,  qualifications, 
etc.,  in  writing  to  Managing  Director,  Polak 
and  Schwarz  (England)  l.td.,  50,  Great 
Cambridge  Road,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

CHEMISTS  and  .Assistant  Chemists  are  re¬ 
quired  for  analytical  and  development  work 
in  the  new  laboratory  of  a  large  Food  Factory 
situated  near  .Manchester.  Applicants  for 
the  positions  should  have  the  minimum 
qualim;ation  of  Ordin.ary  National  Certificate, 
but  the  senior  positions  will  be  filled  by- 
chemists  of  at  least  Ordinary  Degree  Standard. 
Experience  in  the  analysis  and  technology  of 
animal  and, or  vegetable  fats  and  oils  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  is  not  essential.  Salaries 
will  be  commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience,  and  a  pension  scheme  is  in  opera¬ 
tion.— Applications  with  full  details  of 
experience  to  date,  age  and  qualifications, 
should  be  addressed  to  13ox  B5639. 

ASSISTANT  Prex-ess  Supervisor  reijuired  for 
manufacturing  section  of  large  food  factory- 
near  Watford.  Applicants  should  be  under 
40  years  of  age,  with  some  experience  in  food 
production,  and  ability  to  control  labour  and 
handle  large-scale  operations. — Apply  stating 
salary  required  to  Box  B5638. 

FS00RE8SIVE  Company  with  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  Air  Conditioning  Engineers  require 
fast-class  Engineer-Agent  for  the  Food 
Manufacturing  Industry.  Sound  technical 
background  with  industrial  sales  experience 
and  high  level  connection  in  Ftxxl  Industry 
cssmtial.  Full  sales  backing  including  w-orks 
training  in  application  of  the  Company’s 
services  w-ill  be  provided. — Box  B5646. 

CHEIDST  required  for  Flour  Mill  Laboratory. 
.Applicant  should  have  attained  Inter.  B.Sc. 
st^ard  and  have  had  some  experience  in 
1^  labwatory.  I*reference  will  be  given  to 
those  with  knowledge  of  cereal  products. 
Starting  salary-  will  depend  on  age,  qualifica- 
tiTO  and  experience  which  should  he  stated 
•hen  replying.  Pension  Scheme  in  operation. 
—Reply  to  Chelsea  Flour  .Mills  Ltd.,  15,  Lots 
Road,  London,  S.W.io 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  FIELDMAN 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Basic  Ingrodionts  to  the  Food 
Industry  invito  applications  from  Food  Chomists 
or  man  qualified  in  Food  Ttchnolofy  for 
appointment  as  a  Customer  Service  Fioldman. 
The  object  of  this  appointment  it  to  develop 
our  interests  in  the  Food  Industry  and  would 
involve  personal  contact  with  those  in  charge 
of  technical  developmant  of  the  various  foo6 
manufactursrs,  development  of  our  Experi¬ 
mental  Kitchen  and  increasing  the  scope  of  our 
Customer  Service. 

Applicants  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  28 — 50  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field.  There  is  scope  and 
opportunity  for  a  man  with  initiative  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Applications  stating  qualifications,  axperience 
and  salary  requirad,  should  be  sent  to: 

DIREaOR  (FOOD  DEPT.). 
FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD., 

19,  Bentinck  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FOOD  Technologist  seeks  position;  12  years 
experience  in  Bacon  Curing,  Cooked  .Meats, 
Small  (ioods,  Canning,  etc. ;  also  sound  know- 
Ic-dge  of  by-products.  Comprehensive  chemical 
and  bacteriological  background  and  manager¬ 
ial  experience. — Box  B5643. 

MAINTENANCE  Engineer  (40).  Plant/ 
Vehicle;  energetic  and  adaptable.  Seeks 
change  from  present  restricted  employment 
with  Midland  Cannery. — Box  B5630. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TIME  RECORDER  RENTALS  LTD.,  1 37-159. 
Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E.i.  Tel.: 
HOP  2230. 

THE  Proprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  713925, 
entitled  Potato  Chip  Construction,  offers 
same  for  license  or  otherwise  to  ensure 
practical  working  in  Great  Britain. — Inquiries 
to  Singer,  Stem  and  Carlberg,  14,  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  4,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

A  reputable  New  Zealand  Foodstuffs  Manu¬ 
facturer  is  desirous  of  obtaining  English  lines 
suitable  for  introduction  to  the  Grocery 
Trade.  Agency  on  direct  indent  basis  or, 
preferably,  the  manufacture  and  parking 
rights.  Travellers  cover  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
both  Wholesale  and  Retail. — Reply:  “  Manu¬ 
facturer,”  P.O.  Box  1871,  Auckland,  C.i, 
New  Zealand. 

FULL  Steam  in  five  minutes  with  B.  and  A. 
Electrode  Boilers,  used  by  British  industries 
for  twenty-five  years.  No  boilerbouse,  no 
flue,  no  attendant  needed.  The  most  compact 
and  convenient  steam  raisers  available,  can  go 
beside  machines  using  the  steam. — Write  for 
Leaflet  125,  Bastian  and  Allen  Ltd.,  Femdale 
Terrace,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


DE-QREASING  and  Cleaning  Down.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  •  cleaning  -  with  •  detergent  equipment; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
”  Speedylectric  ”  high  efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  13  ft.  detergent  hose;  £44 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Food  industry. — 
Leaflet  L.123  Hyzone  Ltd.,  2  Rosslyn 
Crescent,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 
Applications  are  invited  for  fMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  RE¬ 
SEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  in  Bacteriology, 
Biochemistry,  Biomolecular  Structure,  Botany 
(Plant  Biochemistry  and  Biophysics),  Chemi¬ 
cal  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Chemistry  of 
Leather  .Manufacture,  Chemotherapy,  Colour 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Engineenng  (Civil, 
Electrical  or  Mechanical),  Fuel  and  Refrac¬ 
tories,  Geology  (including  Geochemistry), 
Metallurgy-,  Mining  (Selective  Flotation  and 
Geophysical  Surveying),  Pharmacology,  Phy¬ 
sics,  Physiology  or  Textile  Industries 
(Chemistry  of  High  Polymers  (keratin  and 
man-made  fibres).  Textile  Technology  and 
Textile  Engineering).  The  Fellowships  will  be 
of  an  annual  value  within  the  range  £700- 
£1,000  a  year  according  to  qualifications  and 
experience  and  will  normally  be  tenable  for 
three  years. — Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  on  request.  Three  copies  of  applica¬ 
tions  (one  in  the  case  of  applicants  from  over¬ 
seas),  together  with  the  names  of  two  referees, 
should  reach  the  Registrar,  The  University, 
Leeds,  2,  not  later  than  .4pril  12,  1958. 


LONDON  Distributors  and  Merchant  House, 
supplying  many  leading  manufacturers  of 
food  products  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  through  the  medium  of  an  establish^ 
and  well  organised  Sales  Force,  invite  offers 
of  natural  and  synthetic  or  processed  raw 
materials. — Write  Sales  Director,  Box  B5649. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 

GROUND  PAPRIKA 

• 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

51  A  52  BARBICAN.  LONDON,  E.C.l 
Telephone:  Monarch  6124-6  (J  lines) 
Telex:  London  23596 


FACTORY  FOR  SALE 

S.E.  LONDON.  40,000  sq.  ft.  Factory  and 
Warehouse  Buildings.  To  Let  on  Short  Lease. 
Ground  and  First  Floors;  good  loading. 
Rent  £3,000  p.a.  excl. — Chamberlain  and 
Willows,  23,  Moorgate,  E.C.2.  Tel.:  Met.  8001. 


- DRAKESONS - 

(CINERAL  METAL  SPINNERS)  LIMITED 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  IT 
IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIAUSTS  IN  STAINLESS 
STEEL  HYDRAULIC  SPINNING 

SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 


21  PARKHOUSE  STREET.  CAMBERWELL, 
LONDON.  S.LS.  KiSW. 


AOS 


A96 
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PLANT  FOR  SALE 

m  stock:  l  .irge  Meat  Chopper.  Jacketed 
p»ns— staini* ''  steel,  copper  and  mild  steel 
^various  sizes.  \’ertical  Steam  Boilers — 

Tv)  Kw.  Bastion  and  Allen  electrode  Boiler, 

Jas  and  coke  tired  boilers.  Buhler  Chocolate 
Refining  Rolls.  Kek  .Mill.  Disintegrators, 
uhers.  Gardner  Mixers.  Kmulsifiers.  Homo- 
ILysers.  Filling  machines.  Filter  presses. 
K^oextractois.  Bone  digesters.  Scales. 
Efevator  belting.  Car  washer.  Cake  mixers. 
Dough  mixers.  .Also  “  Z  ”  double-arm  type 
electric  Hoists.  Retorts.  .Autoclaves.  48  in. 
Paper  Guillotine.  54  in.  Chubb  Safe.  Fifty 
ele^ric  Motors.  Pumps,  etc. — Taylor, 
Mossley  Hill  Goods  Station,  1  jverpool. 

POE  Sale:  B.C.H.  60  gall,  s/s  Peel  Steamer, 
tilting.  B.C.H.  40  gall.  Jam,  etc.,  Pan,  s/s 
top  copper  bottom,  100  lb.  pressure,  tilting. 
Heavy  duty  Kellie  Filterpress,  aluminium 
plates.  One  K»'llie  Copper  Receiving  Tank 
with  agitator,  motorised.  One  Kellie  s/s 
Blowing  Egg.  One  s/s  Filterpress  by  A.P.V., 
complete  with  s/s  pump,  motorist.  One 
Broimi  and  Wade  .Air  Compressor,  9  cu.  ft., 
with  receiver,  motorised. — Box  BS640. 

ISO  galL  stainless  steel  Tanks.  Stainless  steel  . 
interior  Milk  CiM>ling  or  Cream  Ripening  \’at,  1 

Puteuriser,  Southall  and  Smith  2  lb.  auto-  ' 
matic  Flour  Weighing  Machine.  Benhil 
Butter  and  Margarine  Packer.  Mixers, 
Kneaders,  Racks,  Provers,  Baking  Sheets, 
etc.  Your  enquiries  welcomed. — Sorensen 
Bakery  Equipment  Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Street, 
Manchester,  16.  Tel.:  .Moss  Side  2054 '4054. 
'Grams:  Rahbek. 

automatic  Doughnut  Machine  for  ring 
doughnuts.  First-class  working  order — in¬ 
spection  invited. — Sorensen’s,  42,  Raby 
Street,  .Manchester,  16. 

ALBRO  ij-head  stainless  steel  Rot.'iry 
Vacuum  Filling  Machine  B.2,  adjustable 
vacuum-type  machine  for  bottles  up  to  6| 
in.  high.  Complete  with  motor  drive  and  little 
used  since  new. — Details  from:  C.  Skerman 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  118,  Putney  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W.ts.  Tel.:  Vandyke  2406. 

PURDT  “  Turret  ”  fully  automatic  Ik>ttte 
Labelling  Machine  to  apply  body  and  all- 
nimd-neck  label,  capacity  up  to  60  bottles 
per  minute.  Fitted  with  variable  speed 
motor  drive,  and  installed  new  1932. — Full 
details  from:  C.  Skerman  and  Sons  Ltd., 

Ill,  Putney  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.VV.15. 

Tel.:  Vandyke  2406. 

VACUUM  Can  Seamer  by  .Ashworth  and 
Parker  for  sale.  Auto  feed,  clinching  mech¬ 
anism,  provision  for  lid  magazine.  Capacity 
jii  in.  dia.  by  4}  in.  high.  .Motor  cfriveii. 
noto,  etc. — F.  J.  Edwards  Ltd.,  359, 
Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.i. 

Phone  98  Staines 

U.  jac.  Pan,  30  in.  by  30  in.,  40  w.p. 

S.S.  jac.  Pans,  32  in.  by  28  in.  (two)  and 
26  in.  by  23  in.,  5  w.p.  S.S.  jac.  Mixing  Pans, 

3  ft.  8  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  A.C.  S.S.  jac.  Mixers, 

39  in.  by  32  in.  and  40  in.  by  24  in.  A.C. 
sis.  lined  Autoclaves,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  100  w.p. 

S5.  Sink  Units,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  3  in. 

(two).  B.P.  F'ruit  Washing  Machine,  A.C. 

(two).  Dough  Brakes,  steel  Rolls,  32  in.  by 
la  in.  Two  80  qt.  .Morton  “  Modem  ”  ^wl 
Mixers,  A.C.  Two  1,900  gal.  cyl.  enc.  “  Lith- 
coted  ”  Tanks.  Twenty-five  “  Z  ”  and  fin 
Made  .Mixers  up  to  36  in.  by  36  in.  by  30  in. 

Choc.  Kettles,  Conches,  Renners,  Disintegra- 
ton.  Crushers,  Ovens,  Condensers,  Pumps, 

Mge  Runners,  Sifters/Mixers,  etc. — Harry 
H.  Gardam  and  Co.  Ltd. 

WR  Sale:  Solvent  Extraction  Plant,  2|-ton 
bitch,  ronsisting  of  storage  tank,  evaporator 
tttraction  vessel,  lift  out  basket,  5-ton 
dectric  travelling  block,  separator,  condenser, 
de^work  and  piping  complete.  Price  and 
pu^ulars  on  request. — Box  B.834,  Lee  and 
Nigfatingale,  Liverpool. 

RAOniESS.  One  500-gal.  (with  mixer) 
«dnl^  steel  vessel,  water  jacketed,  elec- 
Jj^y  ^ated.  To  clear,  £575. — Seen 
uf  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Concowdia 
j^ks,  Carmichael  Road,  London,  S.E.a5. 

To..  Addiscombe  2261. 
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PLANT  FOR  SALE 


new  , . , 


ALL  MAKES 

•  fully  automatic 

•  semi-automatic 

•  bench  models 
and  can  labellers 

Always  in  stock 


c.SKCRmRn  6  sons 

LIMITED 


HE  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.I5. 
Etublithed  1175  Telephone  VANdyke  2401/7 


SMOKEIESS 

PACKAGED 

BOIIERS 

•  COMPACT 

•  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

•  OIL  FIRED 

•  OVER  80%  EFFICIENT 
IN  MOST  SIZES 

•  RAPID  STEAMING 

CRADLEY  BOILER  CO.,  LTD., 
CRADLEY  HEATH,  STAFFS. 

TILIPHONIiCRADLIY  HIATH  ««003 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

FRIOIDAIHE  ”  low-temperature  Refriger- 
aton.  Reconditioned,  fitted  with  new  sealed 
Unit,  five  3rears  guarantee.  49  in.  w.  by  28  in. 
d-  by  34  in.  h.  For  deep  freezing,  stwage  of 
ice  cream,  frozen  food,  etc.  Price  £83  each. 
Domestic  Refrigerators,  Service  Cabinets  and 
Cold  Rooms  also  available. — A.R.C.,  130, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.: 
.MUSeum  4480. 

SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

STAINLESS  steel  or  aluminium  totall, 
enclosed  Processing  Vessel  required.  Size 
anything  between  50-150  gal.  brim  rapacity, 
suitable  for  conversion  for  Oil  Boiling  or 
Varnish  Manufacture. — Full  details  with 
sketch  if  possible  to  Denton  Edward  Paints 
Ltd.,  Abbey  Road,  Barking,  Essex. 

ECONOMIC  type  Boiler  (horizontal)  wanted, 
in  first-class  condition.  Not  more  than  ten 
years  old.  Evaporation  about  8,500  lb.  per 
hour.  Pressure  up  to  150  lb.  State  price, 
size  and  age. — Box  B5642. 

ONE  Homogeniser,  50  gal.  per  hour,  by  G. 
and  J.  Weir,  Cherry- Burrell  or  Creamery 
Packaging  Ltd. — Please  state  age,  condition, 
price  and  where  lying,  to  Box  B5641. 

WANTED.  Urgently  required,  second-hand 
“  Briskwrap  ”  Wrapping  M.achines,  in  work¬ 
ing  order. — Box  B5645. 


AUCTION  SALE 

By  Order  of  Messrs.  S.  Hanson  and  Son  Ltd. 
ORCHARD  FACTORY,  TODDDTOTON, 
near  EVESHAM,  Worcf. 

HENRY  BUTCHER  AND  CO. 
in  conjunction  with 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  AND  RUTLEV 
having  sold  the  freehold  property  are  in- 
stmeted  to  offer  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in  Lots, 
at  Orclurd  Factory,  Toddington.  on 
Wednesday,  February  sth,  1958 
at  II  a.m.,  ttie 
PLANT,  MACHDTERT 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

includtnti 

“  Bennett,  Sons  and  Shears  ”  coffee 
Essence  Plant 

“  M.\ther  and  Platt  ”  High  Pressure 
Canning  Unit 

“  Kellie  ”  Sieving  .Machines 
'*  Alite  ”  and  “  Albro  ”  Filling  Machines 
“  .M.ather  and  Platt  ”  Atmospheric 
Cooker  and  Cooler 

Copper,  Aluminium  and  Monel  Storage 
Tanks,  up  to  440  Gal. 

Dicers  Blenders  Vegetable  Peelers 
“  B.C.H.”  Stai.nless  Steel  Pans 
Pea  Shelling  and  Filling  Machines 
Labelling  Machines 

“  Hobart  ”  Mixers  S.S.  Boiling  Pans 
Steam  Retort  Reactor  Pans 

Air  Compressors 
Electric  Motors  and  Equipment 
“  Broadbent  and  Weston  ”  Centrifuges 
Chain  and  Belt  Conveyors 
Slat  Elevators 
S.S.  AND  S.C.  Lathes 
Drilling  and  Grinding  Machines 
Centrifugal  and  Other  Pumps 
Piping,  Valves  and  Fittings,  Stacking  Trays, 
Platform  and  Bench  Sc^es,  S.S.  Buckets, 
Trolleys  and  Trucks 
Laboratory  Equipment  and  Office 
Furniture 

Garage  Plant  and  Equipment 
Catalogues  (when  ready)  price  fid.  each,  may 
be  obtained  of: 

Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  20  Hano¬ 
ver  Square,  London,  W.i.;  Tel.:  Mayfair 
3771 ;  and  of 

Messrs.  Henry  Butcher  and  Co.,  73  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.2.;  Tel.:  Holbmm  8411. 

PARK  Farm  Preserves  Ltd.,  Winchcombe, 
Glos.  Auction  Sale,  Wednesday,  February  12, 
1958,  12  noon.  Plant  and  Ec^uipment  includ¬ 
ing  Cochran  Multi  Tube  Boiler,  30  ft.  Flat 
Belt  Conveyor,  Bniser  Can  Filler,  large  Cold 
Store,  Electric  Motors,  Copper  Boiling  Pans, 
Office  Equipment,  etc.-^/atalogues  from 
Auctioneers,  Bruton,  Knowles  and  Co., 
Albion  Chambers,  Gloucester.  Tel.:  21287. 


THESE 
RETORTS 
CAN  NOW  BE 
SUPPLIED 
FROM  STOCK 


JOHN  FRASER  &  SON,  LTD. 

ENGINEERS  AND  BOILERMAKERS 

FERRY  ST.,  MILWALL,  LONDON,  E.M 

TELEPHONE:  EAST  1185,  1186 
TELEGRAMS:  PRESVESALS,  PHONE,  LONDON 


RETORTS  AND 
STERILIZER! 


Dj$inc«grator  Pumps 
for  fine  cu'cing  of 
solids. 


Advertisement 
No.  3480 


The  JACKSON-CROCKATT 

MULTIPLE  FILLING 


MACHINE 

FOR  FREE  FLOWING  POWDERS 
AND  GRANULAR  MATERIALS 

•  Fills  up  to  120 
containers  every 
minute. 

•  Variable  speed 
control  allows 
combined  work- 
-  ing  with  other 
plant. 

•  Automatic  tripi 
prevent  waste  of 
materials. 


Pulsometer 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Plant 

V  For  All  Duties 


“Pulsometer”  Patent 
Solids  Diverter. 


Unscreened  sewage 
Trade  Effluents 


•  Quantities  easily 
adjusted  while 
machine  is  run¬ 
ning. 

•  All  parts  in  contact 
with  product  are 
made  of  stainless 
steel. 


J.  G.  JACKSON  &  CROCKAH  LTD 

ENGINEERS  •  THORNLIEBANK.  GLASGOW 
Telephone:  giffnock  0391  Telegrams:  "jaiob 

THORNLIEBANK  ” 


Designers  and  Patentees  of  Automatic  Filling  and 
Packing  Machines  from  fully  Automatic  installa¬ 
tions  to  smallest  bench  types.  Also  special  Auto 
matic  Machines  and  Conveyor  and  Elevator 
installations. 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


ISAAC  WEBSTER  £  SONS  LTD 


ABBEY  WORKS 
KIRKSTALL 
LEEDS.  5. 


TELePMCNE 

51580 

LEEDS 


TELEGRAMS 

ISAAC  WtaSTCR 
MBKSTALL 


pulsometer  engineering  C 
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ALUMINIUM 


Whatever  your  product  —  *  PHOENIX  ’ 
Aluminium  T ransit  Cases  will  ensure  delivery 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Designed  to 
satisfy  general  handling  needs  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  all  foods  and  commodities.  Hygienic 
Aluminium — Lightweight — Easily  cleaned. 


In  three  sizes  with  or 
without  lids. 

Embossed  to 
four  requirements. 


ALSO 


Enquiries  and  fail  datails  from  Dapt.,  fJA. 

HESTON  EQUIPMENT  CO.  LTD 

I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS, 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD. 
LONDON  S.W.I 
Telephone:  SLOane  9934-5-6 


tailored  to 

SPECIFICATION. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 


Pood  Manufacture — January^  1958 


SMiiii 

Anticipated  Delights 

Contained  in  glass  a  product  is  secure 
from  damage  or  deterioration,  yet  free  to  awaken 
anticipation  in  those  who  come  to  buy. 

Fluent  moulding  in  the  glass  adds  to  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  product. 

Glass,  in  fact,  is  the  key  to  successful  selling. 

Key  Glass  represents  the  best  in  modern  glass-making. 
A  design  service  is  available  to  meet  your  particular 
packaging  problem,  including  closures. 


Key  Glassworks  Ltd 


Factories  at  New  Cross  •  Alperton  •  Harlow 
Sole  Selling  Agents:  Ronald  Gale  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Ovut  itt  GLASS 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to  Ronald  Gale  and  Company  Limited  •  7  Fursecroft  .  George  Street 


London 
■  H 
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